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held at Washington during September and October last 

marked distinct progress for the United States. It was the 
frst national conference conducted under governmental auspices 
for the consideration of unemployment. With energy and with 
intelligence ‘the men and women assembled under the leadership 
of Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, attacked the problem 
of stimulating industry so that jobs might be provided for the 
workless. The attention of the Conference was concentrated upon 
this aspect of unemployment rather than upon the more familiar 
methods designed to provide for the necessities of the un- 
employed. To the extent that this was true the Conference was 
typically American in conception and in execution. 

The world-wide industrial depression began to be seriously 
felt in the United States during the autumn of 1920. Because of 
the peculiar political and economic development of the American 
people, neither unemployment insurance nor a comprehensive 
system of public employment exchanges existed at the time the 
depression began. Government unemployment insurance had 
been opposed both by capitalists and by trade union leaders 
and, except among a minority of economists, social workers, un- 
orthodox trade unionists and scattered liberals, no strong public 
opinion favoured the principle. A national employment service 
had been hastily erected during 1918 as a part of the war pro- 
gramme, but during the reconstruction months Congress had 
compelled the dismantling of the structure created originally for 
the war emergency. 

The period of unemployment had furthermore been welcomed 
by many American employers who resented intensely the gains 
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made by organised labour during the period of the war. At the 
very outset of the depression the so-called ‘open shop’ or aniti- 
union campaign had been initiated. Many believed that wages 
were unduly high and that a season of hard times was needed 
to restore normal industrial conditions. The intensity of the 
‘open shop’ campaign, however, passed by the end of last 
summer, and while some employers still believed that the best 
policy was to be found in refusing to interfere with the natural 
course of economic adjustment, that opinion was definitely a 
minority view at the time President Harding was persuaded to 
summon the Conference on Unemployment. This moderation of 
view was in part caused by the extent of the calamity. Trust- 
worthy statistics on unemployment are lacking in the United 
States, but the Department of Labour had estimated that some 
5,700,000 wage earners were jobless during August. Other esti- 
mates did not run so high and fixed the number at roughly 
3,500,000. 

In such circumstances about sixty men and women met at the 
Department of Commerce in late September and addressed them- 
selves to a consideration of the national emergency. The main 
body of the Conference was composed of business leaders, 
although a considerable number of trade unionists and a few 
women were included. The Conference was assisted by a large 
advisory committee composed chiefly of economists. Secretary 
Hoover acted as chairman of the assemblage and Edward Eyre 


Hunt, an engineer who had worked with Mr Hoover in Belgium 
and in other phases of European relief, served as secretary. 
Under the stimulation of the chairman the Conference was able 
to bring in unanimous reports, which incidentally embodied the 
views of men as diverse as the head of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the President of the American 
Federation of Labour. 


EMERGENCY PROPOSALS 


Immediately upon convening, the Conference determined to 
deal with the emergency aspects of unemployment. A series of 
recommendations were offered to the country. It was pointed out 
that unemployment is peculiarly a community problem to be 
handled by the mayors of each city. It was suggested that emer- 
gency committees representing the various elements in the 
community should be organised to develop and carry through 4 
plan for meeting the unemployment emergency. The need of 
s-lecting for the employment agencies personnel of a suitable 
character was stressed. Public work construction should be 
undertaken as soon as possible, and also, in view of the shortage 
of housing accommodation, much could be done by the building 
industry. The municipalities should extend their school, street, 
sewage, and repair work of public buildings to the fullest extent 
possible under the circumstances. ‘The recommendations called 
upon the governors of the States to unite the State agencies in 
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support of the mayors of the cities. The Federal authorities, 
including the Federal Reserve banks, should expedite construction 
of public buildings covered by existing appropriations, and the 
Conference stated that it would do everything in its power to 
secure Congressional action in regard to appropriations for public 
roads. Manufacturers were urged to relieve the present un- 
employment situation by putting into force more part time work ; 
manufacturing for stock, undertaking plant construction and 
repairs, and at the same time reducing the number of hours of 
labour per day or per week were suggested. Wholesalers and 
retailers were, in effect, urged to institute bargain sales at reduced 


prices. 


PROPOSALS FOR PERMANENT RECOVERY OF INDUSTRY 


These emergency recommendations were adopted by the Con- 
ference on 30 September (‘). On 14 October the Conference an- 
nounced its general recommendations for the permanent recovery 
of employment. These recommendations of a more permanent 
nature are of sufficient importance to justify their reproduction in 
an appendix to this article. They related to the readjustment 
of railway rates, tax and tariff legislation, restoration of foreign 
trade, settlement of the financial relationship between the Govern- 
ment and the railways, and limitation of world armament. 

A number of important special reports and recommendations 
were also produced by the Conference. These included recom- 
mendations relating to shipping and to shipbuilding, mining, 
transportation, construction industries, agriculture, public works, 
manufactures, employment agencies, unemployment statistics, 
unemployment and business cycles. 

Emergency recommendations for the relief of unemployment 
in ship operation included the desirability of having American 
shipowners give preference to American seaman, abolition of 
overtime work in stevedoring and allied occupations, and the 
desirability of split time work, i.e. a percentage of the crews in 
operation on each voyage to give way to a group of unemployed. 

Concerning shipbuilding, the Conference recommended a 
similar division of work as in shipping, the dismantling of wooden 
ships built during the war and owned by the Government, the 
overhauling of ships soon to be put in commission, and the con- 
sideration on the part of the owners and managers of shipyards 
of the possibility of using their plants for other lines of industrial 
activity. These were the emergency proposals. Other suggestions 
intended to be of permanent use in the formulation of a national 
shipping policy were proffered. Thus the Conference proposed 
that the Jones Act regulating American shipping be either en- 


(') See Report of the President’s Conference on Unemployment. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 1921. Also Unrren States BuREAU OF Lanour STATisTiCs 
(DEPARTMENT OF LarouR): Monthly Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 5, Nov. 1921, 
Pp. 128-133 ; Washington ; and the Survey, 8 Oct. 1921, p. 43, and 22 Oct. 1921, 
pp. 108-109; New York City. 
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forced or amended, that the Federal Government retire from the 
ownership and operation of ships “at the earliest practicable 
date”, that the marine law be unified, that coastwise shipping 
laws be “ faithfully enforced”, and that American ships “be given 
the exclusive carriage of Federally controlled products and every 
possible help and encouragement extended to American ships 
carrying the mails”. 

Regarding bituminous coal mining, the Conference merely re- 
ceived the report of its committee which recommended that the 
practice of the preferential use of railway cars be stopped ; that 
the railroads be requested to accumulate and to maintain a supply 
of coal equivalent to their requirements during a period of five 
months; that Congress pay the railroads all the “monies now 
owing them by the Federal Government”, and that the per diem 
charges for railroad cars off their home lines be materially in. 
creased in order to increase transportation facilities. The Con 
ference considered conditions in the metal mines where u- 
employment was reported to be serious, but no specific suggestion 
was offered. In order to relieve unemployment on the railroads 
the passage of a measure providing for the funding of railroad 
obligations was urged. The Conference also recommended that 
the railroads should increase their maintenance, repair, con- 
struction, and other kinds of work in order that they might 
directly increase the opportunity for employment, and observed 
that “nothing short of a general revival of business can stimulate 
the demand for transportation to an extent that would furnish 
re-employment to the various classes of railroad employees who 
are now off the pay-roll”, and consequently it ventured to make 
specific suggestions for the combating of the “buyers’ strike”. 
Everyone was urged to “buy till it hurts”. 

In the railroad report the difficulties under which the farming 
community was labouring were made a matter of comment. The 
Conference in another report dealing with agriculture considered 
the farmers directly. Eight recommendations were made in this 
connection. It was urged first that “all prices and all wages should 
be so adjusted that a normal reasonable ratio will be established 
between the incomes of farmers, labourers, manufacturers, and 
the merchants in order that the purchasing power of the farmer 
may be restored, thus hastening the resumption of normal trade, 
manufacturing, and the employment of labour”. It was also 
suggested that freight rates be lowered on commodities trans- 
ported to and from farms; that the prices of farm supplies be 
adjusted to the level of prices of farm products; that ways be 
sought to reduce the aggregate of charges between the farmer and 
the food consumer ; that better credit facilities be provided for 
agriculturists ; that the export of farm products be stimulated; 
that tariff legislation give due regard to a just economic balance 
between agriculture and other industries, and that an earnest pur- 
pose “to take only what is fair and to assist others to win what 
they are justly entitled to have” inspire the nation. 

Special recommendations dealing with the construction in- 
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dustry elaborated in considerable detail what was said in the 
general report. In particular it was recommended 


that Secretary Hoover, in continuation of the policy of the creation 
of local organisations inaugurated by the Department of Commerce, the 
National Federation of Construction Industries, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, etc., appoint a committee selected from the various elements 
interested in construction, such as financiers, labour, engineers, architects, 
contractors, material manufacturers, and others, to be known as the Com- 
mitte on Construction Development, which will be charged with the respon- 
sibility of preparing and making effective plans for : (a) co-operation with 
the governors and mayors in the several States in carrying on community 
conferences on construction, to the end that local restrictions may be eli- 
minated, abuses done away with, and proper local attention given to the 
efficient planning and development of construction work ; (b) the 
prompt removal of unnecessary or inequitable limitations and restrictions 
which have retarded real construction activity; such committee to use 
agencies and to adopt such plans for conducling its work as may seem 
to it best, in co-operation with the Secretary of Commerce. The work of 
such local committees as have already been organised in the country have 
[sic] had a profound value in readjusting the construction situation, and the 
time is ripe for their more definite and extensive organisation. 


The reclamation and irrigation of waste lands has, since the 
administration of President Roosevelt, been a part of the settled 
land policy of the United States. The Conference accordingly 
recommended “the loan of Government funds during the present 
period of industrial depression for the purpose of increasing the 
agricultural area of the United States” and that “reclamation 
developments be continued more intensively during the winter 
of 1921-1922”. The Conference suggested to Congress immediate 
consideration of a loan for this purpose. Incidentally it might be 
noted that in his message to Congress on 6 December President 
Harding also asked for the development of reclamation work. 

The Conference gave detailed consideration to the question of 
public employment offices, and recommended the establishment 
of a permanent system of offices, and that the Federal Government 
co-ordinate the work of the various States, performing such tasks 
as collecting, compiling, and publishing statistics and information 
concerning the position of the labour market, standardise the 
work of the employment offices, and encourage the adoption of 
uniform methods. Adequate salaries should be provided and 
adequate safeguards to secure the proper personnel, and to protect 
the tenure of office. Such a system of employment offices should 
be made permanent and should be assisted by advisory committees 
consisting of representatives of employers and workers, to main- 
tain the confidence of both employers and workers in the im- 
partiality of the service. The Conference urged that Congress 
appropriate $400,000 to enable the United States Employment 
Service to co-operate in this work of the States. It also recom- 
mended that the existing work of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, 
which now collects data from certain manufacturing concerns, be 
extended to cover transportation, trade, mining and quarrying; 
that the Bureau of Labour Statistics co-operate with the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission and the Geological Survey, and with State 
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bureaux of labour statistics, where such agencies are able to meet 
the standards exacted, and that an interdepartmental committee 
be formed to consider means of extending and improving employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics and of co-ordinating the infor- 
mation service of local, State, and Federal agencies. A model 
questionnaire for use in the gathering of this information was 
prepared. 

The Conference finally addressed itself to a consideration of 
unemployment and business cycles; the recommendation in this 
connection partook of the nature of a report, and was among the 
soundest work done by the Conference. 


APPRAISAL OF WORK OF CONFERENCE 


It is now convenient to assess the proposals of the President's 
Conference on Unemployment. The emergency recommendations 
suggested no public organisation nor any permanent addition to 
the sum of agencies which existed before the present depression. 
The Conference proposed merely that emergency committees be 
formed in local communities under the leadership of mayors and 
that these committees provide relief for the needy and jobs for the 
workless. In a word, philanthropy was summoned to bear the 
immediate burden of relief. Although it asked for no new branches 
of government, the Conference did in this emergency programme 
look for public aid. This was to take the form of public work. 
The emphasis immediately given to the opportunity of accelerating 
construction by municipalities, States, and the Federal Govern- 
ment was probably the most valid work done in this connection. 
The suggestions concerning the stimulation of housing were ad- 
mirable, but here again reliance was placed in the activity of 
volunteer committees, summoned, it is true, by governors or 
other public officials, but possessing no real authority. The advice 
given to manufacturers was wise so far as it went. Still it should 
be noted that part-time employment which distributes the actual 
volume 6f employment among a larger number of workers lays 
the full burden of unemployment upon wage earners. It is’ not 
easy to justify this in view of the fact that unemployment is now 
commonly recognised to be one of the measurable risks of in- 
dustry. American public opinion does not ask workers to bear the 
full cost of work accidents, which are an analogous hazard of 
production under present conditions. In all frankness this must 
be stated, but, nevertheless, it may at once be admitted that the 
Conference could hardly hope for success in recommending more 
than it did to the manufacturers. Certainly if was not possible to 
improvise a method overnight for the just distribution of the 
tax which unemployment exacts of an industrial society. The 
emergency recommendations were designed to serve a crisis which 
already existed and not to correct the maladjustments of American 
industry. 

It is fair, however, to subject the permanent recommendations 
to a different, if not a more rigid, scrutiny. The general policies 
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advocated were all aimed at the stimulation of business ana 
several dealt with controversial issues. The Conference, in a word, 
asked that railroad rates be lowered, that the tax Bill be passed, 
that the tariff measure be decided, that the financial relationship 
between the Government and the railroads be determined, that 
international armaments be limited, that fluctuations in foreign 
exchange be controlled, that waste in industry be eliminated, 
and that the inequalities in deflation be so adjusted that the 
buying power of various classes be brought nearer to a parity. 
The decision concerning the more important of these questions 
rests with Congress so far as the United States is concerned. It 
is not clear that the recommendations of the President's Con- 
ference on Unemployment have influenced in any way the settle- 
ment which may be made on these matters. The expressions of the 
Conference concerning them were hardly more than the utterance 
of the wishes of business men on the subjects touched. If farmers 
or trade unionists had been called together in conference, their 
proposals would certainly have been phrased in other language 
and in all probability directed to other ends. Furthermore, some 
of the recommendations, notablyethat asking for a settlement of 
the funding questions of the railroads, are remote from unemploy- 
ment. These general recommendations for the permanent recovery 
of unemployment show the President's Conference on Unem- 
ployment at its worst. All that it can fairly be said to have done 
in this connection was to provide a forum where the business 
community could make its opinions heard. 

On the whole, the special recommendations were far more 
profitable. The proposal that Secretary Hoover appoint a com- 
mittee to elaborate a public works policy to be recommended 
to the various legislative bodies was wholly admirable. The 
proposals directed to stimulating employment in ship operations 
were largely an application of the emergency recommendations 
to manufacturers. In the matter of shipping the Conference entered 
a highly controversial issue. It aligned itself against the govern- 
mental ownership of ships, a question of national policy on which 
there are fundamental differences of opinion and certainly not 
one inextricably a part of a proper consideration of unemploy- 
ment. Again, in its suggestion as to help and encouragement for 
American ships carrying the mails, the subsidy issue, one of the 
oldest and most bitterly contested in America, was squinted at if 
not overtly approved. The subsidy problem will be argued on 
other grounds when it is considered in Congress. It is noteworthy, 
however, that a conference which was silent concerning public 
assistance for the unemployed should have in the name of unem- 
ployment urged governmental aid for railroads and for. shipping. 

The suggestions made by the Special Committee of the Con- 
ference concerning the encouragement of employment in bitumin- 
ous coal mining are open to the same criticism. The Conference 
used the fact of unemplovment in the mining industry to urge 
Congress to pay the railroads the “monies now owing them by 
the Federal Government”, despite the well-known fact that a 
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serious divergence has divided Congress and the country on that 
question. On the other hand, the proposai that the railroads 
accumulate coal for five months’ needs is in accordance with a 
sound policy of stabilisation of production in mining. The dis- 
cussion of unemployment in transportation, which ended with 
the admonition that consumers “buy till it hurts”, was hardly 
more than frivolous. Slogans of that sort belong to advertising 
campaigns rather than to a serious treatment of unemployment. 

The programme for the construction industry was built with 
more thought. The voluntary committee representing the different 
interests involved in construction might develop into an informal 
building congress of considerable power. The proposal for the 
acceleration of the Federal Government's reclamation activity was 
a part of the public works scheme and in itself sound. 

The views of the Conference on the development of public 
employment offices assume as settled a number of debatable 
matters, but the stimulus given to general policy may be counted 
gain. In this field both the State and the Federal Governments 
are so backward that ultimate questions concerning the limitations 
of the activities of the States and the nation may be safely post- 
poned until more and better employment offices are created. 
Already the Government has upon occasion taken over and run 
effectively offices previously managed by States and municipalities, 
and in turn local governmental bodies have safely assumed 
management of Federal offices when the national appropriations 
were exhausted. The immediate need is to create the public 
opinion which will sustain a public employment system. The 
Conference contributed potently to that. 

So, too, the emphasis laid on the collection of statistics con- 
cerning unemployment was net gain, even though some other 
arrangement than that suggested by the Conference may be found 
ultimately to be the right one. In this connection one notes a con- 
dition which influenced the work of the Conference in many 
other respects, namely, that the Department of Labour was practi- 
cally without representation in the undertaking. The Conference 
cannot be blamed for that and certainly the Secretary of Com- 
merce was not culpable; and yet it is undeniably true that the 
absence of any equal representation of the Department of Labour 
or of organised labour had a vital influence upon the character of 
the recommendations. 

The special discussion concerning the relation of unemploy- 
ment to business cycles was perhaps the most important single 
contribution made by the Conference. The business cycle is at the 
very heart of the proper work of the Department of Commerce: 
and it is but just to say that Mr. Hoover brought the best business 
intelligence of the country tobear upon that problem. Therepetitive 
character of economic depressions and the practical inevitability 
of recurring unemployment were duly stressed. The Conference 
offered the possibility of controlling the business cycle with the 
consequent avoidance of extremes of prosperity and of depression. 
The practical proposal was that the expansion of the national’ 
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plant and equipment be postponed from times of prosperity to 
seasons of depression. The rough estimate was made that a 
reservation of but ten per cent. of the average annual construction 
would serve to eliminate the fluctuations in employment. The 
further suggestion was offered that an accurate statistical system 
should be organised in order to supply the information requisite 
to such control. This service weuld be normally a part of the 
functions of the Department of Commerce. Already it has been 
planned by Secretary Hoover. 

In another aspect the recommendations concerning the business 
cycle were far-reaching, for in this connection the Conference 
approached the question of unemployment insurance. In parti- 
cular, the measure sponsored by Professor John R. Commons of 
the University of Wisconsin and introduced last year in the 
Wisconsin Legislature as the “Huber Unemployment Prevention 
Bill” was cursorily mentioned. The underlying idea of this plan 
is the application of the principles of workmen’s compensation 
insurance to unemployment. The Conference neither rejected nor 
approved this original scheme of unemployment insurance, but 
the result of citing it as one of the numerous suggestions for 
dealing with the business cycle was favourable. 

Such was the general character of the recommendations of 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment. The recommenda- 
tions, as has been noted, were unanimous. This quality of un- 
animity was a tribute to the success of Secretary Hoover in per- 
suading men of antagonistic views to unite on those questions on 
which they did agree. After the recommendations which all could 
sign were formally in the record the various groups were at 
liberty to spread their partisan views beforethe Conference. This 
was done in a half-hearted manner. Manufacturers and the union 
leaders especially were at pains to write some of their opinions 
upon the book of the Conference. But these pronouncements were 
merely pro forma. The Conference had done its work before 
these ebullitions were allowed. 

What was reported was in substance the highest common 
factor of the opinions of a group in which business men pre- 
dominated, but in which a considerable number of the more 
prominent spokesmen of the American Federation of Labour 
were included. When the Conference was over President Gompers 
moved the vote of thanks to Secretary Hoover and in so doing the 
veteran chieftain of the American unions was at pains to express 
his approval of what had been accomplished. Yet it must be 
acknowledged that this assemblage, which met two years after the 
first International Labour Conference had been held at Washing- 
ton, was able to sanction only a part of what the International 
Organisation laid down as the first essential of any adequate 
treatment of unemployment. The President’s Conference followed 
the International Labour Organisation in urging better industrial 
statistics and in advocating employment exchanges, although on 
this latter question there was a slight difference of opinion 
between the two conferences. The Americans were unable, 
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however, to cast more than a fleeting glance in the direction of 
unemployment insurance, which the international meeting had 
set down as of first importance in the attack on the insecurity of 
employment which curses the workers of every industrial nation. 

It is illuminating to recall in this connection some of the words 
uttered by President Harding when the Conference on Unem- 
ployment was formally convened. Among other things the 
President said: “It is fair to say that you are not asked to solve 
the long-controverted problems of our social system. We have 
builded the America of today on the fundamentals of economic, 
industrial, and political life which have made us what we are, 
and the temple requires no remaking now I would have 
little enthusiasm for any proposed relief which seeks either 
palliation or tonic from the public treasury.” With those words in 
mind as a reminder of what the Administration was in the mood 
to approve, it was obvious that the Conference was unwilling to 
recommend any additions to the governmental structure or any 
policy which involved national expenditures for the relief of the 
workless. Whatever is given to the men and women who cannot 
earn during this time of unemployment must come from the 
coffers of charity, although it must be remembered that the Con- 
ference did not consider itselt a relief body. 


RESULTS OF THE CONFERENCE 


In such a situation it is manifestly difficult to measure 
accurately the results attributable to the Conference. The largest 
ground for hope is probably to be found in the fact that a con- 
tinuing committee was created to offer assistance to those willing 
to apply the recommendations made and to make further studies 
of the subject. This committee has enlisted the co-operation of 
men who have expert knowledge of the field. A broad technical 
basis should be prepared for the next national conference which 
essays the consideration of unemployment. Mr. Edward Eyre 
Hunt, the secretary of the Conference, has summed up the 
achievements which in his judgment should be credited to the 
work done by the men and women who collaborated with 
Secretary Hoover. Mr. Hunt said : 


Mr, Hoover believes that there are one million and a half and perhaps 
as many as two million men and women employed today who would be 
unemployed if it were not for the work of the Conference. There has 
been no change in the industrial situation sufficiently large to explain this. 
It is due to a successful appeal to local responsibility and the sense of 
service. This pick-up may be temporary, but it is a hopeful sign. 


The following are some of the results to date: 


Public opinion for the first time in American history has been focused 
on unemployment. 

A national clearing-house is ready to assist the municipalities, with 
district representatives in the field. 

Congress has inaugurated important public works. 

A large appropriation for the United Stales Employment Service has 
been approved by the Executive for action by Congress. 
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A variety of other measures have been introduced in Congress to carry 
out the recommendations of the Conference, such as Senator Kenyon’s 
bill for long-range planning of public works. 

The construction industries are being organised nationally and locally 
under public direction, as, for example, in St. Louis. 

A thorough investigation of methods for controlling the business cycle 
is in progress. 


Mr. Hunt gives details to support these assertions. Colonel 
Arthur Woods, former Police Commissioner of New York City, is 
acting as director of the national clearing-house. Out of 327 cities 
having a population of 20,000 or more, 209 are reported to have 
organised emergency committees in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. Eighteen regional directors 
working under Colonel Woods have been named to take charge of 
the work in the more important industrial districts. The enlarge- 
ment or renovation of plants and improvement in equipment have 
been ordered by many employers in order to stimulate em- 
ployment. 

The Federal Highway Act makes available $75,000,000 for 
road building. The governors of thirty States reported that in the 
near future work can be started on 6,261 miles of highways 
which will directly employ more than 150,000 men. Municipal 
bond sales for public works have broken aJl records since the 
Conference made its appeal. The Conference resolution on 
reclamation projects resulted in the introduction of a Bill in Con- 
gress carrying an appropriation of $20,000,000 for the continuance 
of projects under way. The Bill introduced by Senator Kenyon in 
order to provide for the long-range planning of public work is of 
great promise. Among other things this would empower the 
Secretary of Commerce to publish information concerning the 
trend of business conditions, in order that public officials and 
others might be enabled to plan public expenditures in such a 
way as to compensate for periods of business depression. 

A considerable resumption of building activity in many States 
was also noted by Secretary Hunt. The effect of the Conference 
was directly shown in the creation of a committee in St. Louis 
to stimulate building. Other evidence of varying significance has 
been adduced to show the changes wrought by the suggestions of 
the President’s Conference on Unemployment. All in all an 
impressive exhibit is made. 


In the course of this discussion it has seemed appropriate to 
advert to the bias and to the weakness of this first national con- 
ference on unemployment. Not to note the omissions would be to 
subtract value from the record of positive accomplishment. This 
has been great. For the first time intelligence of a very high order 
has been brought to bear upon the problem of unemployment in 
the United States. The approach was that of a business man. 
Had a Secretary of Labour as able as the present Secretary of 
Commerce been responsible for the Conference other results would 
undoubtedly have been observed. But because that is true, 
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Americans need not be less grateful to Secretary Hoover. In the 
midst of a season called reactionary, his alone among to outstand- 
ing national leaders has been the spirit which perceived the 
dreadful human consequences of involuntary unemployment. 
With courage he brought his gifts to bear upon the problem. It 
will not be solved by one conference and perhaps not by a single 
generation, but some of the ideas spread broadcast will inevitably 
do much toward the final elimination of that futile sacrifice so 
long accepted as a part of the necessary price of the modern in- 
dustrial system. 


APPENDIX 


Recommendations of the President’s Conference on Unemployment 
Washington (D. C.), United States, 26 September to 13 October 1921 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEASURES FOR PERMANEXT RECOVERY 
OF EMPLOYMENT 


. 


Recovery of our industry and employment must necessarily be a process 
of gradual healing of the great economic wounds of the world war. This 
healing is making distinct progress. 

Without attempting the impossible task of assessing the relative weight 
of different forces, the Conference presents the following summary of the more 
important matters that require constructive and immediate settlement, if 
recovery in business and permanent employment are to be more expeditiously 
accomplished. 

(1) Readjustment of railway rates to a fairer basis of the relative value of 
commodities, with special consideration of the rates upon primary commodities, 
at the same time safeguarding the financial stability of the railways. 

(2) Speedy completion of the tax Bill with its contemplated reduction of 
taxes, in order that business now held back pending definite determination 
may proceed. 

(3) Definite settlement of tariff legislation in order that business may 
determine its future conduct and policies. 

(4) Settlement of the financial relationships between the Government and 
the railways, having in mind the immediate necessity for increased mainten- 
ance and betterments, making effective increased railway employment and 
stimulation of general employment, in order that the railways may be prepared 
for enlarged business as it comes. 

(5) Limitation of world armament and consequent increase of tranquillity 
and further decrease of the tax burden not only of the United States but of 
other countries, 

(6) Steps looking to the minimising of fluctuations in exchange, because 
recovery from the great slump in exports (due to the economic situation in 
Europe) cannot make substantial progress so long as extravagant daily fluc- 
tuations continue in foreign exchange, for no merchant can determine the 
delivery cost of any international shipment. 

(7) Definite programmes of action that will lead to elimination of waste 
and more regular employment in seasonal and intermittent industries, notably 
in the coal industry, in order that the drain upon capital may be lessened 
and the annual income of workers may be increased. 

(8) In the field of all the different industries and occupations the rapidity 
of recovery will depend greatly upon the speed of proportionate adjustment 


of the inequalities in deflation.... Agriculture has reached an unduly low plane, 
while transportation, coal, and some branches of the construction industries. 
are of the highest... . There is an entire disproportion between the price of the 


primary commodities and the ultimate retail price. These disproportionate 
increases in the progressive stages of distribution are due to increased costs 
of transportation, enlarged profits, interest, taxes, labour, and other charges. 
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If the buying power of the different elements of the community is to be 
restored, then these levels must reach nearer a relative plane. For example, 
the farmer cannot resume his full consuming power and thus give increased 
employment to the other industries until either his prices increase or until 
more of other products and services come into fair balance with his com- 
modities, and therefore the reach of his income, 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


It is recommended : 

(1) That the present practice of the Bureau of Labour Statistics of collecting 
from manufacturing concerns as of the 15th of each month data concerning 
the number of employees on the pay-rolls and the amount of their earnings 
and of publishing monthly indices of the changes therein be extended to cover 
transportation, trade, and mining and quarrying. 

(2) That in getting the data concerning the state of employment in mining 
and quarrying the Bureau of Labour Statistics collaborate with the United 
States Geological Survey. 

(3) That in getting data concerning the state of employment in railroad 
transportation the Bureau of Labour Statistics collaborate with the Inter-state 
Commerce Commission. 

(4) That where competent, reliable State bureaux of labour statistics exist 
or become established, like the Massachusetts and New York bureaux, the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics collect through such bureaux within such States 
instead of collecting directly from the establishments. 


Unirep StaTES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


(i) A permanent system of employment offices for bringing workers and 
jobs together with the quickest despatch is necessary, both in times of depres- 
sion and prosperity. 

(2) Your Committee finds that there are now 25 States which have estab- 
lished State employment systems, and public employment offices are now 
being operated in about 200 cities, of which about 17 are purely municipal 
enterprises. Most of the 200 offices are supported jointly by the State and 
municipality. Your Committee feels that in any permanent system the State 
should be the operating unit of such employment offices, and that the extension 
of such offices should be encouraged. The Federal Government itself should 
not operate local offices or do placement work. 

(3) However, for the purpose of bringing about co-ordination the Federal 
Government should : (a) collect, compile and make available statistical informa- 
tion ; (/b) collect and make available information which will facilitate inter- 
State placements ; (c) through educational measures improve standards of work 
and encourage the adoption of uniform systems. 

(4) The existing provision of the Federal Government and many State 
governments for all branches of such work is inadequate, and should be 
strengthened. The work is of first-rate importance and should be recognised 
as a job for men of first-rate ability from the top down, The director should 
be appointed directly by the President. Adequate salaries should be provided 
and adequate safeguards to secure the proper personnel and to protect the 
tenure of office. 

(5) An adequate permanent system of employment offices as above sug- 
gested would obviate the necessity of creating new offices whenever new emerg- 
encies arise, It would also prevent the public employment office from being 
regarded as a mere temporary philanthropic device, and thus through misunder- 
standing from not being used generally. 

(6) In order to secure and maintain the confidence of both employers and 
workers in the impartiality of the service rendered and the statistics published, 
an advisory committee consisting of representatives of employers and workers 
should be appointed to co-operate with the director, as well as a similar system 
of local advisory committees to co-operate with the State and municipal offices. 
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The Conference urged that Congress appropriate $400,000 to 
enable the United States Employment Service to operate in the 
inter-State field by : 


(1) co-operation with the emergency employment agencies erected by the 
States and municipalities ; 

(2) informing States in which there is a scarcity of labour of the situation 
in States where there is a surplus of labour of the kinds desired ; 

(3) securing and compiling information on employment opportunities 
throughout the country. 


Pusiic WorKS 


(1) That the Chairman of the Conference be requested to consider ‘the 
advisability of appointing a committee to study methods and make recom- 
mendations for utilising a percentage of the ordinary necessary public works 
of the Federal, State, and city governments as a reserve against future periods 
of unemployment and industrial depression. 

(2) That the studies of this committee should include the relation of the 
cities and States to any Federal policy which may be suggested and be pub- 
lished as part of the proceedings of the Unemployment Conference. 


SHIPPING 


Decision on Jones Act. Prompt action on the enforcement or amendment 
of the Jones Act is desirable in order to extend aid to shipping and to relieve 
it from its present uncertainty. 

Disposal of Shipping Board Ships. This Committee affirms its belief 
that the-expressed policy of the Federal Government to retire from the ownership 
and operation of ships should be made effective at the earliest practicable date. 


A Marine Code and Unified Administration. A single organic marine law, 
adequately administered by one Federal Department instead of by many as 
at present, would facilitate close co-operation with shipping interests and 
would go far toward lifting present legislative and administrative burdens 
from shipping. 

Coastwise Laws. It is the belief of this Committee that the present 
coastwise shipping laws should be faithfully enforced and that we can with 
advantage at this time extend them to include all of our insular possessions. 

American Goods in American Ships. It is only logical that American ships 
be aided to the extent that they be given exclusive carriage of Federally 
controlled products, and every possible help and encouragement extended 
to American ‘ships carrying the mails. 

With regard to measures for stabilising shipbuilding, your Committee can 
only suggest that whatever will help American shipping and manufacturing 
will also aid American shipbuilding. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


(1) The approaching Conference for Limitation of Armaments should 
result in bringing about a reduction in the military burdens, and consequently 
the budgets of nations which are now maintaining excessive military estab- 
lishments, and will be a long step toward arresting constantly increasing 
inflation, increasing depreciation and extreme fluctuations of the various 
foreign currencies. 

(2) The United States should be effective in the deliberations and decisions 
of the Reparations Commission and other agencies, so that its influence may 
be exerted toward a reasonable control of the present unregulated payment 
of reparations by Germany. 

(3) Authority should immediately be granted by Congress to enable the 
Administration to deal with the funding of foreign debts owing to the United 
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States Government in such a way as to avoid injury to the country’s foreign 
trade and our employment. 

In conclusion the Conference points out that broad questions of policy, 
such as national shipping, tariff, and taxes, will have important effects upon 
movement of our commodities to overseas markets. 


AGRICULTURE 


(1) All prices and all wages should be so adjusted that a normal reasonable 
ratio will be established between the incomes of farmers, labourers, manu- 
facturers, and the merchants in order that the purchasing power of the farmer 
may be restored, thus hastening the resumption of normal trade, manufacturing, 
and the employment of labour. 

(2) Railroad freight rates on commodities transported to and from the 
farm must be substantially reduced without delay. 

(3) The prices of materials, farm implements, and supplies must be adjusted 
to the price level of farm products. Manufacturers and dealers must realise 
that farmers cannot at present price levels resume normal buying and thereby 
restore normal employment. 

(4) The aggregate of charges between the farmer and the food consumer 
are excessive, and ways should be found to reduce them. In August 1921 
the index of producers’ price on beef cattle (as compared with the year 1913) 
was 91, while the index of wages in meat-packing plants was 186, of freight 
rales on dressed meat 214, and the index of retail meat prices varied 
from 112 to 161. 

(5) Better credit facilities must be provided for agriculture, which will 
furnish funds for production and orderly marketing for long periods suited 
to the requirements of the industry at reasonable rates of interest and without 
opportunity for the unscrupulous to charge unreasonable commissions, 
premiums, or brokers’ charges. A recent nation-wide referendum showed 
that tens of thousands of farmers have been paying 6 to 10 per cent. interest 
plus 2 to 10 per cent. brokerage on borrowed money. 

(6) Exports of agricultural products should be stimulated with the aid of 
our merchant marine, foreign credits, and by such other proper means and 
encouragements as will aid foreign commerce. 

(7) Any tariff legislation which may be enacted should develop and maintain 
a just economic balance between agriculture and other industries and treat 
fairly both producers and consumers. 

(8) History is repeating itself. Previous wars have been followed by periods 
of depression which have in turn been followed by prosperity. Prosperity has 
come with the revival of agriculture, which has provided an expanding domestic 
market for manufactured products, thus restoring industrial activity with the 
employment of all classes of labour. This course of events is inevitable. We 
can only hasten or retard its progress. 

The production of our farms supplemented by raw materials from the 
mines can provide the subsistence which will enable all industry to prosper. 
The adjustment will be hastened by the honest co-operation of all intelligent and 
thoughtful people. One of the chief factors will be the renewal and promotion 
of habits of industry and thrift by citizens and by the Government. 

The chief of all factors to hasten readjustment will be an earnest purpose 
throughout the whole nation to take only what is fair and to assist others to 
win what they are justly entitled to have. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND Business CyCLEs 


The first tasks of the President’s Unemployment Conference were to canvass 
the available figures concerning the numbers of men now out of work in various 
parts of the United States and to consider the Lest means of mitigating the 
suffering threatened by the present emergency. Now that these two tasks 
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are accomplished, a third task must be undertaken, a task that looks to the 
future rather than to the present, to prevention rather than cure. 

While the proportion of wage and salary earners now out of work is 
probably somewhat larger than at any previous time in our business history, 
the present emergency is not without precedent, A similar situation prevailed 
in the winter of 1914 to 1915, in 1908, and in 1894, to go no further back. Four 
times in a single generation the numbers of the unemployed in the United 
States have been counted by millions and the idle capital of the country has 
been counted by billions of dollars. If the future is like the past, similar 
periods of misery and financial loss will recur from time to time. The work 
Jf the Unemployment Conference is not complete until it has provided for a 
thorough study of the problems whether we are helpless to prevent the periodical 
recurrence of such times, whether we cannot at least reduce their intensity 
and duration. 

The best method of handling this problem has been carefully considered. 
Various proposals for preventing or mitigating periods of widespread unem- 
ployment have been suggested to the Conference. To determine what among 
these proposals are practicable and to devise methods of putting the practicable 
proposals into effect will take much time and thought. Obviously the whole 
Conference cannot spend months in making the necessary investigations. 
Instead it authorised the chairman to appoint a committee to see this work 
done. 

All the proposals for preventing the recurrence or mitigating the severity 
of future periods of unemployment recognise that the problem is one in which 
the interests of both ‘capital’ and ‘labour’ are involved, and involved without 
clashing. The vast majority of the unemployed were recently on the pay- 
rolls of private business enterprises. These men lost their jobs because their 
employers were losing money. Over 15,000 business enterprises have been 
forced into bankruptcy since the present period of depression began, and the 
number now operating at a loss must be very large. Unemployment on a 
vast scale is always a result of business depression. The problem of preventing 
or mitigating unemployment is therefore part of the larger problem of preventing 
or mitigating alternations of business activity and stagnation. 

Such alternations have been a prominent feature of business experience 
for a century or more not only in the United States, but also in all other 
countries that have attained a high stage of commercial organisation. England, 
Germany, Austria, and France ; Belgium, Italy, the Netherlands, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries ; Australia, Canada, South Africa, Chile, and the Argentine; 
in recent years Japan and British India—have had more or less regular cycles 
of prosperity, crises, depression, and revival like the United States. The 
reverberations of these disturbances in the chief Powers have been felt even 
by the countries in a less advanced stage of economic development. The 
‘business cycle’ is a world phenomenon. It is not to be treated as a 
specifically American problem or as one of passing interest. 

These international aspects of the problem have an important bearing on 
all proposals for treatment. Anything that we can do now or later toward 
mitigating business depression within our own borders will prove advantageous 
to all the countries from which we buy or to which we sell or lend. And 
conversely the difficulties confronting American business will be sensibly 
lessened by the recovery from depression of any of the countries with which 
we have important dealings. 

The world-wide scope and the long succession of business crises do not 
prove that the problem of controlling the business cycle is a hopeless one. 
On the contrary, this history, when examined in detail, proves that the problem 
can be solved at least in part. For the leading business nations have made 
incontestable progress toward diminishing the violence of business crises. 
Each step in this direction has resulted from a wise use of lessons drawn 
from past experience. The creation of the Federal Reserve system is a notable 
example of American achievement in this field. That measure prevented the 
crisis of 1920 from degenerating into panic. Having devised a method of 
mitigating the severity of crises, we can with good prospects of success turn 
our constructive effort to the further problem of mitigating the severity of 
depressions. 
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The business cycle is marked by peak periods of boom between valleys 
of depression and unemployment. The peak periods of boom are times of 
speculation, oOver-expansion, extravagance in living, relaxation in effort, 
wasteful expenditure in industry and commerce, with consequent destruction 
of capital. The valleys are marked by business stagnation, unemployment, 
and suffering. Both of these extremes are vicious, and the vices of the one 
beget the vices of the other. It is the wastes, the miscalculations, and the 
maladjustments grown rampant during booms that make inevitable the painful 
process of liquidation. The most hopeful way to check the losses and misery 
of depression is therefore to check the feverish extremes of ‘prosperity *. The 
best time to act is at a fairly early stage in the growth of the boom. 

In any analysis of our productive. process we can make a broad distinction 
between our additions to national plant and equipment, such as houses, railroads, 
manufactures, and tools on one hand, and the consumable goods which we 
produce on the other. At the present time we increase our activities in both 
of these directions at the same time, and in their competition with each other 
we produce our booms. 

The ebb and flow in the demand for consumable goods may not be subject 
to direct control ; but, on the other hand, it should be possible in some measure 
to control the expansion of the national plant and equipment. If all branches 
of our public works and the construction work of our public utilities — the 
railways, the telephones, etc.—could systematically put aside financial reserves 
to be provided in times of prosperity for the deliberate purpose of improvement 
and expansion in times of depressions, we would not only greatly decrease 
the depth of depressions but we would at the same time diminish the height 
of booms. We would in fact abolish acute unemployment and wasteful 
extravagance, For a rough calculation indicates that if we maintained a 
reserve of but 10 per cent. of our average annual construction for this purpose, 
we could almost iron out the fluctuations in employment. 

Nor is this plan financially impracticable. Under it our plant and equip- 
ment would be built in times of lower costs than is now the case when the 
contractor competes with consumable goods overbidding for both material 
and labour. 

The subject is one of the most profound national importance, and is at 
least one direction in which a balance-wheel could be erected that would tend 
to maintain an even level of employment and business. The action of the 
States of Pennsylvania and California in making a provision for the control 
of public works to this end is one of the most interesting and important 
economic experiments in the country. 

In order to guide such a policy it is fundamental that an accurate statistical 
service be organised for determining the volume of production of stocks and 
consumption of commodities and the volume of construction in progress 
through the nation, and an accurate return of the actual, and not theoretical, 
unemployment. These services are now partially carried on in the different 
government Departments. 

Such statistical service would in itself contribute to minimising the peaks 
and valleys in the economic curve. :-The same warnings that would enable 
intelligent.action on the part of public authorities and those who control large 
enterprises in guidance as to the periods in which construction should be 
deferred or should be initiated would also serve as a warning to the com- 
mercial public and would tend in themselves to effect the ends desired. As 
a first step in such a programme, statistical services adequate to this purpose 
should be immediately authorised and carried out by the Federal Government. 

The Committe charged with following up the work of the Unemployment 
Conference will have to consider other plans that have been put before the 
Conference with the endorsement of various bodies, such, for example, as the 
“Huber Unemployment Prevention Bill” now pending in the Wisconsin 
Legislature, the schemes for insuring a minimum return in lean years to 
both capital and labour with which certain corporations are experimenting, 
and the out-of-work benefits of trade unions. Various reforms of the banking 
and monetary systems also have warm advocates—centralised banking, stabilis- 
ing the dollar, raising discount rates earlier or more rapidly in periods of 
prosperity, and the like. 
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All these topics and perhaps others unknown to the Conference might be 
taken up by the proposed committee on the prevention of unemployment or 
left alone, according as the committee saw or did not see a prospect of render- 
ing service by an investigation. Certainly the committee should not be burdened 
with the duty of investigating every proposal that has been or may be made 
for the accomplishment of its object. On the contrary, the committee should 
have power to limit its investigations strictly to those plans whose merits and 
defects it is able to determine with the means in hand. 

A report from such a committee prepared after due deliberation is neces- 
sary to follow out and render effective the emergency work of the President's 
Unemployment Conference, for no constructive programme of preventing the 
recurrence of periods of wide-spread unemployment is likely to succeed unless 
it is based upon thorough investigation of the underlying facts and a matured 
judgment on the merits and defects of the proposals submitted to the Conference, 
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Conference at Geneva was to declare itself competent to 
deal with agricultural labour questions. From the point 
of view of organisation this was the only solution of the problem. 
It would have been impossible to have had two Labour Offices, 
one for industrial, maritime, and commercial labour questions, 
and another for agricultural labour questions. Even if the 
wording of the Peace Treaty was not quite clear, this practical 
consideration guided the delegates in their decision. 

The result of the Third Labour Conference was seven 
Conventions and eight Recommendations, together with a number 
of Resolutions. These Conventions and Recommendations were 
worked out in a most careful way. The International Labour 
Office had done the necessary preparatory work thoroughly, and 
the Commissions appointed by the Conference were to a great 
extent composed of experts. To my mind the work of the Third 
International Labour Conference was better prepared and better 
conducted than that of the First Conference at Washington. It 
was quite natural that it should be so. At the Washington 
Conference no Labour Office had prepared the work. Besides, 
the delegates did not know each other. A few of them had seen | 
each other before, during the preparation of the Peace Treaty, 
but most of them met at Washington for the first time ; nor were 
there so many experts at Washington as could have been wished. 
Monsignor Nolens, speaking at the Geneva Conference, pointed 
out that the spirit of the Washington Conference was gone. In 
a certain sense he was right. The Washington Conference had 
been guided by a desire to get to decisions and to obtain quick 
solutions of the problems laid before it. The problems were 
therefore not studied carefully enough and the daring spirit of 
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the Conference made the majority push through Conventions 
which were too rigidly drawn to be adopted by the large 
industrial countries. The Geneva Conference was more careful 
and it is therefore to be expected that the result will be better. 

An important result of the Washington Conference was the 
formation of the International Organisation of Industrial 
Employers. The industrial employers of the world had never 
met before 1919. When the employers’ group at Washington 
was called together, it was soon discovered that the work of such 
a conference must be thoroughly prepared in advance and that 
the employers of the world should meet at intervals to study the 
various problems put before them by the Labour Office and the 
application of these problems in their respective countries. 
During the two years which have elapsed the International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers has grown strong, and at 
the Third International Labour Conference at Geneva _ the 
employers’ group accepted the services of the International 
Organisation of Industrial Employers during the Conference. 
Before the Third Labour Conference was convened the employers 
had organised their experts in committees to study various 
agricultural questions and those relating to the weekly rest, white 
lead, anthrax, and others ; they were thus well prepared to take 
their place on the mixed Commissions of the Conference. 


The purpose of the International Labour Conferences is to 
improve labour conditions. For this reason it is essential that 
the employers and workers should co-operate. This was not 
often the case at the First Washington Conference, but at the 
Third Conference at Geneva the workers’ group and _ the 
employers’ group co-operated successfully on several occasions. 
Thus they agreed on the election of the chairmen to the various 
mixed Commissions. They also decided on a final compromise 
in the solution of the white lead question. The latter incident 
was so important and of such an amusing character that I wish 
to recall it. 

During the twenty-fourth sitting of the Conference on 18 Nov- 
ember Dr. Legge of Great Britain moved an adjournment for 
fifteen minutes in order to allow the White Lead Commission to 
meet with a view to arriving at a decision. The employers’ 
group at once met in an adjoining room and decided to accept 
a compromise on certain conditions; three delegates were 
appointed to negotiate with delegates from the workers’ group 
as to such a compromise. In the meanwhile the White Lead 
Commission had started its proceedings in another room, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Obed Smith of Canada. The three 
employers’ delegates entered and walked up to the farther end 
of the room, where Mr. Poulton, the workers’ delegate from the 
United Kingdom, sat surrounded by several other workers’ 
representatives. Negotiations were started at once. By and by 
the other members of the Commission gathered round the little 
group, and finally Mr. Obed Smith, the Chairman, and the other 
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officers of the Commission found themselves deserted. Mr. Smith 
was aware of the importance of the negotiations going on at the 
farther end of the room and let them continue for over ten 
minutes, when finally he called out that the sitting would 
proceed. Mr. Poulton, striking the table in front of him with 
his fist, exclaimed: “Order”, adding that it was he who was 
in the chair at the moment and that the work in his corner of 
the room had to be finished before the Commission could 
continue to sit. Mr. Obed Smith smiled and let the thing go on, 
and five minutes later Mr. Poulton was able to announce on 
behalf of the workers and the employers that they had made a 
compromise, which he put before the Commission. The sitting 
of the Commission then proceeded and the compromise was 
accepted. The compromise was afterwards adopted by the 
Conference. I tell this story in order to shew the spirit in which 
the workers and the employers often met during the Third 
Conference, hoping that the same spirit will be present during 
coming Conferences. 

Since the Third Labour Conference was held many persons 
have approached me with the conviction that international 
conference work is of no use. I have told them they are mistaken 
and have expressed the opinion that of all the work done by the 
League of Nations that of these Labour Conferences will be the 
most permanent. International effort for improving social 
conditions is of old date; it had grown strong even before the 
war and is bound to continue. It is therefore to my mind of 
great advantage that this important work be continued within 
the framework of a strong organisation. It is also desirable that 
social conditions should be standardised in the various countries 
as far as possible, and this is one of the aims of the International 
Labour Office. It seems to me, however, that the work is going 
on almost too rapidly. If an alteration of Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty is possible, I would deem it advisable that from now on 
the International Conferences be held only every second or third 
year. Already the Conventions and Recommendations passed by 
the three Conferences are of such a number and of such great 
importance that it will take some time for states to adopt new 
laws and alter old ones in order to accommodate themselves to 
the proposed suggestions, particularly now when world economic 
conditions are so disturbed. Mr. Albert Thomas and his collab- 
orators, I think, should bear in mind the old proverb : “More 
haste, less speed” (1). 

If I may use this occasion to offer further criticism, I wish to 
say that I think it would be advisable that a certain number of 
practical industrial experts should be engaged by the International 





(:) Editorial Note: It should be stated that the items on the agenda are 
not determined by “Mr. Albert Thomas and his collaborators” but by the 
Governing Body. The Office is entirely in agreement with the opinion that 
the Conference agenda need to be greatly lightened, and made proposals to 
the Governing Body to that effect. 
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Labour Office. It seems to me that the tendency of the Office is 
to engage to a considerable extent those who believe in socialistic 
doctrines (2) ; although these doctrines are beautiful from a human 
point of view, they very often do not coincide with the economic 
lawsofthe world. Itherefore believethat the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Office would be based on sounder principles if its 
reports on various questions were criticised by experts with a 
practical knowledge of industry. 








(?) Editorial Note : It should be stated that the staff of the International 
Labour Office is not recruited on account of their opinions, bul solely on 
account of their intellectual qualifications. In the great majority of cases 
these qualifications are tested by competitive examination in which no question 
of economic or political tenets enters. The examinations have produced persons 
of all shades of opinions and of varied experience, but in order to ensure the 
collaboration of “practical industrial experts” the Office has requested the 
employers’ organisations on three occasions to assist by proposing suitable 
candidates. So far, however, no nominations have been received. ; 





The Work of the Geneva Conference 
Léon seem 


General Secretary of the French General Confederation of Labour, 
Workers’ Delegate from France, Vice-President, Third 
International Labour Conference, Geneva. 


 OLLOWING on the Washington and Genoa Conferences, a 
4 further important stage in the life and development of the 
International Labour Organisation was marked by the 
Conference held at Geneva. He would undoubtedly be a bold man® 
who would attempt to estimate its full results three months after 
the sessions have taken place. The precise bearing of the 
decisions which were taken cannot immediately be summed up, 
but it is at least possible to state the views of the workers’ 
delegates on this Third Conference. 

Its primary characteristic to our minds was that of being the 
logical continuation of the two previous Conferences. Washington 
was the opening. There we had to define general lines for the 
international regulation of labour, from the point of view both of 
essential labour demands and of their application to workers in 
industry. The importance of this initial task was considerable, 
but its difficulties were to some degree alleviated by the fact 
that the state of labour legislation in various modern countries 
lent itself to the generalisation of reforms already achieved, while, 
on the other hand, the power acquired by organised labour was 
such as to ensure their application. 

At Genoa this principle of the general regulation of labour was 
extended to workers at sea. But in 1920 we were already being 
forced to recognise the increasing difficulty of our task. It was 
not so much that labour is less powerful among seamen than 
among workers in industry, as that the problems to be solved 
were becoming more complex, and above all that the Conference 
was required to interfere more markedly than at Washington 
with current conditions prevailing in the different countries. 

The Geneva Conference was confronted with an even more 
arduous task in that it sought means to confer on agricultural 
labour the benefits granted to other groups of workers. It was 
impossible not to realise the difficulties involved even before the 
Conference opened. Again, the actual state of legislation in each 
country, in the case of the agricultural wage-earner, obviously 
left a much wider gap between what was being aimed at and 
what had already been attained than confronted the worker in 
industrv, in commerce, or at sea. Finally, the organisation of 
agricultural labour is mostly of recent date, and almost always 
inadequate. 
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These factors have to be taken into account in estimating the 
value of the work done at Geneva. There may perhaps also be a 
tendency to forget that neither the Washington nor the Genoa 
discussions were conducted without conflict or friction; but those 
who have followed the work of the International Labour Organ- 
isation from its start cannot forget the sometimes sharp disagree- 
ments experienced at those two Conferences. The realisation of 
the proposals of Part XIII of the Treaty has not been, nor should 
it rightly have been, easy. Nothing is won without a struggle, 
and it is this continuous effort and the trouble devoted to achiev- 
ing an end that very largely give the latter its value. All these 
general considerations are to the point if the work of the Third 
International Labour Conference is to be justly appraised. 

Some reservations must certainly be made, if this is to be inter- 

reted in the sense of saying that the workers’ expectations 
were fully realised. We did not get all we wanted, all we felt 
to be just and necessary, on the many subjects on the agenda. 
But having made our reservations, having taken into account 
the general conditions under which the Conference worked, we 
cannot in the face of the decisions finally reached fail to recognise 
the value of its results. It is of considerable importance to us 
that the Geneva Conference marked a step in advance, even 
though one smaller than we had demanded of the International 
Labour Organisation. That step in advance was taken when the 
attempt to withdraw agricultural labour problems from the 
competence of the Organisation failed. We have no desire to 
reopen this controversy here, but we can forget neither the 
energy with which this attempt was made nor the arguments 
and pretexts brought forward in its support; still less can we 
forget the object pursued, which was both to reduce the authority 
of the Organisation and to get the Conference to declare the 
existence of two distinct classes of wage-earners, one with the 
right to receive that minimum of social justice essential—to quote 
the words of the Treaty—to peace, the other deprived of those 
rights and guarantees. A little reflection has already brought out 
the paradoxical character of so strange a theory, of claims so 
untenable. The Conference rejected them. It did not, indeed, 
pursue the matter to the logical conclusion demanded by the 
workers; but a way has been opened up, and what has already 
been done on behalf of agricultural labour justifies the belief that 
the work will be completed. 

It is obvious that this first result might be a guide in judging 
certain other difficulties confronting us at Geneva, all of them the 
outcome of the general conditions of society. Representatives of 
the working classes could not fail to realise that they were about 
to be faced, in the international sphere, with the same attacks as 
had confronted them in their own countries. We have been told 
that the time is past for the sort of illusions that followed the 
war, that the need for international labour legislation no longer 
presses on governments with the urgency of three years ago. We 
have seen capitalism once more take the offensive, and have 
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noted every attempt to revert to a state of affairs existing before 
the war. Nor can we any longer shut our eyes to the fact that 
in certain countries labour has gone through an internal crisis 
detrimental to its power and to the interests it represents and 
defends. But the Geneva Conference has no more adopted the 
view of those who imagined these passing difficulties sufficient 
cause for driving the International Labour Conference to 
retrograde action, than of those who sought to make it forget 
that its duty is, not to look after individual interests, but to protect 
general interests and to defend a human ideal. The Conference 
was not to be persuaded that its work must simply be that of 
measuring opposing forces and of making a pronouncement in 
favour of those momentarily superior. This we feel to be of 
happy augury, showing that the Third Conference has continued 
the work begun two years ago. 

The world of labour will not magnify these temporary diffi- 
culties, or think them a reason for withdrawing the trust it 
placed in the International Labour Organisation. All past experi- 
ence teaches the worker what laborious and unremitting effort 
is needed to obtain that social justice which is his aim. There is 
no royal road to progress. These difficulties, which we do well 
to recail here, are themselves indicative of the importance of the 
task in which the worker is taking a hand. If it were of no value, 
leading to no real results, there would be nothing to excite the 
hostility displayed by the two extremes of society, who meet here 
equally determined to take refuge in denial. 

Nor are the workers willing to admit that results achieved can 
be compromised because of any temporary difficulties. They 
have already passed through many crises, and have emerged from 
all with increased power, armed for fresh attack. The like will 
happen this time too; witness the power maintained by their 
international organisation. We are profoundly convinced that 
those are mistaken who count on passing difficulties to effect a 
permanent set-back. It is a serious miscalculation to suppose that 
these difficulties will lead the workers to forget the promises 
made to them during the war; for that is not the problem at all. 
It is not a case of knowing whether the sacrifices made by the 
masses during the world struggle are to be compensated by the 
recognition of some of their legitimate rights; it is a question of 
understanding that the masses must needs take their part in the 
world re-organisation on which alone peace can be established. 
This work is today indispensable; tomorrow its urgency will be 
even greater than it was immediately after the Armistice, precisely 
because the blunders made since then, because the policy of 
ignoring how indispensable it really is, have aggravated the 
situation to such a point that we are now forced to return to it 
as the sole means of restoring the world’s normal activities, of 
re-establishing equilibrium, as the sole possibility of repairing 
the grievous effects of the war, or even of continuing to exist. 

To our mind another result of the Geneva Conference should 
here be emphasised. The Conference did not merely refuse to 
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follow those who wished to restrict the competence and action of 
the International Labour Organisation; on the contrary, it actually 
extended the duties of the latter substantially by falling in 
with labour views. It may be recalled that at Washington a very 
small majority rejected the resolution on the distribution of raw 
materials proposed by our colleague Baldesi and supported by 
us on behalf of the workers’ group. This same resolution, when 
brought forward at Geneva, was passed. Why should noemphasis 
be laid on this decision, which anticipated the concern which 
was shown by various governments at Cannes, and suggests 
how much the solution demanded by us :s forcing itself upon 
them, if the abnormal economic situation of the world is to be 
remedied? We may also mention the passing of our own resolu- 
tion on unemployment, supplementing that of our colleague 
Schiirch, instructing the International Labour Office to convene 
an international conference. We showed at the time that the 
problems raised by the regulation of labour could not be con- 
sidered apart from general economic problems, and that in these 
questions no national solutions can be adequate. As soon as any 
attempt is made to discover the conditions for that reconstruction 
which the world requires, if it is to be saved from paralysis and 
want, the very nature of the problems attacked forces us to admit 
the urgency of a world re-organisation which would constitute a 
‘solidarity of nations’ and for which the collaboration of the 
workers must be asked. Nor can it be denied that it was these 
considerations which prompted the Allied Governments to convene 
the International Conference of Genoa. 

It would be easy to demonstrate in the light of recent events 
the real character of these resdélutions of the Conference and the 
new perspective which they open up to the International Labour 
Organisation. They have at least already shown the efficacy of 
the work begun less than two years ago, the importance and place 
it has already won, and the hopes it has raised. The workers, far 
from withdrawing their confidence, will continue to give their 
support, so as to secure, in their unremitting pursuit of the 
general interest, that peace and progress which they desire above 
all other things. 
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Industrial Arbitration in Queensland 


by 
Thomas William McCawLey 
President of the Court of Industrial Arbitration and Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Queensland 


Australian continent; it comprises about 670,000 square 

miles, and has a population of 750,000 inhabitants. The 
principal city is Brisbane, which has a population of 200,000. The 
State is divided naturally into two sections by the Great Dividing 
Range running roughly parallel with the coast. West of the range 
the pastoral industry—the production of wool and meat—is 
carried on, east of it, dairying and agriculture. The northern 
portion of the coastal district produces the greater part of the 
sugar consumed in Australia. Other important industries are 
mining, slaughtering of cattle and freezing of meat for export, 
wheat farming, and fruit growing. Fully 80 per cent. of the 
employees in commerce, transport, and industry in the State have 
their wages and conditions of labour regulated by industrial 
awards and determinations ; on 31 March 1921 this number was 
roughly 100,000. 

In Australia all the States have laws establishing tribunals 
empowered to regulate wages and conditions of labour. There is 
also a Federal tribunal. Under the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Australia of 1901 the Commonwealth Parliament was 
empowered to make laws as to “conciliation and arbitration for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State”. In view of the establishment 
of inter-state free trade, an eftort was made in the first session of 
the Commonwealth Parliament to empower it to regulate labour 
conditions in general ; but attempts to alter the constitution have 
failed, and Parliament merely passed a law establishing a 
Commonwealth Court dealing solely with conciliation and 
arbitration of labour disputes. 

There has been much litigation as to the precise limitation of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Arbitration Court. Thus far it has 
been determined that it can only deal with disputes and dis- 
putants directly concerned, that it cannot make awards binding 
on persons not parties to the dispute, and that the dispute must 
be shown to extend beyond the limits of a State. The whole 
question came up at the Premiers’ Conference of Australia during 
the first week of November 1921. Two resolutions were intro- 
duced proposing legislation by the various States and the Com- 
monwealth Parliament for the establishment of a combined court, 
made up of judges of the Commonwealth and State courts and 
tribunals, to act as a court of appeal from all State and Federal 


T HE State of Queensland forms the north-eastern portion of the 
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arbitration courts. This court would determine the jurisdiction 
of the Commonwealth and State arbitration tribunals respectively, 
and would fix the basic minimum wage and the standard hours 
of labour in any or all industries in the Commonwealth. Legis- 
lation by the Commonwealth was also advocated in order to 
confine the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
to disputes in Federal industries, and to except employees of a 
State from its jurisdiction. Such legislation would leave the 
courts of the various States free to deal with matters of fact; no 
question of jurisdiction could arise, because the scope of their 
authority would be entirely fixed by the one combined court in 
question. Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister, in announcing the 
decisions of the Conference, called attention to the fact of the 
difficulty of amending the constitution. 
No amendment to the constitution is possible for some considerable 
time, and the present industrial conditions arising out of the war, accentuated 


by the conflicting and overlapping jurisdictions of the Federal and the State 
industrial system, call for some immediate remedy. 


The changes proposed would no doubt dispose of the question 
whether awards of the Federal Court prevail over those made 
by State tribunals, although judicial authority at the present time, 
it may be observed, indicates that they do not. Cases of technical 
inconsistency seldom occur; where Federal and State awards 
overlap, it is usually possible to comply with both. The policy 
of the Queensland court, when it finds that some of the persons 
who will be bound or affected by the State award are already 
subject to a Federal award, is to refuse, save in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, to deal with the matter covered by the Federal award, 
or to exempt from the operation of the State award persons 
covered by the Federal award, or to make the State award conform 
as nearly as may be to the conditions of the Federal award. 

The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916 of the State of Queens- 
land is one of the most recent and in some respects the most 
advanced of the State Acts on that subject. The Act does not 
relate to industrial arbitration alone; it establishes a tribunal 
whose powers are not only arbitral but legislative. An arbitral 
tribunal settles disputes ; but the Court of Industrial Arbitration, 
established under the Act, has power, within wide limits, not 
only to settle disputes, but also to regulate industrial matters—to 
make awards which have the effect of law and govern the con- 
duct of employers and employees even though they may have 
been in no way concerned in an industrial dispute. The Act 
represents the confluence of two currents of legislation, one origin- 
ating in the desire to alleviate social injustice, the other in the 
desire to prevent and terminate industria] disturbances. 


ORIGIN OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION 


The origin of compulsory arbitration in Australia may be 
traced to two far-reaching industrial upheavals, the maritime 
strike which occurred in 1890 and the shearers’ strike of 1894. 
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Both these strikes extended to all the eastern States. Soon after 
the maritime strike of 1890, a Royal Commission was appointed 
by the New South Wales Government to inquire into industrial 
relations. It presented an exhaustive report, recommending the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Such 
a board was established, but it had no powers of compulsion, and 
proved a failure. 

Charles Cameron Kingston, a former Premier of South 
Australia, who is regarded as the father of compulsory arbitration, 
introduced into the South Australian Parliament, on 12 December 
1890, a Bill “to encourage the formation of industrial unions and 
associations, and to facilitate the settlement of industrial disputes”. 
The object of the Bill was to compel parties to meet before boards 
of conciliation and to provide for the compulsory enforcement of 
industrial agreements. The scheme proposed did not become 
law until 1894; but it formed the basis of a Bill providing for 
compulsory arbitration introduced by Pember Reeves in New 
Zealand in 1892 which became law in 1894. The system of 
compulsory arbitration then introduced, modified from time to 
time as experience suggested, has ever since prevailed in New 
Zealand (1). The arbitration laws of most of the Australian 
States are modelled upon the New Zealand legislation ; where 
they differ, the variations aim at meeting the defects which have 
from time to time become apparent in practice. 

Compulsory arbitration became law in Western Australia and 
in New South Wales in 1900. Victoria and Tasmania still have 


wages boards, the former having in addition a Court of Industrial 
Appeal. A Compulsory Arbitration Act was not passed in 
Queensland until 1912. The Commonwealth Arbitration Act was 


passed in 1904. 


INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATION PRIOR TO THE WAGES BOARDS 


In 1890 Sir Samuel Griffith (afterwards Chief Justice of 
Australia) introduced into the Queensland Parliament a remark- 
able measure laying down “the natural law relating to the 
acquisition of property”. This curious Bill is worthy of perusal 
by social students ; it is referred to here only because of Clauses 
21 and 28, which provide : 

The natural and proper measure of wages is such a sum as is a fair 
immediate recompense for the labour for which they are paid, having 
regard to its character and duration ; but it can never be taken at a less 
sum than such as is sufficient to maintain the labourer and his family 
in a state of health and reasonable comfort. 

It is the duty of the state to make provision by positive law for securing 
the proper distribution of the net products of labour in accordance with 
the principles hereby declared. 


The Bill did not become law ; probably it was intended merely 
as an educative measure ; but it represents the earliest attempt 
(1) Cf. International Labour Review, Vol, IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 32-46: 
Industrial Peace in New Zealand, by Sir John Finoray. 
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in Queensland—and, I think I may correctly say, in Australia—to 
give legislative recognition to the principle that the employed 
shall be paid a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable standard 
of life. 

In the year following the introduction of this Bill occurred 
the shearers’ strike. The struggle was attended by great bitter- 
ness, and military forces were called upon to maintain order (?). 
Both the maritime strike of 1890 and the shearers’ strike of 1894 
resulted in the defeat of the employees, who thereupon turned 
their attention to political action. Gradually a Labour Party came 
into being in the various States. In Queensland the party soon 
attained considerable strength ; but it was not until 1903 that, 
in coalition with another party, it assumed office, the coalition 
retaining power for some years. In 1915 for the first time in 
Queensland the Labour Party obtained an absolute majority of 
members in the Legislative Assembly. It has held office ever 
since. In Queensland a Government cannot retain office without 
the support of a majority in the Legislative Assembly ; but to 
understand the slow progress of social reform in regard to in- 
dustrial matters, it should be borne in mind that the other House 
of Parliament, the Legislative Council, a nominated body, without 
whose concurrence legislation cannot be enacted, had, until 1920, 
a majority of members who favoured a policy of non-interference. 

There existed in Queensland no tribunal for fixing the wages 
or conditions of employment until 1908, when the first Wages 
Boards Act was passed. In 1896 the legislature had passed a 
Factories and Shops Act, which limited the working hours of 
males under 16 and of females to 48 hours per week in factories 
and to 52 hours in shops. In 1900 a more advanced Factories and 
Shops Act had been passed—the first Act to regulate the re- 
muneration of employees. It provided that juniors in factories 
and shops should be paid a minimum of two shillings and six- 
pence for a 56-hour week. In 1908 this Act was amended so as to 
provide for a minimum of five shillings per week for the first year 
with two shillings and sixpence added for succeeding years; while 
with adults a minimum of fifteen shillings per week after four years’ 
experience was prescribed. The minimum was again increased 
in 1916, but is now practically abrogated by the awards of the 
Arbitration Court, which fix a much higher wage. 


Waces Boarps 


The first mention of tribunals for the regulation of wages 
appears in a resolution passed on 30 April 1900 by the Legislative 
Assembly, affirming the desirability of establishing wages boards. 
This resolution was passed on the motion of Frank McDonnell, a 


(2) For a fuller account of the strike cf. W. G. Spence ; Australia’s Awakening. 
Worker Trustees, Sydney and Melbourne, 1909. The action of the Queensland 
Government in relation to the strike is summarised by C. A. Bernays : Queens- 
land Politics during Sixty Years. Brisbane, 1919, 
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member of the Labour Party, who had been organiser of the 
Shop Assistants’ Association. As a private member he had 
introduced the first Early Closing Bill. He has been prominently 
associated with all factories and shops legislation in Queensland, 
and served as a member of the Factories and Shops Royal Com- 
mission which satin 1901. In 1906 the first attempt was inade by a 
Queensland Ministry to place a Wages Board Act on the statute 
jook. The Bill was passed by the Legislative Assembly, but 
rejected by the Legislative Council. A Wages Board Bill was 
again introduced in 1907, and passed the Legislative Assembly 
but not the Legislative Council. .But in 1908, yielding to the 
pressure of public opinion, the Legislative Council passed the 
identical measure it had rejected in 1907. Various investigations 
had disclosed conditions as they existed. Bernays points out that: 


Tailoresses’ wages in Queensland in 1907 averaged 12s. 1id. per week, 
but in Victoria, with a Wages Board Act in force, they averaged 17s. 1d. 
Dressmakers in Queensland averaged 9s. 8d. per week, and in Victoria 12s. 2d. 
Numerous other instances could be given to show how wages boards had 
improved the position of badly paid employees. It will harly be believed 
that there was a tailoring establishment in Brisbane in 1906-1907 which 
employed 84 hands, 53 of whom averaged only 3s. 7d. per week, two received 
nothing, 2% received 2s. 6d. a week (8), 


The Wages Board Act of 1908 was modelled upon the Wages 
Boards Act of the State of Victoria, which had been in operation 
since 1898. Power was given to the Governor-in-Council to ap- 
point wages boards in order to determine the lowest prices or 
rates which might be paid to any person employed in wholly or 
partly preparing or manufacturing ‘any particular articles of 
clothing or wearing apparel or furniture, or in any process, trade, 
or business usually or frequently carried on in a factory or shop. 
There was power to extend the Act to other trades, businesses, 
or industries. The boards were also empowered to determine 
the ordinary working hours. The exercise of the power to appoint 
these boards was optional, and their jurisdiction could be limited 
as to subject matter and locality. Each board consisted of re- 
presentatives, equal in number, of employers and employees, and 
a chairman appointed by the Governor-in-Council. The awards 
made by the boards had the force of law, were binding on all 
employers and employees in the trade or business affected, and 
were in force until amended by the board. Failure to comply 
with them was a punishable offence. They prevailed over agree- 
ments to the contrary. Where no board was created, an agree- 
ment, made between a majority of the employers and a majority 
of the employees, and ratified by the Minister, had the same effect 
as a determination of a special board. The machinery of this 
Act was improved by an amending Act assented to in January 
1912, but in December of that year the Industrial Peace Act of 
{912 was enacted, introducing for the first time in Queensland 
the principle of compulsory arbitration. 


(8) Op. cit. p. 480. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL Peace Act oF 1912 


The Industrial Peace Act of 1912 was the direct outcome of 
what is known as the general strike, a serious industrial upheaval 
which occurred early in 1912, commencing with a strike of the 
employees of the Brisbane Tramway Company. Employees of 
the Company had the provisions of the Wages Boards Act of 1908 
extended to them and were subject to an award in force since 
June 1909. A number of the employees, with tramway employees 
in other States, formed a Union of Tramway Employees, registered 
in the Federal Court in 1910. In order to obtain an award of 
the Federal Court, there must, as has been explained, be a dispute 
extending beyond one State, and certain employees in Queensland, 
in conjunction with other members of the Union, set about the 
creating of an inter-state dispute. The Company endeavoured to 
prevent its employees from joining the Union, and refused to 
recognise the Union. One of the matters claimed by the members 
of the Union was the right to wear a badge showing they were 
members. The attempt to wear this badge was followed by the 
dismissal of a number of members of the Union. A sympathetic 
strike occurred, followed by a general strike. The Executive of 
the Government of the State, anticipating disorder, enrolled 
special police and requested the Federal Government to protect 
the State against domestic violence, as permitted under Section 
119 of the Constitution. The Federal Government refused to inter- 
vene, and no disorder of any great consequence in fact eventu- 
ated (4). Class and party feeling ran high, however, and the 
Government of the day, after the failure of the strike, appealed 
to the country on the issue of their action in suppressing the 
strike and were returned to power by a considerable majority. 
The Government announced its intention of passing an Industrial 
Peace Act and on its return to power carried out its promise. 

The Industrial Peace Act of 1912 established an Industrial 
Court. The Governor-in-Council was empowered to appoint the 
judge of the Court, whose tenure of office was seven years, and 
who was secured in office for that term during good behaviour. 
The Governor-in-Council had also power to appoint acting judges. 
The Act prohibited strikes and lock-outs under a penalty of 
£1,000, unless fourteen days’ notice was given to the Registrar 
and a secret ballot taken by him resulted in favour of a strike, 
and, in the case of public utilities, unless also a conference by a 
judge, prior to the notice, proved abortive. Conviction for 
engaging in a strike or lock-out could be followed by an injunc- 
tion restraining the continuance of the offence, disobedience being 
punishable by imprisonment for a period not exceeding six months. 








(4) It may be mentioned that, after much litigation and consequent delay, 
the Tramways Union obtained an award relating to the Brisbane Tramways, 
but it was set aside on the ground that no inter-state dispute existed. The 
award is set out in the Commonwealth Arbitration Reports, Vol. 6, p. 130; 
and the relevant interesting decisions of the High Court will be found in 
Commonwealth Law Reports, Vol. 18, p. 5%; Vol. 19, pp. 43-165. Both published 
by the Government Printer, Melbourne. 
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The Act continued the system of wages boards, subject to 
the control of the Court, changing their name to industrial boards, 
and giving them wider powers. The extent to which wages 
boards had been created under the Act of 1908 will be seen from 
the list of seventy-one boards set out in the Schedule to the Act 
of 1912. The awards of these boards were continued in operation. 
No new boards were to be created except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Court ; the Court was empowered to recommend 
boards for the many callings scheduled. The Court had wide 
power of recommending the abolition, extension, and regrouping 
of boards. It could exercise the functions of a board in case of 
delay. On appeal it could review the decisions of a board. 
Where no board was in existence for a calling, the Court had 
original jurisdiction over all industrial matters and industrial 
disputes in a calling submitted to it by the Minister, the Registrar, 
by employers employing twenty employees, or by twenty em- 
ployees in a calling. The Court had power to mediate and to call 
a compulsory conference. Awards were to be binding on all 
persons in the calling in the locality to which they applied. An 
interesting feature of the Act was its attitude to trade or industrial 
unions. The trade or industrial unions, as such, could not invoke 
the jurisdiction of the Court; this, if done by employees, could 
only be done by them in their individual capacity. A union, if a 
party to an industrial dispute, could be represented by a member 
or officer ; but no party could be represented by a lawyer, 


or by a salaried officer of an industrial association, or by a mem- 
ber of Parliament. Section 34 provided that 


no person shall be refused employment or in any way discriminated 
against on account of membership or non-membership of any industrial 
association. No person who is an employer or employee shall be dis- 
criminated against or injured or interfered with in any way on account 
of membership or non-membership of an industrial association. 


Industrial unions were, however, specifically made liable to 
the penal provisions of the Act. Notwithstanding this policy of 
non-recognition of unions, there is no doubt but that both the 
Wages Board Act and the Industrial Peace Act led to the 
multiplication of unions and the increase in the number of 
unionists. With this policy of non-recognition may be contrasted 
the policy of most other arbitration laws, including that of the 
existing Act, based upon the recognition of industrial organisations. 
The following figures indicale the growth of unionism in Queens- 
land from 1908 to 1913 (the wages board period), from 1914 to 
1916 (the Industrial Court period), and from 1917 to 1920 (the 
Arbitration Court period). 

Year Membership of Unions 


1908 23,698 (5) 
1913 51,683 
1916 66,807 
1920 103,784 





(5) Approximate ; complete information not obtainable. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION COURT 


The year 1915 saw the advent to power of the Labour Party, 
and in 1916 the Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916 was passed. 

The success of an arbitration tribunal is largely dependent upon 
the personal qualifications of the arbitrating authority. Apart 
from mere personal considerations, there is much controversy as 
to the best form of tribunal. Among the varieties of tribunal tried 
are (1) wages boards, composed of representatives of the employers 
and employees and a chairman chosen by them or by the govern- 
ment, (2) a court consisting of a judge and two other members, 
representative of employers and employees, and (3) a court con- 
sisting of a judge or judges. 

Wages boards have undoubtedly done excellent work in 
Queensland and in New South Wales. The fact that they are 
composed (with the exception of the chairman) of persons engaged 
in the industry enables the taking of evidence to be in large 
measure dispensed with. In practice, however, in the majority 
of boards most of the important questions are left to the chair- 
man to determine. One of their main defects is their want of co- 
ordination, leading to inconsistencies and anomalies. The right 
of appeal to a court is a very imperfect remedy for this. In 
Queensland the anomalies introduced through the wages board 
system are many, but gradually they are being eliminated through 
the agency of the Arbitration Court. Nor is the Court itself free 
from criticism in regard to the persistence of anomalies ; the cir- 
cumstances which have led to the existence of these anomalies 
have been adverted to at length in some remarks made by the 
writer in a judgment delivered at Townsville last year (6). Wages 
boards were frequently guilty of delays, but in Queensland this 
was remedied to some extent by the provision in the 1912 Act 
enabling the Court to intervene in the event of undue delay. 

Wages boards by their work have prepared the way for ar- 
bitration courts. Courts, consisting of a judicial chairman and of 
laymen representatives of employers and employees, have been 
tried in New South Wales and Western Australia, but both States 
have now discarded the laymen representatives. The Queens- 
land system, where the work is at present done by two judges, 
seems to work satisfactorily. Each judge constitutes the Court, 
and there is power to refer any matter to a- full bench consisting 
of all the judges. It has also power to recommend the creation of 
industrial boards, and it is open either to employers or to em- 
ployees to apply for such recommendation. The Court recom- 
mended the creation of one industrial board—in no other instance 
has a request for a board been preferred. No industrial court in 
Australia has shown greater expedition in disposing of matters 
before it, but the methods, as much as the constitution, of the 
Court may be responsible for this. 








(*) Queensland Government Gazelte, 8 April 1920: Building Trades Award. 
Brisbane, Government Printer, 
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Tenure of Office of Industrial Judges 


The tenure of the judges of an arbitration court is a matter of 
importance. One of the defects of the wages board system was 
the insecurity of tenure of the chairman. Under the Queensland 
Act of 1912 the judge of the Industrial Court had a seven years’ 
tenure. Provision was made that a judge of the District Court 
(who has a life tenure), or a barrister, should be appointed as 
judge of the Industrial Court. In fact, a District Court judge was 
appointed. In 1915 a barrister, who was appointed an acting judge, 
made an award for the sugar industry favourable to the workers 
but resented by the growers and millers as being too great a burden 
for it to bear considering the state of the industry at the time. 
The award was undoubtedly a conscientious award by one who, 
before and since, has frequently acted as a District Court judge ; 
but the matter became an issue in party politics and, as the result 
of the controversy, it came to be recognised that an industrial 
judge who had to determine matters of such widespread im- 
portance should have security of tenure. Accordingly, by the Act 
of 1916, nobody who has not already security of tenure as a judge 
of the Supreme or District Court can be appointed an acting 
industrial judge ; while an industrial judge is appointed for seven 
years. The tendency throughout Australasia is to give the indus- 
trial judge life tenure or to appoint as industrial judge a judge 
who has already life tenure, such as a Supreme Court judge, to 
perform industrial work. Before the day of statutory industrial 
arbitration, when an industrial arbitrator in an important dispute 
was required, a Supreme Court judge, with life tenure, was often 
suggested. The ideal arbitrator should be impartial and in- 
dependent of political control—independence at all events may be 
expected of a judge with such tenure. The President of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court is a High Court judge and the 
industrial judges of the various States and New Zealand have, in 
most instances, life tenure. In Queensland the intention of the 
framers of the arbitration law was to give the Executive power to 
appoint an industrial judge a judge of the Supreme Court with 
life tenure, but the section has been interpreted by the Courts as 
enabling the conferring only of the same tenure as an Industrial 
Court judge, namely, seven years. 

A life tenure for an arbitration judge, as such, is not desirable. 
A judge, although suitable at the commencement of his career, 
may become or demonstrate that he is unsuited or unfitted for 
the position. His functions being in part legislative, it is im- 
portant that, while he should not be swayed by passing gusts of 
political or industrial partisanship, his industrial viewpoint should 
not be diametrically opposed to the contemporary attitude of 
intelligent students of industrial problems. Seven years is the 
period of office of fhe Commonwealth Court Arbitration Judges. 
Appointments from time to time for periods of seven years by the 
Executive of parliaments elected triennially should ensure 
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an industrial judiciary with a reasonably modern industrial out- 
look. On the other hand, most of the reasons which can be urged 
for security of tenure for Supreme Court judges in order that 
they may have nothing to fear from a hostile Executive through 
an independent exercise of their functions apply to industrial 
judges, who have to adjudicate upon questions not infrequently 
involving not only industrial but also bitter political controversy ; 
there is an additional reason for security of tenure in Queensland, 
where the judges have to determine questions involving hundreds 
of thousands of pounds, as to which the Executive and its ser- 
vants are contending parties. The best solution seems to be to 
select a person capable of performing both ordinary Supreme 
Court duties and arbitration duties, and to give him the 
recognised tenure of the former office, and seven years’ tenure of 
the latter with power to the Executive to reappoint him. The 
Queensland Act provides that the judges of the Court, whether or 
not appointed industrial judges, have the status (which does not 
include tenure) of Supreme Court judges ; and it is also declared 
that the Court is a branch of the Supreme Court. 


Jurisdiction of the Court 


The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916 gives to the Court very 
wide powers as to industrial matters and inserts safeguards 
against the intervention of courts of law. The principle of indus- 
trial arbitration is now generally acquiesced in by employers and 
employees, but for years many employers fought the intervention 
of the arbitration courts. Frequently the ordinary courts of law 
were invoked to restrain industrial authorities from dealing 
with industrial matters, and the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court in particular has been greatly harassed and delayed by 
such litigation. Not only is the jurisdiction of the Queensland 
Court, under the Act of 1916, conferred in very wide terms, but 
provisions have been inserted prohibiting other courts from inter- 
fering. So far, this prohibition has been successful; only one 
attempt has been made to get past it, and that failed. 

It is not necessary to set out in detail the industrial matters 
with which the Court may deal ; but the definition of industrial 
matters is so wide that almost every conceivable subject which 
could form a matter of dispute between or affect the relationship 
of employer and employee comes within the jurisdiction of the 
Court. Numerous legislative attempts to confer extended powers 
on industrial tribunals have been made, but events have from 
time to time demonstrated the need for the use of wider definitions 
of industrial matters ; the Queensland Act, as the result of that 
experience, has its powers stated in very wide terms indeed. The 
main limitation of the power of the Court is in reference to the 
callings with which it may deal; domestic servants and agri- 
cultural workers (other than sugar field workers) are excluded. 
The Governor-in-Council may also exempt any class of persons 
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from the provisions of the Act—a power which has on more 
than one occasion been exercised with respect to the more highly 
paid public servants. 


Procedure of the Court 


Arbitration courts, like wages boards, have frequently been 
guilty of great delays. In most instances this can be ascribed to 
the understaffing of the court. Such certainly was the main cause 
of delay in the New South Wales Court established in 1901. The 
Newcastle miners waited four years for their case to be heard, and 
were prevented from striking only by the creation of a special 
tribunal. Understaffing is also a great contributing factor to the 
delays in the Federal Arbitration Court. The Queensland Court 
is not understaffed, and its methods make for greater expedition 
than is customary in most courts. Lawyers are excluded from 
the Court (except by consent of parties—a consent seldom given), 
and in most instances the laymen appearing are experts in industry, 
not skilled in the art of lengthening cases. Formal requirements 
are reduced toa minimum. A union (or twenty employees) or an 
employer who desires a matter to be determined by the Court 
files aclaim. A representative comes before a judge in Chambers. 
The judge makes an order as to service and names a day before 
which the answers must be filed and on which the parties attend. 
The matter is heard there and then, if the parties are willing and 
the judge happens to be free to devote the day to the hearing, ora 
day is fixed for the hearing. The Court inquires whether any 
good result is likely to come of the parties conferring. The 
answer is usually in the affirmative. The Court then summons 
representatives of the parties to a conference. In most instances 
the parties depart to a conference room to discuss matters. If 
they so desire, they confer in the presence of the judge, who makes 
suggestions or, if the parties so wish, determines the matter on the 
arguments adduced and on statements made without hearing any 
witnesses. If there is a serious controversy as to the facts, or if 
the court or the parties desire a formal hearing and determination, 
the matter is referred into Court and dealt with publicly. The 
private conferences of the parties often result in agreements, and 
the Court makes awards according to the terms of such agree- 
ments, first satisfying itself that the public interests are not in- 
juriously affected. 

Industrial agreements between unions and employers may be 
registered, and when so registered have the force of awards. The 
agreements may, after affording opponents an opportunity of 
being heard, be made a common rule, applying to all employers 
and employees in the calling in the locality. 

It is quite exceptional for a conference to be altogether abortive; 
the points in issue are usually’ narrowed down to a few. The 
Court gives full reasons for its judgments on the more important 
contested matters. The parties to other claims may, by studying 
these judgments, form some idea of what the Court’s decisions in 
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analogous matters are likely to be, hence the judgments are a guide 
in conferences. The conferences take the place of the prolonged 
proceedings of the wages boards, and it is exceptional for matters 
requiring technical knowledge or knowledge of trade customs to 
be left to the judge’s determination. For such matters the judge 
is empowered to summon expert assistance, but in practice this 
is hardly ever necessary, the parties being willing that the matter 
should be determined by the judge after hearing the witnesses. 


Local Differentiation 


The Court has its headquarters at Brisbane, the largest city 
in the State of Queensland. The Court makes periodical visits to 
Rockhampton and Townsville, the former the principal city of 
the central district, with a population of 20,000, the latter the 
principal city of North Queensland, with a population of 25,000. 
Rockhampton is 400 miles and Townsville 850 miles north of 
Brisbane. The awards of the Court are gradually being made 
State-wide in their operation and a recognised marginal allowance 
between the southern and northern districts obtains. Occasionally 
when local disputes of any importance occur, a judge of the Court 
visits the scene and determines the matter on the spot. When 
making the award for the sugar industry, the Court has either 
itself or through an industrial magistrate taken evidence at im- 
portant centres. The judges of the Court have also visited isolated 
towns in the mining districts in the course of their investigations 
and proceedings. 


WAGES 


Among the principal matters for determination by industrial 
courts are wages and hours of labour. In regard to these matters 
the Queensland Court must conform to certain rules laid down by 
the legislature. 

As to wages, Section 9 provides as follows : 


(1) The Court may from time to time declare general rulings relating 
to any industrial matter for the guidance of suitors before it and of boards, 
and in order to prevent a multiplication of inquiries into the same matters. 

(2) Such declarations shall be primd facie binding as decisions of the 
Court upon the Court and any board or industrial magistrate. 

(3) Without limiting the generality of the power conferred by the two 
immediately preceding subsections, the Court may from time to time make 
declarations as to— 

fa) the cost of living; 
{b) the standard of living; 
{c) the minimum rate of wages to be paid to persons of either sex; 
(dj) the standard hours: 
‘Provided that— 

i) the minimum wage of an adult male employee shall be not less 
than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employee of average 
health, strength, and competence and his wife and a family of 
three children in a fair and average standard of comfort, having 
regard to the conditions of living prevailing among employees in 
the calling in respect of which such minimum wage is fixed, and 
provided that in fixing such minimum wage the earnings of the 
children or wife of such employee shall not be taken into account : 
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(ii) the minimum wage of an adult female employee shall not be less 
than is sufficient to enable her to support herself in a fair and 
average standard of comfort, having regard to the nature of her 
duties and to the conditions of living prevailing among female 
employees in the calling in respect of which such minimum wage 
is fixed. 


Section 8 provides : 


Without limiting the generality of the powers of the Court, the Court 

may make an award with reference to a calling or callings— 

(i) fixing the quantum of work or service to be done and the lowest 
prices for their work or rates of wages payable to employees other 
than aged or infirm workers: 

Provided that in fixing rates of wages in any calling— 

(a) the same wage shall be paid to persons of either sex performing 
the same work or producing the same return of profit to their 
employer ; 

(b) the Court shall be entitled to consider the prosperity of the 
calling and the value of an employee’s labour to his employer 
in addition to the standard of living, but in no case shall a 
rate of wages be paid which is lower than the minimum wage 
declared by the Court. 7, 


The Basic Wage 


Every Australian arbitration court lays down its idea of a 
basic wage—the lowest wage which the court will prescribe—a 
wage below which a married man and his family cannot be 
maintained in reasonable comfort. The courts have been assailed 
by employers who allege that the basic wage from time to time 
fixed is too high and by employees who allege that it is too low. 
Yielding to representations by employees, the Prime Minister of 
the Commonwealth in 1920 appointed a Federal Basic Wage Com- 
mission, consisting of representatives of employers and employees 
and a chairman (a lawyer with wide industrial experience), to 
inquire into the basic wage. The Commission presented a valu- 
able report, after twelve months’ investigation, which unanimously 
affirmed that the minimum wage adopted by the various Austra- 
lian courts was not enough to maintain a man, wife, and three 
children in a sufficiently high standard of comfort. The findings 
of this Commission could not be legally enforced except through 
legislative enactment (which the Commonwealth had no power 
to pass) or by adoption by the courts. Neither legislation nor 
judicial adoption has eventuated. The wage standard of the 
Queensland Court approaches nearest to the standard recommended 
by the Commission, but is considerably below it. 

The obstacles in the way of the Queensland Court adopting the 
Federal Commission’s finding were twofold. (1) Free trade 
between the States would make it fatal to Queensland industries to 
have a much higher wage scale than have the neighbouring States 
of New South Wales and Victoria, which show no likelihood of 
adopting the Commission’s finding. (2) Production in Australia 
would be insufficient to enable the wage mentioned in their 
finding to be given to all adults. The number of adult males is 
greater than the number of dependent children, so that it may be 
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Ducram A. Cost of living in Brisbane, 1914-1921, and average wages of 
dressmakers (including women’s readymade clothing), laundresses, and wait- 
resses. 
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DiacRAM B. Cost of living in Brisbane, 1914-1921, and average wages of 
fitters, carpenters, cabinet makers, and compositors. 
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Diacram C. Cost of living in Brisbane, 1914-1921, and average wages of 
lower grade railway employees, including fettlers, porters, firemen, drivers and 
guards (lowest grade), clerks (age 21), and engine fitters in workshops. 
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DiacraM D. Cost of living in Brisbane, 1914-1921, and average wages of 
all occupations included in diagrams A, B, and C. 
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practicable for the legislature, by some system of endowment of 
children, or wives and children, to provide the necessary standard. 
It is obvious that the present system, under which married and 
single are paid equal wages, places married men at a disadvantage, 
but to prescribe a higher wage for married men would lead to 
preference of employment to unmarried men. 

The judges of the Queensland Court reconsidered the minimum 
wage for that State in February 1920, after the presentation of the 
Federal Basic Wage Commission's report, and declared a minimum 
wage of £45s. per week for industries “of average prosperity”. 
This is not a true basic wage, since it recognises that in industries 
not of average prosperity a lower wage may be paid. In no 
award, however, has the Court fixed a minimum wage lower than 
the wage—adjusted according to the cost of living—laid down by 
Mr. Justice Higgins in the Harvester decision of 1907, which may 
still be regarded as the Australian basic wage (’). 

The wage of £4 5s. is the wage for unskilled workers in 
normal industries ; a higher sum is given to skilled workers, piece- 
workers, workers employed in abnormal conditions, casual and 
seasonal workers. It must be confessed—as the Queensland Court 
confessed in its basic wage judgment—that scientifically the 
methods by which the basic wage is determined leave much to be 
desired, but, with the facts available, precision is not obtainable. 
In any case, though mathematically the wages which can be paid 
may be determinable, the question what wages should be paid 
will always be a matter for political or quasi-political determination. 


Relation of Wages to Cost of Living 


The graphs here given (prepared by the Registrar of the Court), 
show the movement of wages and the cost of food, groceries, and 
house rent from 1914 to the present time, for workers in three 
selected wage groups. 


Casual, Intermittent, and Seasonal Work 


The regulation of wages in casual, intermittent, and seasonal 
work calls for special consideration, for in such work wages 
that in regular work constitute a living wage would be insufficient. 
An instance of casual work is that of waterside workers. Here 
the Court estimates that the average number of hours worked per 
week is 29, and, dividing the basic wage by 29, fixes the hourly 
rate at 2s. 14id. The building trades furnish an example of inter- 
mittent work. In its award as to these trades the Court fixes a 
sum above that which it would award if the employment were 
regular. The whole of the building trade employees throughout 
the State are covered by one award, which, contrary to the usual 








(7) The whole question of the basic wage is fully discussed in the judgment 
of the full bench of the Queensland Court. Cf. Government Gazette, 24 Feb. 1921. 
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custom in this industry, prescribes a weekly, instead of hourly, 
wage—a provision to which employers have expressed great 
objection. 

The principal seasonal work regulated by Queensland awards 
is that in the sugar, shearing, and meat export industries. The 
harvesting season in the sugar industry lasts about six months of 
the year ; in the shearing industry few men get more than twenty 
weeks’ actual work; in the meat export industry, in normal 
seasons, there is about six months’ work, but frequently there are 
but two or three months owing to seasonal fluctuations. In all 
these industries the Court prescribes daily or weekly wages which 
are higher than those prescribed in respect of work of a more 
regular nature, for in seasonal industries the employees frequently 
have to travel considerable distances to take up their work and, 
moreover, many of them find it difficult to obtain employment in 
the slack season. 


Piece-work 


For many industries the Court fixes piece-work rates. The 
shearer in the pastoral industry, the cane cutter in the sugar 
industry, the slaughterman in the meat export industry, the miner 
in the mining industry, are all piece-workers, and their piece- 
work rates are fixed at sums which enable the average competent 
worker to earn considerably more than the ordinary daily wage. 
The Australian Workers’ Union sought the abolition of piece-work 


in the sugar industry, but the Court refused to abolish it; 
reasons for and against piece-work are considered at some length 
in the judgment (8). Piece-work also obtains generally throughout 
the garment making trades. 


Hours 


As to hours, the legislature has provided—Section 10 (1)— 


The following directions shall be observed by the Court and the boards 
in making awards, and by the parties in making industrial agreements, 
in all callings to which this Act applies, save in the callings mentioned in 
the first proviso to paragraph /a) hereof :-— 

(aj) Employees shall not be worked on more than six out of seven 
consecutive days, and the time worked by them within any period 
of six consecutive days shall not exceed forty-eight hours; the 
time worked by employees on each day shall not exceed eight 
hours, except in those callings where a short day in each week is 
mutually adopted by the employers and employees, in which latter 
cases the time worked on five days of the week may be proportion- 
ately greater than eight hours per day in order to allow forty- 
eight hours to be worked during six consecutive days: 

Provided that in the callings following, namely, carting trade, 
the removal of house refuse and night soil, parcels deliveries, 
employees on coastal, river, and bay vessels, and musterers and 
drovers of stock, the Court in its discretion may determine the 
maximum daily or weekly hours : 

Provided further that— 


(8) Government Gazelle, 1 May 1919. 
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(b) The working time of employees in underground occupations, or 
occupations in which the conditions as to temperature, ventilation, 
lighting, and limitation of approaches are similar to those obtaining 
in underground occupations, shall include permitted intermissions 
for rest and meals, shall be reckoned from bank to bank, and 
shall not exceed six hours per day unless a temperature of less 
than eighty-five degrees Fahrenheit thermometer, using a wet bulb, 
is maintained for at least a seven-eighths proportion of the working 
shift in the working place where the employee is occupied ; 

{c) Intermissions for rest (other than “smoke-oh’s” and for meals), 
in any day on which eight and three-quarters hours or less are 
worked, shall not exceed a total of one hour; 

(d) Overtime, that is time worked in excess of the times or hours above 
limited, or before or after the fixed or recognised times of starting 
or leaving off work on any day in any calling, may be permitted 
by the terms of any award or industrial agreement at a rate of 
payment therefor of not less than double fime in any calling in 
or in connection with which more than one shift per day is worked, 
or not less than time and a half in any other calling ; 

fe) Notwithstanding the terms of any current award or industrial 

agreement, the Court may by award from time to time, for the 
purpose of distributing the work available in a calling so as to 
relieve unemployment, or for any other purpose which appears to 
the Court to be good and sufficient, prohibit or restrict to any 
extent the working of overtime in any calling ; 
The Court shall, upon the application of an industrial union, make 
an award prohibiting the working of overtime in any calling in 
which the working of overtime is not permitted as aforesaid, but 
nothing herein shall prevent the amendment or making of any award 
so as to permit the working of overtime ; 

(g) Notwithstanding the terms of any industrial agreement a greater 
number of hours than above limited may be fixed by award if the 
Court certifies that for reasons of paramount public interest such 
greater number of hours should be worked in the calling ; 

{h) Subject to the last preceding paragraph, where in any calling the 
ordinary time of work is at the commencement of this Act fixed by 
award or industrial agreement or by well-established practice in 
the calling, such time shall not be exceeded in any award or 
industrial agreement made after such commencement in respect of 
such calling. 


In most manufacturing industries a 44-hour week is in 
operation—five days of eight hours each and four on one 
day. The 44-hour week first became general in North Queens- 
land, which is within the tropics; within the last two or three 
years it has been extended throughout the State, is being adopted 
in New South Wales, and is soon likely to be of fairly general 
application through the Commonwealth. 


STRIKES 


Under the present Act a strike or lock-out is not an offence 
provided it is authorised by ballot. In practice, however, the 
direction that a ballot should be taken is ignored. In some 
instances fines have been inflicted upon persons illegally striking, 
but the majority of cases go unpunished. Itis generally recognised 
that it is extremely difficult, if not impraticable, to punish a 
large body of strikers. Since the coming into operation of the 
Act of 1916, the strikes which have caused the most serious con- 
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sequences in Queensland are strikes in the shipping, waterside 
labour, and coal industries. These industries were in the main 
regulated by awards of the Federal Court, and the strikes 
originated in the South. 

Difficulty in maintaining industrial peace in the meat export 
industry has been experienced. In this industry, for some years 
before 1917, it was the custom for the employing companies and 
their employees to enter into agreements. The employers, how- 
ever, found that notwithstanding the agreements strikes, includ- 
ing slow strikes, were of frequerit occurrence. The employing 
companies determined that they would enter into no further 
agreements but would apply to the Court to regulate the indus- 
try and adhere in the future to the strict letter of the award. 
Among the first matters dealt with by the newly established 
Court in 1917 was a dispute in this industry over the refusal of 
the employers to meet the employees in private conference and 
discuss wages and conditions of work. In the following year the 
Court determined the wages and working conditions in the 
industry, the unions taking the stand that they were unwilling 
industrial litigants. Frequent strikes took place, especially in the 
Northern District of Queensland. Differences of opinion on 
matters of detail were the occasion, but not the cause, of the 
strikes. Direct action usually took the form of a slow strike by a 
section of the employees, necessitating the employers facing a 
heavy loss of perishable products unless they yielded to the 
demands. The employers frequently yielded rather than incur 
loss, and success in one strike encouraged others. In South 
Queensland little trouble was experienced ; Townsville, in North 
Queensland, was the turbulent centre. The employers took a 
determined stand in 1919, and serious industrial trouble ensued, 
other unions indulging in sympathetic action. A ballot of all the 
members has resulted in the adoption of arbitration as the policy 
of the union ; this, together with the failure of the policy of direct 
action in 1919, has probably led to peace in the industry, for the 
employees seem at last to have arrived at the conclusion that 
strikes do not pay. However, since in times of depression 
strikes have little chance of success, one must beware of being 
over-sanguine of the future merely because peace now prevails. 

Another industry in which strikes were of frequent occurrence 
was the sugar industry. Since 1917 no strike causing serious loss 
has occurred, and this may be ascribed in large measure to the 
intervention of the Court and the industrial magistrates. The most 
serious strike occurred at Innisfail in North Queensland in 1918, 
and was eventually settled on terms recommended by the Court. 
Another strike of considerable importance occurred recently in 
the South Johnstone District, near Innisfail, and was largely due 
to a turbulent minority of direct actionists who are in conflict 
with the policy of the Australian Workers’ Union. The Union, 
however, decided to discipline the malcontents and has been 
successful in defeating them and restoring industrial peace. In 
the sugar industry, to facilitate the cutting, the standing cane is 
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often burnt, by agreement between sugar-farmer and cutter. 
This enables the cutter to earn more money, while the cane 
suffers little deterioration in sugar contents if it is cut without 
delay. If delay ensues, however, the loss is considerable. A 
dishonest cutter will sometimes, after the cane is burnt either 
with or without permission, demand a higher rate than that at 
which he has contracted to cut the cane, and the farmer is then 
faced with the alternative of losing heavily or yielding to the 
higher demand. Stringent provisions to meet such cases have 
been inserted in the award, and have met with some measure 
of success. 

With regard to strikes as a whole, their frequency increased 
during the war period (9). There was a shortage of labour 
owing to the absence of so many men in the war ; employers were 
making great profits; the prices of commodities were rapidly 
rising; it was a period of abnormal excitement, political and 
industrial. When these circumstances, with those that are 
peculiar to Queensland, are taken into consideration, it will be 
found that the record of this State in regard to industrial strife 
does not compare unfavourably with the record of other countries. 
In fact, the industries in which most trouble occurred were 
industries where the work was of a casual nature, where men 
were living away from their homes and were working in a tropical 
climate. 

Opinions will vary as to the extent to which arbitration courts 
have contributed to industrial peace, but this much may be said 
with confidence : the fact that the Court was available to determine 
questions in dispute, and that the Court investigated and expressed 
its opinions upon the merits of the disputes, had the effect of 
removing much of the bitterness which usually attended indus- 
trial troubles; while public opinion, which weighs so much in all 





(°) Cf. AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF CENSUS AND Statistics, Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, Bulletin No. 85, Sept. 1921, p. 6% (Melbourne, 
Government Printer), from which the following figures are taken: 
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strikes, usually brought its influence to bear upon the parties to 
compose their differences by submitting to the arbitrament of a 
tribunal established by law. It is an undoubted fact that arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling industrial disputes grew in popular 
favour during the war period, though it cannot be gainsaid that 
many who were then in favour of it as a means of promoting 
industrial peace are no longer in favour of it when the dislocation 
of business owing to falling and fluctuating prices has, by creating 
unemployment, made the employees less formidable in industrial 
warfare. 


Local Disputes 


Owing to the distance of Brisbane from many of the industrial 

centres, it is impossible for the Court to intervene and determine 
local disputes promptly. Yet such prompt intervention is in many 
cases essential. For such matters the services of local industrial 
magistrates are requisitioned. These industrial magistrates are 
almost invariably police magistrates, permanent officials. When 
the Court receives information, usually by telegram, as to the 
existence of a dispute requiring urgent attention in a distant part 
of the State, a telegram is dispatched to the nearest industrial 
magistrate, asking him to call a conference, and either to 
endeavour to induce the parties to compromise or to determine the 
matter in dispute. Sometimes, when the matter is one that the 
parties wish should be determined by the Court, evidence is taken 
and transmitted to the Court with such observations as the indus- 
trial magistrate thinks fit to make. In several awards, for 
example, the sugar industry award, powers of direct intervention 
are conferred on an industrial magistrate in general terms, and 
upon a cane inspector, expert in determining questions requiring 
a practical knowledge of cane-cutting operations. In other 
awards, for example, the meat export industry awards, provision 
is made for the appointment of local arbitrators and industrial 
committees with powers to determine disputes as to the inter- 
pretation of the award or otherwise arising with reference to work 
done under an award. Dissatisfaction arose amongst employees 
owing to inconsistent departmental interpretation of the railway 
award. The Commissioner, at the suggestion of the Court, 
designated an officer whose duty it was to interpret the award 
and publish his interpretations. The vnions or the commissioner 
may appeal from these interpretations to the Court. The power 
to appeal is freely exercised, but in 95 per cent. of the cases the 
opinion expressed by the interpreter stands. 


UntonN PREFERENCE 


The question whether preference of employment should be 
given to members of industrial unions has been the occasion of 
much discussion. Under the 1912 Act, in spite of the provision 
that no person shall be refused employment or in any way discrimin- 
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ated against on account of membership or non-membership of an 
industrial association, shortly after the Act was passed an agree- 
ment was entered into between the employers and the individ- 
ual unions in the meat export industry practically granting an 
exclusive right of employment to members of the unions. In the 
existing awards these preference provisions still obtain, subject to 
certain important modifications arising out of numerous sectional 
strikes which have occurred in the northern portions of the State. 
The Industrial Arbitration Act of 1916 was only passed after a 
compromise with the nominated House, the Legislative Council, 
which insisted on the excision of certain machinery clauses 
relating to the granting of preference of employment to unionists 
and succeeded in having them deleted, believing—erroneously as 
subsequently appeared—that the excision would prevent the 
granting of preference. The full bench of the Arbitration Court 
in 1917 decided that the wide powers conferred by the Act enabled 
the Court to grant preference to unionists, notwithstanding the 
omission of the machinery provision. In many of its awards now 
in operation, preference to unionists—and in some instances the 
exclusive employment of unionists—is prescribed. 

In 1917 the question of preference was sharply raised by a 
majority of the employees of the Mt. Morgan Company’s mine, 
who refused to work with non-unionists. The Court, after a 
public hearing, made an award providing that all employees 
doing work in respect of which the Australian Workers’ Union 
had obtained awards should be members of the Union or should 
join the Union within a certain period after their employment. 

The Australian Workers’ Union, which has the largest 
membership of any union in Queensland or in Australia, has also 
obtained preference in several important industries, notably the 
shearing and the sugar industries, butit has been made a condition 
of such preference that it should only obtain so long as the union 
resorts to arbitration and not to strikes for the purpose of settling 
its disputes. The policy of this union, affirmed by ballot of all its 
members, is to submit its disputes to arbitration. The union 
contends that unless it has preference it cannot discipline unruly 
members, for they would simply leave the union. A small 
minority of members of the union is disposed to follow in some 
respects the precepts of the Industrial Workers of the World, and 
whatever industrial trouble has occurred in recent years in the 
ranks of this union has been mainly attributable to this 
element. 

In numerous awards the Court has given preference, in one 
form or another, to members of industrial unions, with a view to 
recognising the benefits obtained for employees through the 
unions by awards made at their instance, to preventing discrimi- 
nation against unionists, to stabilising employment in industries, 
and to obtaining the assistance of the unions in the maintenance 
of industrial peace. Qualified preference, conditioned to last 
only so long as the members of the union refrain from striking, 
has in several instances been awarded. 
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ENFORCEMENT OF AWARDS 


Offences against awards are punishable by fine. Charges of 
such offences, and also proceedings for the recovery of wages due 
under an award, are determined by local industrial magistrates, 
and there is a right of appeal to the Court by way of rehearing. 
In practice proceedings for offences against an award are usually 
taken by officials of the Department of Labour—a Department which 
is in no way subject to control by the Court, but whose duty it is 
to see that awards are properly carried out. If the parties interested 
desire to obtain an opinion of the Court as to the interpretation 
of an award, they may apply direct to the-Court for a ruling. 
Where the facts are undisputed, this is a simple, expeditious, and 
inexpensive remedy—it has been much resorted to by the em- 
ployers and the unions in the meat export industry—obviating 
the distasteful remedy of prosecutions for penalties or suits for the 
recovery of monies. It may be remarked thai, not only in the 
making of awards is the Court protected from interference by other 
tribunals, but in the determination of all questions relating to 
their interpretation or enforcement its decision is also final. The 
Court has thus an advantage over the Commonwealth Court, the 
awards of which must be interpreted by the ordinary courts of law. 


NON-MANUAL WORKERS AND PUBLIC SERVANTS 


It is worthy of note that in Queensland employees who ordi- 
narily are associated neither with unions nor with arbitration 
courts have taken advantage of the provisions of the Queensland 
Acts and have derived very considerable benefits from the awards. 
Among the latest who have sought the protection of the Court are 
nurses, clerks, bank officers, teachers in primary and secondary 
schools, and architectural draughtsmen. Most of these employees 
were forced to have recourse to the Court, being unable, without 
the aid of the Court, to have their salaries increased so as to com- 
pensate for the diminished purchasing power of money. Before 
the establishment of the Arbitration Court, they were for the most 
part not organised into unions and unable and indisposed to take 
direct action. There is little doubt that, but for the help of the 
Arbitration Court, their wages would not have increased in 
accordance with the cost of living. 

A very important function of the Court is the regulation of the 
wages and conditions of service of public servants. The most 
elaborate award is that covering the railway employees of the 
State. This award deals with about 15,000 employees and with 
some hundreds of grades and varieties of occupation ; numerous 
unions are parties to the- proceedings. 

Among the results which may be claimed from the awards of 
the Court in respect of public servants generally is the institution 
of a system of classification for clerical and administrative officers. 
In the railway service this result was directly due to the action of 
the Court, in the ordinary public service indirectly, reclassification 
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being effected by the appointment of a Commissioner. But for 
the Arbitration Court, it is not unlikely that public servants would 
have experienced a difficulty in having their salaries adjusted to 
changes in the cost of living, similar to that experienced by public 
servants in other countries, such as the United States (1°). The 
Act contains a special provision that, even after the Court fixes the 
salaries of public servants, payment is subject to the necessary 
funds being voted by Parliament. In practice, however, when 
the salaries have been fixed by the Court, Parliament makes its 
appropriations in accordance with the Court’s awards. 


TREND OF ARBITRATION 


Although arbitration is from time to time attacked, now by 
dissatisfied employers, again by dissatisfied employees, it is almost 
certain that, whatever variations may be made in the constitution, 
personnel and powers of industrial tribunals, arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial disputes has come to 
stay (11). It seems inevitable that eventually a wide power of 
regulating industrial matters must be handed to the Common- 
wealth Parliament (12). The resolution to this effect recognising the 
desirability of extending the Federal powers was moved in the 
first Federal Parliament by the great lawyer who subsequently 
became the President of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court— 
Mr. Justice Higgins—and whose admirable contributions to the 
Harvard Law Review (13), entitled A New Province of Law and 
Order, are, or should be, familiar to all students of Australian 





(2°) Unirep States Bureau or Lasour Sratistics, Monthly Labour Review, 
Vol. X, No, 6, June 1920, pp. 19-35: The Government's Wage Policy during the 
last Quarter Century, by Mary Conyncton. Washington, Government Printing 
Office. 

(1) To illustrate the development of industrial arbitration and industrial 
agreements im Queensland, the following figures have been taken from the 
Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, Nos. 12 and 13; and the 
Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics, Bulletins Nos. 8% and 85 June 
and Sept. 1921; Melbourne, Government Printer. 





Number of persons 
Awards or Industrial working under 
determinations agreements in State awards. deter- 
in force force minations and 
industrial agreements 





31 December 1943 73 . — 
34 December 1917 425 g _ 
34 December 19418 184 90.000 
34 December 1919 206 iS 90,000 
34 Decemper 1920 212 5A 109.000 
34 March 4924 203 42 100.000 




















[Editor, International Labour Review] 
(12) See p. 386 of this article. 
(13) Nov. 1915 and Jan. 1919. Cambridge, Mass. Reprinted in U. S. Bureau 
or Lasour Statistics : Monthly Labour Review, Vol. II, No. 2, Feb, 1916, pp. 1-22, 
and (in summary) Vol. VIII, No. 6, June 1919, pp. 208-215, -under the title 
Industrial Peace in Australia through Minimum Wage and Arbitration. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 
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industrial problems. Should wider powers be given to the 
Commonwealth Parliament, the difficulty will be to devise a 
scheme of arbitration which, while retaining central control of the 
more important matters, will permit of speedy decentralised 
regulation of matters of detail. It is of utmost importance that 
delays should be avoided. Possibly the larger questions, such as 
the basic wage, may be determined by a bench of judges, or a body 
representative of employers and employees presided over by a 
judge, such as the New South Wales Board of Trade; while 
matters of detail may be left to other judges, subject to a right of 
appeal. Nor is: it improbable that, as the importance of the 
industrial problem is recognised, Parliament will itself determine 
some of the matters of outstanding importance, and, in so deter- 
mining, will be aided by the research work of the courts and 
wages boards, which are in reality subordinate legislative bodies. 

The basic wage should be determined more scientifically than 
at present, but for this purpose statistical and economic knowledge 
will need to be greatly advanced. The principle underlying the 
idea of the basic wage, that human needs must be considered in 
fixing remuneration, should lead to differentiation in the incomeof 
those with dependents or else special provision for the support 
of those dependents. As far back as 1890, a Labour Congress 
declared in favour of pensions for children. Legislative proposals 
in this direction are now before the New South Wales Parliament. 
Mr. Piddington, the Chairman of the Commonwealth Basic Wage 


Commission already adverted to, has in a memorandum addressed 
to the Federal Prime Minister invited attention to this matter ; 
while the Commonwealth Government, in regard to its own 
servants, makes extra payments in respect of wives and children. 











The Works Councils Act in Austria 
by 
Professor Emanuel ADLER 


Ministerial Councillor in the Austrian Ministry for 
Social Administration 


WORKS council is a committee elected by employed persons, i. e. 
A the workers and salaried employees in a works; it has 
definite duties, chiefly in the nature of protecting the 
interests of those employed in the works. The legal position of 
works councils in Austria is regulated by the Act of 15 May 1919 
respecting the Establishment of Works Councils. There are also 
two Orders issued by the Ministry of Social Administration, one 
dated 27 June 1919 on elections to works councils, the other dated 
11 July of the same year on the procedure and organisation to be 
adopted by councils. 


Scope OF THE ACT 


“Works councils shall be set up in all factories as well as in 
all other undertakings where not less than twenty paid workers 
and employees are regularly employed” (Section i). In other 
words, works councils are to be set up in all manufacturing plants, 
or “factories”, regardless of the number of persons employed in 
the particular plant ; as a matter of fact, most factories do employ 
more than twenty persons. Works other than factories are not 
obliged to set up a council unless they employ at least twenty 
regularly paid persons (reckoning salaried employees and workers 
together). The Act cites in detail the undertakings which come 
within its operation. Among these are all undertakings carried 
on for profit ; industrial undertakings connected with agriculture 
and forestry ; mining and allied undertakings ; construction works; 
financial and insurance houses; undertakings connected with 
transport services ; co-operative organisations of every character ; 
the State monopolies ; professional firms, such as _ solicitors, 
architects, etc.; and institutions of various kinds. 

The Act does not categorically define a “works”, but the 
provisions of the law leave no doubt on the subject. Thus a 
“works” need not always be a business undertaking nor run for 
profit ; the Act expressly applies to insurance institutions of every 
kind and to employment bureaux and health establishments, 
obviously even where carried on by public.or philanthropic bodies. 
A “works” need not even be an undertaking, in the ordinary 
sense of that word. Section 2, for instance, definitely exempts ° 
public offices from the operation of the Act, which is strong 
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evidence that public offices are ordinarily defined as “works”. 
A “works”, in short, is any and every organised form of the 
permanent employment of labour for production or the furnishing 
of services. Domestic work is an exception, even when there are 
a number of domestic workers, always provided that the household 
is a private one. Private households are not commonly defined 
as “works”, nor do the terms of the Act at any point imply a 
claim to cover private domestic service. But as soon as such 
domestic service is extended to serve persons outside the family, 
as is the case, for instance, in a boarding house or restaurant, it 
obviously comes within the meaning of the Act. 

Owing to the very wide application given to the term “ works”, 
even the list detailed in Section 1 of the Act will have to be 
greatly extended in practice, especially in view of the fact that 
a “works” need not be carried on either for business purposes or 
for profit. For instance, all associations, endowments, religious 
organisations and museums, even when established and main- 
tained by public authorities, fall under the Act, also all municipal 
or publicly owned undertakings. 

The Act is not concerned with the form in which a business 
is organised, that is, whether the owner is a person or a corporate 
body, the central Government, a Federal State, a municipality, 
or any other public body. It is equally indifferent whether the 
owner be a national or an alien. Certain classes of works are 
expressly exempted from the operation of the Act. Among these 
are agricultural works, except “all industrial undertakings con- 
nected with agriculture”, public Departments and Offices, and 
state transport, postal, telegraph, telephone and other services. 

While public offices are excepted, bodies corresponding to 
works councils are to be formed under Administrative Instructions, 
by special agreements between the competent authorities and 
the staff concerned (Section 2). ‘The offices referred to are not 
only those of the central Government, but also those of the Federal 
States and municipalities ; nor are they only those having the 
power to discharge their employees, but the courts, the Ministries, 
the civil service, and others. The intention was apparently to 
make special arrangements for public officials, who otherwise 


could scarcely be said to benefit materially by the Act; but the’ 


text of the Act fails to say so clearly, nor have the Administrative 
Instructions yet been issued. But officials of the central Govern- 
ment are to be fully provided for in a Bill now before the legis- 
lature (!) ; and those persons employed in public offices excluded 
from the operation of the Works Councils Act will fall under the 
operation of this other Act. On the other hand, persons employed 
in “ works” attached to public offices, who up till now came under 
the operation of the Works Councils Act, will in future be excepted 
from that Act and come under the operation of the new Bill. 

In the other excepted undertakings, those directed by the State 
Transport Department or under its superintendence, namely, 





(1) Drucksachen des Nationalrats, Beilage 280. 
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railways, shipping undertakings, the postal, telegraph, and 
telephone services, bodies corresponding to works councils are 
likewise to be established by Administrative Instructions. 
Arrangements for works councils have not yet been made to 
apply to private railways or shipping, and are not likely to be 
made. But representative bodies were established for the staff 
of the Federal railways before the Act became law by a Decree 
dated 19 April 1919. The opening words of this Decree run : 


With a view to protecting the interests of the personnel, as of pensioned 
workers, whether salaried or manual, it is herewith laid down that staff 
questions, whether affecting the whule staff or single members of -the staff, 
further, all questions relating to conditions of employment or service, which, 
while affecting single workers only, yet involve general principles, shall 
be solely regulated by mutual agreement between the responsible authorities 
and the representatives chosen by the workers in virtue of this regulation. 
The workers’ representatives may also represent, out of the whole body of 
workers for whose interests they stand, a single worker, at his own request, 
where the question in dispute between him and his superiors touches service 
or employment conditions (?). 


The regulation lays down that three representative bodies shall 
be chosen according to service grades, one for the superior 
officials, one for the lower-grade officials, and one for manual 
workers. No workers’ representative may be held to account for 
utterances made or actions done in the course of his duties as 
representative, provided always that he commit no breach of 
any law or Administrative Instruction. There are parallel 
regulations for officials in the postal service (3). 

In connection with these exceptions, it should be noted that 
works allied or connected with such excepted undertakings are 
themselves excepted where such allied works are merely depen- 
dent parts of a central undertaking. This, for instance, would 
be the case with the clerical office, or even with the printing 
office, attached to a public Department, supposing that such 
clerical or printing office were serving such Department alone. 
The Vienna Government Printing Office, on the other hand, is 
an independent works, in spite of the fact that it serves all the 
Ministries, because it accepts contracts for private persons. In 
fact, the question whether any particular works is to be treated 
as an independent undertaking or not will depend on the nature 
and importance of the auxiliary works, the purpose it fulfils, and 
the degree of independent authority enjoyed by its management. 

While the Act lays down that works councils must be estab- 
lished in factories whatever the number of those employed, it 
does not make their establishment obligatory in works not 
defined as factories unless the number of paid persons regularly 
employed is at least twenty (workers and salaried employees 
being reckoned together). But only permanent and paid persons 
are taken into consideration ; those on a temporary job are not 





(2) Amtshlatt des Staatsamtes fiir Verkehrswesen, 25 April 1919. 
(3) Cf. Regulations establishing Representative Bodies for Federal Officials 
in the Austrian Postal Services (Postverordnungsblatt, Nos. 7 and 24, 1921). 
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counted. Wherever, therefore, the persons employed in a works 
other than a factory fail to number twenty, the interests of the 
employed are put into the hands of “representatives” (Section 1, 
Subsection 2), on the condition that at least five permanent paid 
persons are employed in the works. In works where there are 
from 5 to 9 persons employed, one representative is to be appointed; 
in those with from 10 to 19, two representatives. Again, 
employed persons under eighteen years of age, though perman- 
ently employed and in receipt of pay, are not counted. In fact, 
in works which cannot muster at least five permanent paid 
manual or salaried employees there can be no workers’ represent- 
ation of any kind; this means that retail trade and commerce 
escape the operation of the Act. Here employed persons are 
thrown back upon their own resources, especially as the power 
of the trade unions does not, asa rule, extend to workers in the very 
small establishments. Representation by chosen delegates instead 
of by a works council means not only representation by a smaller 
number, but also by persons whose power has been considerably 
restricted (4). Apart from this, exactly the same observations 
apply to representatives as to works councils as a whole. 


Number of Councils and Representatives 


Each works must have at least one works council. It is 
therefore obvious, as stated in Section 5, that, where an undertak- 
ing includes several works, each of these works should appoint 
its own council. But under certain circumstances more than one 
council is to be appointed, even in a single works. 

First, when in the same works more than ten workers and 
more than ten salaried employees are regularly employed and 
paid, either group elects a special council to deal with matters 
affecting it ; a joint group, representing both workers and salaried 
employees together, deals with matters of common interest (Sec- 
tion 10). Thus a works employing only twenty persons can in no 
case have more than one works council, whereas a works employ- 
ing twenty-two persons may have two, assuming that eleven of 
these are workers and eleven salaried employees. On the other 
hand, a works employing thirty workers and ten salaried 
employees would only have one council. The fixing of ten as 
the determining number in Section 10 is probably due merely to 
an error in the drafting of the Act; the original text gave ten 
as the number of persons who must be employed to justify the 
setting up of a works council ; this number was later raised to 
twenty, but the corresponding change was not made in Section 40. 

The Act gives no definition of the terms ‘salaried employee’ 
and ‘worker’. But practical experience has indicated the path 
to be followed ; on the analogy of the old Act on commercial 
employees, and the new one on salaried employees in general, 
‘salaried employees’ are those whe do work of a commercial or of 





(4) See below, p. 426. 
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a higher non-commercial type or other clerical work ; all other 
workers are considered simply as ‘workers’. This best seems to 
represent the distinction between workers of the brain and of the 
hand, which lies at the basis of the classification adopted by the 
law. 

Second, more than one works council is to be elected where a 
works is divided into several branches ; each branch is to have its 
own council (Section 5, Subsection 2). It is often difficult to 
distinguish between ‘several works belonging to one undertak- 
ing’ and ‘independent’ and ‘dependent branches’; clear lines 
cannot be drawn. On the other hand, there is comparatively 
little difficulty in distinguishing, often on formal grounds alone, 
between several undertakings belonging to the same owner and 
several works belonging to the same undertaking. Works are 
said to ‘belong to an undertaking’ when they have a wide indepen- 
dence in technical management and in regulating their employ- 
ment conditions ; the fact that they are not commercially or 
financially independent is not necessarily decisive. Where there 
is less independence, ‘branches’ are spoken of. Even so there 
must be a modicum of independence, if such branch is to be 
defined as ‘independent’. Actual geographical separation will 
ordinarily and necessarily imply independence. A mine and the 
smelting works which smelts its products will, therefore, some- 
times be several works belonging to one undertaking, sometimes 
independent branches of the same works, according to the degree 
of independence obtaining between them. Again, if a building 
firm has undertaken several large contracts, especially if they 
are in different localities, each contract will usually constitute as 
it were a separate works: but if repairs of only slight importance 
or temporary in character are in question, they cannot even be 
spoken of as independent branches. Separate agencies of one 
commercial undertaking are considered independent branches, or 
else, if situated in different localifies, separate works belonging 
to one undertaking. The distinction is an important one, as is 
shown in the next few paragraphs. 

Works councils are corporate bodies constituted of at least 
three members. The number of members increases in proportion 
to any increase in the number of workers in the works. According 
to Section 9 of the Act and Section 2 of the Administrative Order 
of 27 June 1919, the number of members on a council is three in 
works employing 50 persons, and increases by one additional 
member for each 100 persons or fraction thereof in works employ- 
ing from 50 to 1,000 persons, and thereafter by one additional 
member for each 500 workers ; the purpose being to prevent the 
council in a large works from becoming unduly large. For 
example, a worksemploying up to50 persons would have acouncil 
of three members, and a plant with from 51 to 150 persons 
employed one of four members ; the council would consist of 12 
members when the number of persons employed is from 851 to 
950, of 13 when it is from 951 to 1,000, increasing by one member 
for every 500 additional persons employed. But this principle 
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only applies without modification when a single council is to be 
elected in a single works and, subject to the same proviso, to 
separate works belonging to one undertaking. But if more than 
one council is to be elected within a works, the following principles 
hold good. 

First, as already stated, where a works is made up of different 
branches, a separate council is to be elected for each branch. But 
Section 5, Subsection 2, of the Act lays down that such works 
are to be reckoned as a single unit in calculating the whole number 
of members of all the councils together ; in other words, the 
total number of council members is to be reckoned on the total 
number of persons at work. The number of members allotted 
to each branch separately will depend on the proportion of persons 
at work in that branch to the whole number of persons at 
work. For instance, a works might fall into two independent 
branches, the first of which employed 1,000 men, and the second 
400. Were the number of council members to be calculated for 
each branch independently, the first would have a council of 13 
members, the second one of 7 members. But, under the terms 
of the Act, the first step is to calculate a total number of council 
members on the total number of persons at work in the whole 
‘works ; this gives us a body of 14 members, on a basis of 1,400 
persons at work. These 14 members must then be divided into 
two groups of 10 and 4; the group of 10 will be allotted to the 
first council, the group of 4 to the second. This considerably 
reduces the total number of members elected. The disadvantage 
to the workers is that, under certain circumstances, the council 
may find its small numbers an obstacle to the proper discharge 
of its functions ; on the other hand, it is an advantage for the 
employer to have only a few of his workers enjoying the special 
immunities conferred on council members (5). 

The Act does not expressly state that Subsection 2 of Section 5 
also applies to the separate councils to be elected within the same 
works by workers and salaried employees respectively. But the 
Ministry of Social Administration and almost all the conciliation 
authorities (6) have held that this principle applies equally to 
these separate works councils, on the ground that the relations 
between the workers and the salaried employees in one and the 
same works or in one and the same branch of a works must be 
closer than those between independent branches. The Adminis- 
trative Instructions on the election of works councils consequently 
interpreted the principle described in the preceding paragraph as 
applying to the separate councils of workers and _ salaried 
employees, and obviously also to such separate councils existing 
within a separate branch of a works. 

But the literal application of this principle might result in 
giving a council a membership of one person or less. For instance, 
if the two councils in a works rested on an electorate of 75 and 





(5) See below, pp. 428-430. 
(*) See below, p. 426. 
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15 persons respectively, the total membership of 4 would have to 
be divided up in the ratio of 5 to 1; one council could claim 
34 members, the other ? of a member. But a council obviously 
implies a plurality of members, and the text of the Act lays down 
such an increase in the number of representatives—in proportion 
to an increasing number of workers—as to give one representative 
to a body of 5 to 9 workers, two to a body of 10 to 19, but a works 
council to a body of 20 or over, thereby implying that a council 
is always composed of at least three persons (7) ; consequently an 
Administrative Instruction, dated 10 July 1920, rules that where 
a works council, calculated according to Subsection 2 of Section 5, 
should turn out to have a membership of less than three persons, 
the membership shall be raised to three, though not by taking 
away any members from the other council. In the example 
which we cited above, one council would have three members, the 
other also three members. To take another example, supposing 
a works had 35 salaried employees and 12 workers, so that there 
would be a total of 3 mandates to be divided up between the two 
councils, each council would nevertheless have a membership 
of three. 


Election and Qualifications of Members 


Members of works councils are to be elected by the workers 
and salaried employees of a works or of the independent branches 
of a works by direct secret ballot, and, in the case of councils 
having a membership of not less than four, on the principles of 
proportional representation (Section 6). All persons irrespective 
of sex are entitled to vote who, on the day of the election, have 
been employed for not less than one month in the works, provided 
that on the day of the election they have completed their eighteenth 
year and are in full possession of their civic rights, i.e. have not 
been excluded by any legislation in force at the time from the 
exercise of their suffrage to the National Assembly (8). 

All persons entitled to vote shall themselves be eligible for 
election, provided that they have been employed in the works for 
not less than six months and have completed their twenty-fourth 
year of age. Where a council has not less than four members, 
members of the executive committees or officials of workers’ and 
employees’ organisations are also eligible, but they are not to 
make up more than one-fourth of the council. Further, such 
persons are not to belong at the same time to more than one works 
council, or, if an undertaking includes several works or is divided 
into independent branches, to the works councils of more than one 
such undertaking or works. Nationality in no way affects the 
— to vote. 


(") Decree of the Minister for Social Administration of 13 July 1920 : text 
in Amlliche Nachrichten des Ministeriums far soziale Verwaltung, 1920, p. 627. 
Vienna. 

(*) Nationalversammlung, now the Nationalrat (National Council). [Editor, 
International Labour Review.] 
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Election of a works council in a temporary undertaking, 
especially on building or seasonal work, and in new undertakings 
could either not be carried out at all or only after an unreasonable 
delay, were the length of service qualifications either for the 
right to vote or for eligibility enforced. No conditions whatever 
are therefore laid down as to length of service in these cases. 
Further, where not less than one-fourth of the whole number of 
electors have been in the employ of the firm for less than six 
months, a service of three months only is reckoned to qualify for 
the right to vote. ; 

The Administrative Instruction of 27 June 1919 on the election 
of works councils lays down detailed regulations for procedure 
in such elections. Making allowance for the required simplifica- 
tions, these follow essentially the principles adopted in elections 
for the Austrian National Assembly. They regulate the form- 
ation and duties of the election committee, the drawing up of 
the lists of candidates, the right of appeal against these lists, the 
receipt and examination of candidates’ credentials, procedure 
during the process of election, announcement of results, and 
appeal against the issue. In order to protect the freedom of the 
vote, the Act forbids the owner of a works to interfere with his 
workers or employees in their exercise of the vote or in their 
activities as members of an election committee, or to permit such 
exercise or activities to result to their disadvantage. He may not 
deduct wages for time lost by a worker through sharing in the 
conduct of an election or through recording his vote. The 
foregoing regulations for the election of works councils also apply, 
in a slightly simplified form, to the election of workers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

Works councillors (and workers’ representatives) hold office 
for one year, but the right of recalling an elected council at any 
time is in the hands of the electors. Membership of a works 
council (or as workers’ representative) expires either by resignation 
or if circumstances arise or become known which make a member 
ineligible, more especially should he leave the works or should 
he, having been chosen in his capacity as officer of a labour 
organisation, cease to hold that office. When a member resigns, 
the works council appoints his substitute, who is the unsuccessful 
candidate next in order on the election list—these are mostly 
official lists issued by the various parties—on which the name of 
the resigning member appears. Should the whole council resign, 
a new election must be held. 


FUNCTIONS OF WORKS COUNCILS 


“Tt shall be the duty of works councils to watch over and 
promote the industrial, social, and intellectual interests of the 
workers and employees in the undertaking”. In these words the 
Act (Section 3, Subsection 1) describes the functions and sphere 
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of a works council, without mentioning among these functions 
the duty of assisting the management in carrying out the purpose 
for which the works is established. Nevertheless some of the 
duties detailed in Section 3 of the Act cannot be understood, or at 
least not properly understood, except on such an assumption. 
The purely economic interests of an employed person are those 
affecting the amount of his remuneration, provision of housing, 
and the cheapening of foodstuffs or other necessaries ; his social 
interests are those arising out of the other conditions of his 
employment, such as hours of work, rest time, night work, 
employment of young persons and of women, questions of 
workers’ organisation or their representation in the works, and 
so forth. Intellectual interests mean interests of a non-material 
kind, such as education and amusement. Certain functions of a 
works council specially mentioned are those connected with collect- 
ive agreements, determination of piece rates, enforcement of pro- 
tective legislation, workshop regulations, maintenance of disci- 
pline, payment of wages, welfare work, engagement and dis- 
charge, representation on the board of directors, examination of 
balance sheets and improvement in works installations. 


Collective Agreements. The Act expressly reserves the function 
of concluding collective agreements (9) to the trade unions. Works 
councils are not in law competent to conclude such agreements, 
even in cases where an association of works councils might be 
capable of making agreements, not only for a particular works 


but even for whole branches of industry. To this there is 
only one exception, which is discussed below, and even this 
is hardly an exception strictly so called. The works council 
is only entitled to initiate negotiations for an agreement in cases 
where no agreement exists, but even then only with the consent 
of the trade association concerned. Only in cases where a 
general collective agreement embodies a clause for making 
separate arrangements in every works is a council entitled— 
again only with the consent of the trade union—to conclude 
an agreement which the Act expressly characterises as a collective 
agreement. The Mining Act of 29 July 1919 extends the rights 
of works councils by empowering them to agree to a working 
day of more than eight hours (though this is not to entail 
a working week of more than 48), always provided that no 
collective bargain about hours exists. The works council should 
also supervise the execution and observance of agreements. It is 
the proper body to restrain the owner of the works from any 
breach of an agreement, to insist that it be observed, and, if 





(°) A collective agreement in Austrian law means a bargain concluded 
between trade associations of workers or salaried employees and one or more 
employers or trade associations of employers, which regulates the respective 
rights and duties of either side, arising out of conditions of employment or 
otherwise, such rights and duties being of importance in regulating the industrial 
conditions of the employment contract (Section 11 of the Act of 18 December 1919 
concerning the Establishment of Conciliation Boards and Collective Agreements). 
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necessary, to notify any contraventions to the trade union which 
was a party to it. 

Determination of Piece Rates. No technical difficulties are 
involved in the determination of time rates, and such rates can 
always be regulated by collective agreements. But this is not so 
in the case of piece, job, or contract (1°) rates. Of course, when it 
is a question of a process customary in the trade, such rates can 
also be determined without any special difficulty. It is therefore 
the intention that these, as-well as certain average or guaranteed 
minimum rates, should primarily be determined by collective 
agreements. Where this has not been done, such rates can only 
be determined, with the consent of the works council, by co- 
operation between the trade union and the employers’ association. 
When it is a question of rates to be paid for piece, job, or contract 
work to an individual worker for a single piece of work, which 
from the nature of the case cannot be settled by general agreement, 
such rates are to be settled between the employer and the worker 
himself. If the employer and worker, however, are unable to 
strike a bargain, the rate is to be settled with the help of two 
members of the works council, and failing this the matter is to be 
referred to the conciliation board. The contest thus becomes one, 
not between employer and worker, but between employer 
and works council. The works council is empowered to demand 
that two expert witnesses be heard; these expert witnesses 
are entitled, for the purpose of making themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances determining the award, to inspect those 
records or books of the employer which contain information 
about manufacturing processes or wages. The findings of the 
experts provide the conciliation board with reliable data on 
which to base their award. 


Enforcement of Protective Legislation. Another function of the 
works council is to supervise the execution and observance of 
legislation and regulations protecting the worker, enforcing good 
sanitary conditions on his behalf, and securing him against 
accidents as well as insuring him in other ways. The council 
may delegate these functions to one or more of its own members. 
If instances of contravention come to their knowledge such as 
involve a risk to the health or personal safety of the workers, they 
must inform the employer, and, in the event of his failing to 
remedy the matter, they may appeal to the inspection authorities. 
They must assist in any official enquiry which takes place, and in 
all official inspections made in connection with it. The new Act 
on factory inspection of 14 July 1921 requires the factory inspector 
to co-operate with the works council, where feasible, and to com- 
municate to such council his orders on protective measures. 

An Administrative Instruction, dated 11 July 1919, contains 
special regulations on the functions of works councils, viewed in 


(*°) Contract wages (Gedinglohne) is the name given to wages which are not 
time rates, especially in the mining industry. 
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relation to this protection of the worker, in mining undertakings. 
Two expert members are to be named, together with a sufficient 
number of substitutes, to supervise the execution and observance 
of the necessary mining regulations. These persons are bound 
to inspect the whole of the mining plant, both underground and 
surface, twice a month, and to take all necessary steps in answer 
to any complaints. In the case of an accident or of the occurrence 
of any other dangerous circumstances, they must immediately 
make an inspection of the dangerous locality and report to the 
mining authorities. The observations and recommendations 
which they make must be recorded, and communicated to the 
works council. In case of urgent danger to life or health, they 
must immediately apply to the manager. 


Workshop Regulations. Regulations governing conditions of 
work, unless the result of collective agreement, cannot be issued 
or altered except with the consent of the works council. Here the 
change in the employer's position becomes very clear. Hitherto 
such workshop regulations were issued by the employer on his 
own sole authority (within the limits allowed by the law), so 
much so that juridical theory could define such regulations as 
legislation by the employer. 


Maintenance of Discipline. Here the changes to be noted are 
even greater. Hitherto the customary penalties, namely, deduc- 
tions from wages for such things as disobedience to rules, bad 
time-keeping, carelessness, damage to machinery, creating risks 
for other workers, were fixed on the sole authority of the owner 
or his representatives. Appeal could, of course, be made to the 
industrial authorities, or cases could even be brought up in the 
courts, but in practice the employer had very wide penal powers, 
which he could exercise without interference. This state of 
affairs has now come to an end. Disciplinary penalties, under 
the terms of the new Act, can only be administered in accordance 
with workshop regulations, and where there are no such regula- 
tions no penalties are enforceable. Penalties can only be inflicted 
through a committee, on which the employer and the works 
council have each one representative. A penalty may therefore 
only be inflicted by unanimous agreement, for none can be 
administered unless the two representatives are in accord. The 
Instructions on the procedure and organisation of works councils 
adds that joint committees, which have already been set up by 
collective agreement to administer factory discipline, are to 
continue to function. The works council is further enjoined to 
assist in the general maintenance of discipline within the works. 
Means of enforcing its wishes are not given to it; it can only act 
by example, by means of its personal authority, or by decision 
of the whole body of workers. The intention is that it should 
manage to warn offenders and so avoid the necessity for proceed- 
ing to penalties. 

Payment of Wages. The works council is entitled to examine 
wages-lists and to supervise wages-payments. The object of the 

5 
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examination is to find out whether the terms of the law and of 
agreements have been observed, and whether any illegal deduc- 
tions from wages have been made. A dispute has arisen as to 
whether the council is also entitled to inspect the salaries of the 
salaried staff ; the Act mentions wages-lists only. The concilia- 
tion boards have decided in the affirmative in the case of salaried 
staffs as a body ; but in the case of managers and such higher- 
grade officials they are giving individual awards in each case. 

Welfare Work. The works council, acting through certain 
members whom it appoints, co-operates in administering welfare 
institutions in the works, such as factory housing, factory retail 
stores, pension and relief funds, and arrangements for the distri- 
bution of foodstuffs and other necessaries. The employer is 
obliged to accept this co-operation even if he be the actual founder 
of such welfare funds and be supporting them out of his own 
pocket. An arrangement is entered into with him as to how such 
co-operation shall be carried out, or, if it is found impossible to 
come to such an arrangement, then the conciliation board decides. 

The works council may further create, or co-operate in creat- 
ing, welfare arrangements on behalf of those employed in the 
works. But this cannot be done before the probable expense 
involved and the possible means of meeting it have been exactly 
determined. No action may be taken until such means are avail- 
able. In this connection it may be noted that certain special 
regulations in the Act on Public Ownership Undertakings of 29 
July 1919 provide that the portion of the net profits allotted to 
the workers is to be spent on welfare work on their behalf as 
may be decided by the works council. 

Engagement and Discharge. The works council has not 
acquired the right to influence the engagement of workers or 
salaried employees by the employer. Most insistent demands 
were put forward by them to be allowed to have a voice in choos- 
ing those with whom they should work ; this demand is largely 
directed against the employment of persons who either are not 
organised at all or else organised otherwise than in the controlling 
unions. As the law stands, the only way in which the workers 
can acquire an influence over the employers’ choice as to whom 
he shall take into his works is through a collective agreement; 
as the works council supervises the carrying out of collective 
agreements, it is in their hands that any such influence eventually 
lies. In the same way, the employer alone decides whom he 
will discharge. The only cases in which the council can appeal 
against discharge and apply to the conciliation board are where 
such discharge has been made (1) on political grounds ; (2) in 
connection with a worker's activity on a works council (11) ; (3) on 
account of his having joined or participated in the organisation of 
a trade union or other association, or (4) because of his standing 
as candidate for the works council. Appeal must be made to the 
conciliation authorities within a week. If the appeal is upheld, 





(1) See below under Position of Council Members. 
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the discharge becomes of no effect ; this means that the employ- 
ment contract is still in existence and that the employed person 
can still claim the same rights, and is bound by the same duties 
as before ; in particular, his claim to wages is still valid, both 
retrospectively from the moment when his discharge was ordered 
and for the time being, so that he is entitled to continue to demand 
that he be paid even if the employer fails to give him any work. 
The works council is not entitled to question a discharge on any 
other grounds than those mentioned. 

The question whether the discharged workers may appeal 
individually, especially in cases where the works council has not 
already done so, has in practice been decided in the negative by 
the conciliation boards. Some writers also take that view (12). 
This is thé correct view according to the text of the Act, which 
reserves the right of appeal to the works council, and probably 
also expresses the intention of the Act, which was to restrict the 
employers’ right of discharge in favour of the works council and 
to provide a body of expert and impartial representatives of 
employed persons for the purpose of protecting the worker from 
any interference with his political rights, without any idea of 
affecting the employers’ rights under other circumstances. 

As one of the duties of the works council is to prevent the 
breaking of a contract by an employer on political grounds, it is 
obvious that it has no power itself to urge the discharge of a 
worker for such reasons. It can, of course, make itself the 
mouthpiece of those employed in the works and, acting in 
protection of their interests, as it is bound to, it can ask for the 
discharge of workers when it is impossible, or at least unreason- 
able, to ask the remainder of the staff to work harmoniously with 
them on account of other causes, such as the quarrelsomeness or 
violence of such persons, or their dishonourable behaviour. But 
it is a very different case when, as has recently happened, the 
workers demand the removal of one of their own body on the 
ground that he belongs to an organisation other than their own. 
That would be a case of discharge on account of an exercise of 
the right of association, and any such demand on the part of a 
works council would be a contravention of its functions, against 
which the worker affected would have the right to appeal. 

Representation on Board of Directors or Board of Control (3). 
In limited liability companies the works council sends two 
delegates from its own membership who are employed in the 
works to sit on the board of directors or council of directors. As 

(‘*) Hecut: Die Prinzipien des Arbeitsrechtes der Gegenwart, pp. 62 et seq. 
1921. 

_ (8) The Board of Control (Aufsichtsrat) is a body, elected by the shareholders 
in general meeting, exercising large functions of control, including those 
exercised by the auditors of an English company and others of a much wider 
character. It appears to have much greater power than the Commission de 
contréle of a French company, but is not identical with the board of directors 
of an English company ; the latter is rather analogous to the Verwaltungsrat 


or Vorstand, except that the powers of the Vorstand are limited by the controlling 
power of the Aufsichtsrat. [Editor, International Labour Review.) 
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only a few companies have directors’ councils as well as boards 
of directors separate mention will not be made here of councils 
of directors. The works council's representatives on the board 
of directors have the same powers and duties as the other members 
of the board. Their functions are not in any way restricted to 
business directly or indirectly touching the workers’ interests; 
they are entitled to take their part in all the business before the 
board. On the other hand, they have no right to represent the 
firm or to sign for it. This means that they cannot deal with 
the funds of the firm or make binding contracts for it, nor can 
they claim any remuneration for their services other than the 
repayment of their expenses, such as travelling and maintenance 
expenses for any journey they may have had to undertake ; they 
can put in no claim to directors’ profits (**) or other fees. In this 
way all risk of corruption, and even more, all risk of the suspicion 
of corruption, is eliminated. 

In joint stock companies and in limited liability companies 
with a capital of over a million kronen which have a board of 
control, the works council has the right to send two representatives 
to sit on this board, i. e. on the body which supervises the oper- 
ations uf the managing authorities of the firm. Where two works 
councils exist in one undertaking each nominates one repres- 
entative. Where there are more than two councils, the two 
mandates are distributed on the basis of an agreement made 
between such councils. In public ownership undertakings, 
which are looked upon as instruments for the socialisation of 
industry, the councils as a rule contribute one-fourth of the 
members to the general assembly of the undertaking ; these are 
in every respect on an absolute equality with all the other members. 


Examination of Balance Sheets. In commercial undertakings 
employing at least thirty persons and in all manufacturing and 
mining undertakings the works courcil has the right to call 
annually for a showing of the balance sheet and the profit and 
loss account, and for a statistical analysis of wages paid. If the 
purpose of this provision were “to allow them to examine whether 
the wages paid are in agreement with the rate of profit being 
made by the establishment” (15), the works to which this clause 
is made to apply would have had to be classified on a different 
principle. At the same time, this is probably, from the point of 
view of the works council, the main object. But the intention 
was, in all likelihood, in the first instance to afford the council 
some insight into the economic standing of an undertaking 
and in this way to give the members a better understanding of its 
position and needs. Thus their interest in their own firm would 
be heightened, while they would be initiated into the business 
of running an undertaking on a big scale. It must be admitted 





(14) Tantiéme: directors take, not only a fixed fee for their work on the 
board of directors, but also a certain share of profits of the firm, tantiéme. 
[Editor, International Labour Review.] 

(*5) Quoted from the commentary on the Works Councils Act in Oester- 
reichischer Arbeiterschutz, Parts XI-XIV. Vienna, Wiener Volksbuchhandlung. 
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that balance sheets and profit and loss accounts tell little even 
to those accustomed to analyse them, and nothing at all to those 
who are not accustomed to criticise such documents. Evun an 
expert would make little of these figures unless he were able to 
refer back to the books from which the balance sheet had been 
drawn and which supply the real meaning But the employers’ 
dislike of having their books examined increases in proportion 
to the prosperity of the firm, for increased prosperity means 
increased risk of new wage demands based on this very fact. The 
text of the Act undoubtedly limits the right of the council to 
information about the balance sheet and profit and loss account; 
the Administrative Instructions on organisation and procedure of 
the councils could not overstep the wording of the Act or give 
the councils any further rights of examination. These Instruc- 
tions were therefore restricted to making it obligatory for the 
employer to furnish the council, on its request, with the 
necessary explanations as to the technical drafting of the balance 
sheet and profit and loss account, i.e. the principles which 
governed their construction, and as to the technical terms used in 
them ; this amounts to an explanation of the balance sheet, but 
not to an explanation of each separate item. The works council 
of salaried employees will consist of persons who have themselves 
helped to draw up the balance sheet, so that, as a matter of fact, 
it will scarcely be possible to keep these persons in the dark as 
to the true state of the firm’s business and assets. 

The Instructions make it obligatory for members of works 
courcils to treat as strictly confidential all inform«tion coming 
to them in consequence of these arrangements. Even towards 
those in the employ of the firm they may only make use of it when 
it is absolutely essential for the proper carrying out of their 
duties. 


Improvement of Works Installations. The last of the functions 
of works councils listed in the Act is conceived in the sole light 
of assistance to the owner in the management of his business. It 
is laid down that the employer is privileged, and on request of 
the works council, compelled, to hold monthly joint consultations 
on suggested improvements in the equipment, arrangements, and 
general management of his plant. But the employer is not 
compelled to go beyond consultation. He is bound to listen to 
any proposals made by his councils and to discuss them ; he is not 
bound to accept or carry out the suggested improvements, even 
though they should be positively justified. 

However, the council always has the right to bring its own 
Suggestions to the notice of the employer or the authorities. 


This concludes the list of functions assigned to works councils. 
The list is not complete, as is proved by the mere fact that the text 
of the Act here begins with the words “in particular”. Works 
councils may assume other duties, if they are part of the workers’ 
and employees’ “economic, social, and intellectual interests”. 
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They may, for instance, make suggestions for the improved 
technical or general education of those employed, for the training 
of apprentices or for the recreation of the workers. But the 
employer’s duties cannot be held to exceed what is laid down in 
the Act. He is bound to listen to such proposals and to discuss 
them with his works council ; he is not bound to carry tliem out 
or to assist the council in any way whatever. As a matter of fact, 
the councils at the time when the economic crisis was at its height 
showed considerable activity, mostly with the consent of the 
empioyer, in securing that works should continue operations and 
in protecting them from interruptions in their running. For 
instance, they approached the authorities or the works councils 
of other firms with a view to getting supplies of coal or necessary 
raw material for their own firm or in order to protect themselves 
from disadvantageous arrangements, or even to get orders. The 
purpose was to further the interests of those employed ; but the 
person who chiefly profited was frequently the employer. 

As would be inferred from the fact that they function in smal- 
ler works only, the duties of workers’ “ representatives” are not so 
extensive as those of works councils. They are confined to the 
functions assigned to works councils under the headings of 
collective agreements, piece rates, enforcement of protective legisla- 
tion, discipline, payment of wages, welfare work, engagement 
and discharge, and finally, the right of bringing suggestions as to 
equipment and improvement in management to the notice of the 


employer or the authorities. They are not competent to exercise 
the other functions of a works council. 


PROCEDURE ON WoRKS COUNCILS 


The Works Councils Act and the Order on the procedure of 
works councils include only a limited number of specific regula- 
tions on procedure. The granting of powers to works councils 
under the Act in the interests of the workers represented implies 
an obligation to make practical and proper use of these powers. 
Hence in Section 3 of the Act the functions described above are 
quite properly characterised as “coming within the sphere of 
their rights and duties”. Supposing that councils fail to carry 
out such duties or do so inadequately, they may injure the 
employer, or still more probably the workers, for instance, if they 
neglect to file an objection to the discharge of a worker or ignore 
possible dangers to the life or health of the workers. The Act 
makes no special provision for compelling a council to fulfil its 
obligations. The sole relief open to the worker against the action 
or inaction of his council is to apply to the competent conciliation 
authorities (6). These authorities decide all disputes arising 
between works council and workers or employer, or between 
workers and employer, on the subject of the setting up and 
management of a council, especially where the competence or 





(**) For the conciliation authorities see the Act of 18 December 1919. 
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powers of a council are in dispute, and they do so on the applica- 
tion of any of the parties. Apart from this the works councils 
enjoy complete autonomy, which, however, in no way implies 
irresponsibility. As there are no special regulations, the ordinary 
law of the country applies, in particular, the Criminal Code and 
the law of damages in the Civil Code. A works council is not 
actionable as a body, but the members are severally liable for 
their actions (17). 

Definite clauses enforce on works councils the duty of obtaining 
the co-operation of the trade urions formed by workers or 
employees, or at least of working in harmony with them. Even 
where no specific regulations are laid down, they are to work 
hand in hand with the unions, as far as is at all possible, when 
any question of importance arises which closely affects employment 
conditions. The work of a council, as far as possible, is to be 
carried on without interfering with the running of the undertak- 
ing, and outside work hours (Section 3). The Orders repeat 
this condition for definite cases, such as elections, announcements 
to the workers, and suggestions from the workers to their council. 

The Order of 11 July 1919 lays down detailed regulations about 
procedure on a works council, and also draws up a model set of 
standing orders. These detailed regulations cover various points, 
including the election and powers of the chairman, secretary, 
treasurer, and—where the council consists of more than six 
members—of the elected executive, methods of dealing with 
current business, auditing and statement of accounts, the com- 
missioning of special members of the council for definite func- 
tions, the calling of meetings and the order of voting, and so on. 

The work of a council involves financial outlay. The Act does 
not oblige the employer to bear all or even part of these costs. It 
empowers the council to cover its running expenses and the cost 
of welfare institutions for the workers or their families by an 
assessment on wages of not more than one-half of one per cent., 
provided that, on a referendum, a majority of those liable to 
assessment agree. ‘The workers and the salaried employees are 
only liable to pay assessments ordered by the council of workers 
and the council of salaried employees respectively. Detailed 
regulations are laid down as to the procedure for a vote on an 
assessment, and also on the keeping and auditing of the accounts. 


POSITION OF COUNCIL MEMBERS 


The individual member, like the council as a whole, is bound 
to carry out the duties of the council, and also any special duties 
which fall to him as a member of it. But while the council as a 
body is not actionable for neglect of duty, the individual member 
is responsible for any such neglect. What the Act defines as the 
duties of the council are, in fact, the duties of each individual 
member, except in so far as standing orders or other resolutions 





(*7) See below, under Position of Council Members. 
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of the council have assigned particular functions to definite 
persons. Consequently, the Order on procedure and organisation 
makes it binding on the members to attend the council meetings. 
In addition, members must treat as confidential the business 
secrets learnt by them in the course of their work on the council 
Contravention of any of these obligations renders a member liable 
for damages under the Civil Code, and may expose him to 
dismissal from the council. 

Membership of a council is an honorary office ; only loss of 
earnings due to unavoidable interruption of work and actual cash 
expenditure are reimbursed. In law, the consequence is to 
deprive the member of any claim for payment for services 
rendered and to leave his position as employee unaffected. The 
object of this 1s to prevent too much red tape, and to ensure that 
members shall remain in contact with the rank and file. The 
larger the amount of unavoidable work undertaken by a works 
council, the greater will be the interruption to a member’s work ; 
but an employer is not entitled to interpret these interruptions 
as neglect of duty, if circumstances justify them. As a matter of 
fact, it has become the custom, especially in large works, to have 
some kind of an agreement between the works council and the 
employer to free all or some of the members wholly or partly 
from their work, without prejudice to their claim for the payment 
of wages. 

The Act nowhere states that the employer is liable for the 
expenses incurred by the council as a body or by any of its 
members, or that he is bound to make good any loss of wages 
arising on this account. On the contrary, the Act states that an 
assessment can be made to cover these and other expenses of the 
council. In law, therefore, it is the workers who pay these costs, 
but in practice the employer very often voluntarily shoulders 
them, especially when it is primarily the firm that benefits. In 
view of this, little importance is to be given to the added words 
in the text of Section 12, directing that the conciliation authorities 
shall decide, in case of dispute, up to what point the employer 
is liable for loss of wages. The only provision of law on this 
point is Paragraph 1154 b of the Civil Code, which says that any 
worker who is, through no fault of his own, prevented from doing 
his work by important causes of a personal nature retains his 
claim to his wage for the period of one week. But this rule 
cannot in general he applied to the case of members of works 
councils, least of all when repeated and prolonged interruptions 
in a man’s work are involved. 

An individual member often comes into conflict with his 
employer over his work on the council. The employer is easily 
tempted to rid himself of a troublesome member by discharging 
him, and thereby automatically removing him from the council. 
Members must be protected against this danger, unless the whole 
institution is to be open to the charge of exposing conscientious 
members to serious financial loss. The Works Councils Act takes 
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care to secure a very wide immunity for the member. The 
employer is forbidden to obstruct his employees in carrying out 
their functions as members of the council or to discharge them 
on these grounds. In fact, no member of a council may be 
dismissed at all unless he has done some act which makes him 
liable to dismissal under current legal regulations ; discharge for 
other reasons is subject to the consent of the conciliation 
authorities. Finally, the discharge of a worker or employee may 
be contested on the ground that it is connected merely with his 
work as member of the council. 

These restrictions on the right of discharge, whether with or 
without notice, are of great importance. In Austrian law 
important reasons are required to justify discharge without 
notice ; some Acts give these causes in detail, others only describe 
them in general terms, such as “reasons of importance”. The 
wording of the Works Councils Act on the point is not quite clear; 
it apparently lays down that dismissal of a member without notice 
is only possible for an important reason arising out of some 
misconduct on his part, for instance, if he has been guilty of theft 
or breach of confidence, or assault upon his employer. In such 
cases the member, if he thinks himself unjustly treated, may 
appeal to the conciliation authorities. Dismissal without notice 
under any other circumstances and discharge after notice under 
any circumstances whatever require the consent, previously 
obtained, of the conciliation authorities. The latter must examine 
the grounds of discharge in either case and can give their consent 
only if these grounds justify the employer's action, and if it is 
certain that it is not a case where the emplover merely wishes to 
get rid of a troublesome member of his works council. It is not 
maintained that the cause of discharge must be entirely dis- 
sociated from the worker’s membership of the council ; on the 
contrary, a very good cause of discharge without notice might be 
conduct in contravention of his functions as a council member ; 
for instance, betrayal of business secrets which have come to 
his knowledge in the course of his work on the council. Any 
discharge in contravention of this regulation is held to be null 
and void in law. A worker or employee so discharged is still an 
employed person and above all can at any time claim his wage. 
Should he wish to continue to act as council member or as 
workers’ representative, he must undoubtedly first apply to the 
conciliation authorities. If they support him, he can then apply 
to a court of law to assist him in carrying out his duties, and the 
law will put at his disposal all the usual legal means of enforcing 
a decision (18), 

Even after having ceased to be a council member a worker is 
protected frum any attempt on the part of the emplover to 
terminate his employment contract, either by way of reprisal or 
to prevent his re-election; any such proceeding would be an 





“(8) Decree of the Ministry of Social Administration (Amtliche Nachrichten 
des Ministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung, 1921, p. 450). 
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effective threat to the new members of what would happen to them 
also if they tcok their duties too seriously. The rule is that, if a 
worker who has just left the works council is discharged, the 
new council may contest such discharge if it is in any way 
connected with any of his former activities on the council. 


CO-ORDINATION AMONG WORKS COUNCILS 


In the Act the works council is treated as an isolated institution 
with no thought of uniting counciis to form a larger system. 
The Act goes no further than suggesting a loose combination 
among the councils of the same works or the same undertaking. 
For instance, if there exist in the same works a workers’ and also 
an employees’ council, each of these conduct their business 
separately except what is strictly joint business. When separate 
councils are elected for the separate branches of the same works, 
these councils can send special delegates to attend joint meetings 
to consider joint business. This applies also when there are 
several councils for the separate works of a single undertaking. 
The Order on the procedure and organisation of works councils 
lays down the same principle to govern all these cases ; merely 
joint consultation on certain joint business is contemplated. 
Each council chooses delegates for these joint meetings; but 
resolutions are passed separately by each council, so that a joint 
resolution of all the councils only becomes such upon the assent 
of each council ; this excludes any possibility of voting down a 
minority. The councils may, however, agree that in the case of 
all affairs of common interest, or certain specified matters, issues 
shall be decided by a majority of votes in a joint session of all 
the councils or of their delegates, or else they may agree that 
separate resolutions shall be voted separately by each council, 
but that a majority on such resolutions shall be binding. 

The amount and importance of the business declared to be 
joint business is small : questions of the maintenance and execu- 
tion of the regulations for the enforcement of protective legisla- 
tion, sanitation, and accident prevention, when they touch all 
the workers in a works; administration of the works welfare 
institutions so far as they touch all workers ; election of delegates 
to attend the meetings of managers, directors, or the board of 
control, in cases where there are more than two works councils ; 
the decision to levy assessments on the workers ; consultation 
about improvements in equipment, works organisation and 
management, where they concern those represented by more than 
one council. It may also be agreed that other items shall be 
subject to joint consultation. 

The principle of isolation of works councils—apart from such 
loose combination as that just described—is undoubtedly based 
on the wish to avoid rivalry with the trade unions. The relations 
of works councils to trade unions are very important from the 
practical point of view of labour and also from the general 
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economic. point of view. It is characteristic of the Austrian trade 
union movement that the unions should set out to raise the 
position of all the workers in their trade throughout the country 
or at least over the largest possible area. They do not try to win 
special advantages for the workers in ahy particular works ; their 
aim is to improve the average situation in their trade. Their 
method is the conclusion of collective agreements with the em- 
ployers’ organisations. The works council, on the other hand, 
must obviously restrict its efforts to protect the workers’ interests 
to its own works. It is not acquainted with conditions outside 
these works, and is therefore greatly tempted to take full 
advantage of some special economic conditions or other cir- 
cumstances affecting its own works, regardless whether equally 
favourable terms can be obtained or are economically reasonable 
in other works, and also regardless of the fact that success in 
its own works is bound to evoke efforts elsewhere to get the same 
terms, leading to a constant cycle of wage demands with their 
accompanying excitement and unrest in the labour world. 

These considerations explain the kind of rivalry between 
works councils and trade unionism, a rivalry which becomes 
particularly apparent when a works council supports a claim for 
higher wages which the trade union repudiates. In addition, 
works councils which are independent in spirit will not act 
at the bidding of the trade union. They attack the over- 
whelming influence of the so-called bureaucracy of ‘trade 
unionism. They assert that trade unionism leaves untouched 
the masses of the rank and file which are essential to any labour 
organisation ; they maintain that the works council is the one 
instrument which allows of a full carrying out of the democratic 
principle. In practice this rivalry undoubtedly often leads to 
disagreement ; the considered policy of trade unionism is often 
wrecked by the hasty action of works councils. The solution of 
this difficulty cannot be definitely forecast. The works council 
cannot be abolished ; the trade union cannot be pushed to one 
side; the final result will in all probability be that the two 
institutions will be co-ordinated by giving the works councils 
greater influence and a definite position within the framework 
of the trade unions. 

In spite of the silence of the Act on the point, closer co-ordina- 
tion between works councils has already been tried on several 
occasions, which leads to the hope of further developments in 
this direction. One of the first of these experiments was probably 
the central works council for the government tobacco depots. 
This council was set up by the management of the state tobacco 
monopoly Department in agreement with those emploved in the 
Department (19), in order to conduct joint business affecting the 
works councils in all the government depots. There are twenty 





(19) Decree of the General Management of the State Tobacco Monopoly of 
10 Nov. 1919. For a similar development under the German Works Councils 
Act, see Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1921, No. 19, p. 766. Berlin. 
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members, of whom nine are workers’ representatives from each 
of the nine tobacco factories, three are foremen, three government 
civil servants—each elected under special regulations made by the 
works councils—and five represent the employees’ organisations. 
The central council exercises a large number of functions which 
are assigned to the works councils by the Act, but which, in view 
of the fact that “they must be carried out in a uniform way in all 
government depots”, are handed over to the central council. 
Such are the conclusion of collective agreements, co-operation in 
fixing piece rates and in drawing up workshop regulations, 
discussion of the balance sheet, establishment and management 
of welfare institutions, and levying assessments. Similarly the 
central works council draws up agreements regulating the mutual 
relations of several councils in the Department ; all these councils 
must handle business of common interest in the same way, and 
such agreements cannot be drawn up by a majority of the 
councils themselves. An executive committee of the central 
council to deal with urgent business is composed of five repre- 
sentatives of the employees’ organisations and two workers’ 
representatives from the Vienna departments. The predominat- 
ing influence of the salaried employees, especially on the executive 
committee, is noticeable, but has the advantage of ensuring the 
necessary uniformity in the conduct of important business. 

In view of the probable effect on other branches of industry, 
great importance must be attached to the organisation of works 
councils in the metal industry for the whole of Austria. This 
organisation is of importance because it includes both workers’ 
and employees’ councils. A congress of workers and employees 
in the metal industry was held in February 1921 and drew up a 
complete set of principles for the council system. In the hier- 
archy of councils there is first the local works councils congress, 
together with its executive committee ; next the district congress 
and its committee ; and finally the national congress of works 
councils, which will elect a chief committee. One-third of the 
members of this chief committee must be salaried employees. 
The president and secretary of the trade union general committee 
are ex officio members of this chief committee ; similarly the 
workers’ delegates on the chief committee are members of the 
general committee of the Union of Metal Workers (2), and the 
employees’ delegates are members of the managing council of the 
Federation of Salaried Employees in Industry (21). 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WORKS COUNCILS 


There is no doubt that the Austrian Works Councils Act is 
defective on the technical side, but gereral conclusions ought not 
to be influenced by the idea that a particular clause might have 
been better drafted or that the functions of the councils might 





(2°) Melallarheiterverhand., 
(71) Bund der Industrieangestellten. 
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have been restricted or extended in some respect. Conclusions 
ought to be based on the experience of employer and employed in 
the working of this new institution. As it is not easy to collect 
the results of this experience from scattered individuals, the 
opinions of their organisations and of public authorities may be 
cited. It is obvious, however, that political considerations must 
be discounted. The workers support the councils with great 
enthusiasm simply because they increase the power of labour. 
The employers, on the other hand, adopt an unfavourable attitude 
because the councils mean a loss of power-to them, though of 
course individual verdicts are signally influenced by the unfortu- 
nate or successful experience of some particular employer or his 
sympathetic attitude to labour. Generally speaking, expressions 
of opinion on the Act have been extraordinarily few. Complaints 
from employers have almost ceased—not merely owing to indiffer- 
ence or resignation to the inevitable, but partly because there is 
little cause for serious complaint. 

The verdict of the factory inspectors is on the whole favourable 
to the new institution, which they believe will encourage good 
relations between employers and employed. They complain, 
however, that the councils give too much attention to wages and 
neglect other business. 

An article entitled A Year's Experience of the Works Councils 
Act (22) in Die Industrie, the official organ of the Central Associa- 
tion of Austrian Industry (23), mentions solely the disadvantages 
of the new institution. According to this author, the councils 
have made few changes either because the relations between 
employers and workers have remained friendly or because the 
workers had previously been successful in obtaining recognition 
of their chosen representatives. In too many works, huwever, 
the consequences of the Act had been unpleasant for all parties. 
Trade union influence, the author thinks, has been impaired, 
especially in the large establishments, where rebellious and 
demagogic spirits find it easy to gain a hearing. The councils 
have been too anxious toassert their rights and not anxious enough to 
carry out their duties, especially those of helping to maintain discip- 
line and keeping the workers to the observance of their side of collect- 
ive agreements. The author adds that almost all the strikes in 
industrial establishments broke out against the wishes of the 
trade unions, either because the councils were too weak to prevent 
unnecessary strikes or because their policy was opposed to that of 
the unions. The moderate worker and the old disciplined trade 
union leader have been pushed into the background by the councils, 
and unstable characters, hopeless doctrinaires, and bad workers 
have almost always been elected. “As long as men of character 
and experience”—so runs the conclusion of the article—* fail to 
get elected to the councils, men who are conscious of their 
responsibility and capable of resisting, if necessary, the workers 





(22) Ein Jahr Betriebsrategesetz. 
(23) Hauptverband der Industrie Oesterreichs. 
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as well as the employer, the effect of the Act is bound to be 
disturbing and destructive to production, and in the end certain 
to involve the decay of trade unionism...” Another opinion 
published by the Central Association of Austrian Industry, in 
a book entitled Employer and Employed (*), is a good deal more 
moderate, but also deplores the injury to trade unionism. 

The value which the workers attach to the institution of the 
councils is well known, even if in a few localities or works they 
are indifferent. In industrial centres, and especially in large- 
scale industry, interest is very marked. This was shown at the 
4921 congress of works councils in the metal industry, and the 
lead given by this congress was followed by those in other indus- 
tries. An article entitled Two Years in Der Betriebsrat, published 
by the Austrian Trade Union Committee (5), also puts a very high 
value on the councils. 

An impartial verdict is given in an article called Works 
Council Practice (6), published in the Oesterreichischer Volkswirt 
of 26 March 1921. The writer states that the fears of the 
employers and the hopes of the workers have alike proved decep- 
tive. At present the works councils are directing most of their 
attention to wages and salaries. The ordinary worker still seems 
indifferent to such matters as technical equipment, markets, and 
the supply of material, but it must be acknowledged, says the 
author, that the present economic situation forces the workers 
into a continual and exhausting struggle to secure a minimum 
standard of existence. The good will shown by the workers has 
obviously increased, though no one can say whether this improve- 
ment is due to the councils. Again, the councils have helped to 
put a stop to grave breaches of discipline. A certain tradition, 
the author continues, will first have to be built up, as in the 
case of every new social institution, before the councils can be 
entirely independent of narrow and personal considerations. The 
fears of the employers chiefly touched the right to examine the 
balance sheet and the representation of the councils on the boards 
of control. According to this article their fears were unjustified, 
as the workers were not trained in the critical analysis of statistics 
and accounts, and had hardly any more idea what to do with 
their representation on the boards of control. The future of the 
councils depends on educating the workers for management, but 
so far practically nothing had been done in this direction. 

My own conclusions are as follows. The present economic 
situation in Austria is quite abnormal. The uncertainty of 
economic conditions and the extraordinary depreciation of the 
currency, in spite of generous increases in wages, confront the 
workers with grave anxiety about their livelihood; hence the 
permanent unrest and an irritation which is foreign to the Austrian 
character. Add to this the widespread evasion of the law—one 








(24) Arbeitgeber und Arbeitnehmer, Vienna. 1921. 
(25) Oesterreichische Gewerkscha{tskommission. 
(7°) Betriebsrateprazis. 
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of the consequences of the war—tempting individuals or the 
masses to break regulations or contracts. The weakness of the 
public authorities weakens the employers, with the result that 
they are unable to get their rights enforced even when they have 
the law behind them. Finally there is the present tendency of 
the workers to extreme views in politics. These circumstances 
suggest that many of the objections of the employers to the councils 
are not really arguments against the institution itself, but against 
the persons who at the moment happen to be members of councils. 
Conditions are bound to improve, and with this improvement 
the objections will largely vanish. Moreover, the councils, like 
every new social institution, must outgrow their infantile ailments; 
for instance, the workers are too much inclined to stretch their 
power to the utmost limits, while the employers are anxious to 
restrict their functions. This leads to dispute and unrest, and is 
bound to confuse any estimate of the councils as an institution. 
When they have been longer in being, the experience of members, 
the routine of administration, even theoretical discussion, will 
form a training which will remove the causes of discontent. The 
employers sometimes complain that the right to examine the 
balance sheet invites indiscretion and that business secrets are 
inadequately protected, while knowledge of the salaries of manag- 
ing officials and directors affords constant opportunity for 
objectionable personal attacks. The answer to these complaints 
is that such abuses can readily be prevented by law. 

On the other hand, in the larger establishments, where the 
number of workers approaches or exceeds a hundred, a works 
council is positively indispensable to an employer. In times of 
unrest it would be impossible without it to carry through any 
step to the detriment of a number of workers, such as discharge, 
short time, a fundamental alteration in the running of the works, 
or wage reductions. Important measures even, such as some 
real change in the follow-on of the work, the arrangement of 
overtime, etc., are made much easier if the council is willing to 
co-operate. The increased self-respect of the workers now 
demands that arrangements that vitally affect their lives and 
possibly their economic status should not be made by the 
employer on his sole authority, without previous consultation with 
them or their chosen representatives, so as to convince them of 
its necessity and to obtain their consent. The putting into practice 
of such principles of industrial democracy in the eyes of the 
workers is simply complementary to political democracy. Where 
they have already succeeded in getting such industrial democracy 
established, they will defend it by every means in their power 
should any attempt be made—which is not very likely—to rob 
them of it again. In every industrial country where industrial 
democracy has not yet been introduced, they will seek to have it 
established. They will try first to fight out the question on trade 
union lines, getting collective agreements signed which will foster 
such institutions of this kind as already exist, until legislation 
steps in and makes them compulsory. 
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The struggle for works councils, or for some institution of 
similar standing, will vary in the different countries, lasting a 
longer or shorter time in proportion to the political power and 
organised strength of the workers and employers in each ; but 
whether the struggle be long or short, this just demand of the 
workers is bound to find satisfaction. The future influence of the 
councils will depend on the mental and spiritual equipment with 
which those who serve on them approach their task. A second 
fundamental factor will be the relations between the councils of 
workers and of salaried employees respectively ; if they oppose 
each other, they will weaken each other’s position and _ the 
employer will profit. The most important factor of all will be 
the relations of the councils to the trade unions. It seems likely 
that the trade unions will gradually undergo a fundamental 
change; they will eventually be built up on a system of works 
councils and be influenced by them. The result will be, for the 
unions, an escape from the danger of bureaucracy and _ the 
introduction of new life. At the same time the power of trade 
unionism will increase the influence of each works council, while 
the co-ordination of the councils within the framework of the 
unions ought to be an effective safeguard against the very real and 
great danger of the selfish “ works spirit”. 
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Progress of the Labour Movement in Japan 


Japan has begun to assume something of the nature of the 

labour movement of the West. In order, however, to gain 
a clear understanding of the true character and present status 
oi the Japanese labour movement it is necessary to have some 
knowledge of its origin and early development (‘!). Its history 
can be roughly divided into five periods: (a) 1883 to 1893 ; (b) 
1894 to 1900 ; (c) 1901 to 1910; (d) 1911 to 1917; (e) 1918 and 
onwards. The first three of these fall within the Meiji era—the 
period of the reign of the Emperor Meiji, after the fall of the 
feudal system—during which Japan took her place in the modern 
world and adopted the industrial systems of the West. The 
fourth period marks a transition from the earlier stages of 
fruitiess efforts to organise labour to the new stage of the form- 
ation of unions on a more or less definite basis. The fifth and 
final period marks the new orientation of Japanese labour 
resulting from the influences of the great war. 


| Tt is only of recent years that the trade union movement in 


DEVELOPMENT BEFORE THE WAR 
The Period 1883 to 1893 


The movement for the organisation of labour in Japan dates 
from 1883, when an agitation was started against the introduction 
of horse trams in the city of Tokio. It was organised by young 
politicians who, with the support of the rickshawmen of the city, 
iormed a union called the Rickshawmen’s Party (Shakaito). 
This movement failed, but a series of incidents, such as the 
exposure of the ill-treatment of the Takashima miners in 1888 and 
a lock-out of the workers at a tea factory under foreign manage- 
ment at Yokohama in 1889, intensified the general desire for 
organisation, while the Liberal Party (Jiyuto) kept up a continual 
agitation on behalf of labour. In November 1892 a new party, 
known as the Oriental Liberal Party (Toyo Jiyuto), was formed, 
which consisted of the Japan Labour Association (Nippon Rodo 


(:) SOURCEs : 

OHARA INSTITUTE FOR THE Stupy oF SociaL Prostems: Nihon Rodo Nenkan 
Japanese Labour Year Book). Osaka, published by the Institute. July 1921. 

Shakai Seisaku Jiho (Social Reform), Sept. and Nov. 1920. Tokio, published 
by the Kyocho Kai (Association for Co-operation between Capital and Labour). 

Tokio Nicmt Nicu! Sumeun : Yuai Kai, its Organisation and General Features 
(n Japanese). Tokio. Jan. 1921. 

Sen Katayama : The Labour Movement in Japan, Chicago, Kerr & Co. 1918, 

The Labour Monthly, Vol. I, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1921. London, 
Labour Publishing Company. 
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Kyokai) and the General Suffrage League (Futsu Senkyo Kisei- 
domei Kai), but when the Toyo Jiyuto, which had never been 
strong, fell to pieces, the Japan Labour Association also 
collapsed. 

These movements were largely political, either organised by 
politicians or working by means of political parties. The first 
attempt to form a trade union for purely industrial purposes dates 
back to 1864, but this endeavour as well as those in 1887 failed. 













The Period 1894 to 1900 


The war with China from 1894 to 1895 provided a great 
stimulus to Japanese industry, but was followed by the inevitable 
period of general depression, when prices were high and wages, 
though higher than before the war, had not kept up with the 
cost of living. The need for some organisation of labour came 
to be very keenly felt. 

In April 1897 the Workers’ Faithful Friends Society (Shokko 
Giyu Kai) came into existence. The organisation, in its manifesto, 
advocated moderate methods, and its regulations provided for the 
formation of (1) local trade unions in each county or city wher 
there were more than seven workers of the same trade; (2) local 
federations of the county and city unions in the same trade; 
(3) national federations of local federations in the same trade; 
and (4) a general federation of workers composed of the national 
federations of the different trades. The main object of the 
association was the care of the sick, aged, and injured. In Jul 
it was decided to change the name to the League for the Formation 
of Labour Unions (Rodo Kumiai Kisei Kai). A vigorous pr 
paganda campaign was carried on throughout Japan. Importa! 
meetings were held in Tokio, Yokohama, and in Omiya, andin 
December 1897 the first labour magazine, the Rodo Sekai (The 
Labour World) was published. Many branches of the League 
were founded, those at. Aomori and Morioka being particularly 
strong. 

In 1898 the Government began the drafting of a Factory Adi. 
The League at once set on foot a nation-wide movement to ensure 
that some form of factory law should be passed. However, this 
movement proved fruitless, and owing to the opposition of 
industrial interests the Bill was dropped for the time being. 
Some time afterwards in March 1911 the present Factory Act 
was passed by Parliament. 

Meanwhile the League continued its activities. While it 
strove to develop its own organisation, it achieved much in the 
formation of new unions and in giving assistance to unions i? 
want of help. Among the unions to which it lent its aid were 
the Printers’ Friendly Society (Kappanko Doshi Konwa Kai), the 
Printers’ Union (Kappanko Kumiai), the Japanese Railway Workers 
Union (Nittetsu Kyosei Kai), the League of Horse Tram Drivers and 
Conductors of Tokio (Shinai Basha-tetsudo Gyosha Shasho Kumiai 
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Kisei Kai), the File Makers’ Union (Tokio Yasuri Seizo Gyo 
Kumiai), the Lithographers’ Union (Sekiban Insatsu Ko Kumiai), 
the Doll Makers’ Union (Tokio Hinaningyo Kumiai), the Cooks’ 
Union (Ryorinin Kumiai), and others. At the end of 1897 the 
membership of the League was stated to be 1,200, in 1898 over 
3,000, and in 1899 about 5,700. 

In the following year there was a sudden drop, partly due to 
lack of interest on the part of the workers and partly to the 
conviction that the aims of their leaders were political rather 
than economic. The organisation became discredited and soon 
fell to pieces. 

During this period a considerable number of unions were 
formed, mainly under the influence of the League. Among them 
the most notable was the Union of Iron Workers (Tekko Kumiai), 
which started as a branch affiliated to the League. In 1900 its 
total membership had reached 5,400, distributed among 42 
branches throughout the country. The members, however, were 
lax in paying their membership fees, and the whole organisation 
finally collapsed through lack of financial support. 


A union which left an interesting record was the Japanese 
Railway Workers’ Union (Nittetsu Kyosei Kai), which originated 
in the Society for the Improvement of Working Conditions (Taigu 
Kiset Domei Kai), formed in February 1898 by the railway 
engineers. More than 400 engineers struck with a demand for 
better treatment, and all the trains in north-eastern Japan were 
brought to a standstill. The strike was won by the engineers, 
who came to realise the need for organisation, and thereupon the 
Nittetsu Kyosei Kai was formed in April 1898. In 1901 
the membership of the society was 1,000 and the amount of its 
funds 20,000 yen (2). Shortly afterwards revolutionary tendencies 
appeared among the members, and the government joined with 
the employers in the suppression of the organisation. 


In March 1898 a printer by name Hikozo Osaki, employed by 
the Fukagawa Printing Co., organised in his factory with the 
help of six other employees a union called the Printers’ Friendly 
Society (Konwa Kai). More than a hundred workers joined it, 
but no sooner was the nature of the union known to the employers 
than the seven organisers were discharged and the other workers 
forced to disband the union. Three months later it was revived 
and succeeded not only in holding meetings but in publishing a 
periodical journal. In the course of a few months a difference 
of opinion arose among the members which resulted in the 
dissolution of the union; but the moderate element shortly 
afterwards formed the Printers’ Union (Kappanko Kumiai), 
aiming at the reconciliation of capital and labour. Branches 
were founded at Yokohama, Kyoto, Osaka, and other places, and 
the membership rose to 2,500. But this union only lasted a short 
time and was dissolved in May 1900. 


(?) One yen = 2s. 02d. or $0.498 at par. 
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The Period 1901 to 1910 


While trade unionism in Japan was on the decline, the study of 
social problems was spreading. In 1897 the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems (Shakai Mondai Kenkyu Kai) was 
formed, and its members turned to the study of Socialist 
doctrines. In 1901 the Social Democratic Party (Shakai Minshu 
To) was organised. On the day of its formation the government 
ordered its dissolution and the organisers formed instead the 
Socialist Society (Shakai Shugi Kyokai). The Society published 
a periodical, the Rodo Sekai (Labour World), as well as numer- 
ous pamphlets, and held meetings for the spread of radical 
doctrines. On 5 November 1903 the celebrated People’s Society 
(Heimin Sha) was organised. The society published the Heimin 
Shimbun (The People’s News) and increased in strength and 
influence. 

Then came the war with Russia. The leaders of the Socialists 
pronounced against the war and began pacifist propaganda, but 
the people as a whole rallied to the government. Socialist 
publications were suppressed, meetings of Socialists prohibited, 
many men sent to prison, and in September 1905 the Heimin Sha 
was dissolved. Shortly afterwards the members of the society, 
who had been dispersed throughout the country, began to publish 
various magazines for Socialist propaganda. There were differ- 
ences of opinion among those taking part in the movement, which 
became more pronounced as time went on. The right wing 
formed the State Socialist Party (Kokka Shakai To) while the 
left wing formed the Japanese Socialist Party (Nippon Shakai 
To). A great many pamphlets were issued secretly and numerous 
Socialist works translated. 

In 1908, at a street meeting in Tokio to welcome some 
Socialists released from prison, the leaders drew from their 
kimonos red silk flags each inscribed in white letters with the 
words “Anarchist Communism”. The meeting was broken up 
by the police and many persons arrested. The “red flag case” 
and the discovery of an anarchist plot devised by Kotoku, a 
leading figure in the left wing of the Socialist movement, and 
others, who were subsequently executed or sentenced to long 
imprisonment, put an end to the spread of Socialism. All 
Socialist organisations were swept away for the time being, and 
the politico-labour movement sank into quiescence. The Socialist 
movement was essentially political rather than economic, and, 
although the workers were taught how to bring pressure to bear 
upon the employers by collective action and were often used in 
the campaign for general suffrage, the great masses of the 
workers had little to do with it. 


The Period 1911 to 1917 


On 1 August 1912 the Friendly Society (Ywai Kai) was founded 
in Tokio. The society had its origin in social welfare work 
started on a small scale in 1911 by Bunji Suzuki in a Unitarian 
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Church in the city of Tokio, where he held monthly meetings to 
educate the workers of the neighbourhood and openec a consult- 
ing office to give instruction and assistance to those who required 
it. The Yuai Kai arose out of work organised on the principle 
of mutual assistance simply and solely for the promotion of the 
moral, economic, and social well-being of the workers. Mr. Suzuki, 
with fifteen workers who were his associates, announced the 
foundation of the Yuai Kai, he himself being elected president. 
A large number of scholars and experts on social problems held 
positions as advisers to the society, and on 3 November its journal 
the Yuai Shimpo (Friendly News) appeared. In September 1914 
the society revised its constitution and changed the title of its 
organ to Rodo Oyobi Sangio (Labour and Industry). This was 
again changed later to Rodo (Labour). 

This organisation, succeeding where so many others had failed, 
met with much criticism. Many considered it the catspaw of 
capitalism because it received the patronage and support of 
eminent business men, especially Viscount Shibusawa, and 
because, at least during the first period of its development, it did 
not come out clearly as a labour union. However, the moderate 
attitude of the Yuai Kai in ifs early days favoured its develop- 
ment ; branches were established in various parts of the country, 
and the membership increased from 1,326 in August 1913 to 3,073 
in July 1914. At the end of 1919, when the trade boom was at 
its height, if was reported to have some 35,000 members. With 
the support of its increasing membership the Yuai Kai successfully 
intervened in various strikes in which its members were con- 
cerned, until at last it became a general federation of Japanese 
labour, universally recognised as the most powerful and most 
inclusive union in Japan. 

The Faithful Friend Society (Sinyu Kai) is another organisa- 
tion which has recently come to the fore. Its origin may be 
traced back to the Konwa Kai of the printers, but its more recent 
predecessor is perhaps the Union of Printers of European Type (Oyu 
Kai) which was founded in the spring of 1907 by printers specialis- 
ing in European type. This organisation increased greatly in 
membership. Within a year of its formation practically all the 
printers using foreign type in the city of Tokio had joined the 
union. The printers of Yokohama, Kobe, and even of Nagasaki, 
in spite of the distance, applied for admission. The inauguration 
meeting was held in March 1907, making the Oyu Kai at that time 
the only labour organisation with purely trade union aims. 

In July 1910 a provisional agreement was made between the 
Oyu Kai and a number of printing firms, which was officially 
endorsed by the union members when the organisation held its 
fourth general conference on 3 November 1910 in Tokio. This 
agreement is of importance, since in its first article it laid down 
the closed shop principle, stating that firms where printers using 
foreign type were employed should admit only members of the 
Oyu Kai. Although the agreement was soon disregarded, the 
fact that a labour union succeeded in obtaining a closed shop 
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agreement is significant in the history of the labour movement in 
Japan. 

, it was not long before a crisis came which threatened 
the position of the Oyu Kai. The workers at the Tsukiji Printing 
Company struck, and the Oyu Kai, fighting desperately for victory 
for the workers, was defeated. While the dispute was still in 
progress the fifth general conference of the union was held in 
Tokio. A large number of delegates attacked the director, 
expressing disapproval of his management of the strike funds, 
and the bitter controversy arising among the members threatened 
to dissolve the entire organisation ; the union barely survived the 
crisis. 

The great war, which broke out a short time after this, dealt 
a fatal blow to the printing industry as far as the printers 
specialising in European type were concerned. The industrial 
depression caused much unemployment among the printers, and 
the union was unable in this crisis to provide for the unemployed. 
The workers began to lose faith in it and its prestige melted away. 
The ninth general conference of the union, held in October 1945, 
decided to discontinue the publication of its journal, and the 
union ceased to function for a year. However, certain members 
continued to agitate for its revival, and a year after the abandon- 
ment of the publication of its official organ plans were made 
for the formation of a new organisation to be known as the 
Faithful Friends’ Society (Shinyu Kai). The following spring, 
on 15 April, a great inaugural meeting was held at Asakusa, 
when the Shinyu Kai was officially launched. With a view to 
including in its membership all the printers in the country, the 
union was reorganised in January 1918 at a large conference in 
the Kanda ward of Tokio. In March 1918 it began to publish its 
organ, Shinyu (The Faithful Friend). 


RECENT PROGRESS AND THE PRESENT SITUATION 


There are several reasons why the development of the Japanese 
labour movement has been very slow. First of all, it is only 
quite recently that the industrial revolution began, and only 
within the last twenty-five years that its influence has been felt 
to any considerable extent. Hence there has not been sufficient 
time for the development among the workers of a definite class- 
consciousness. Further, industrial workers were too few in 
number to constitute a power in the social movement. Workers 
were chiefly recruited from farms and villages to meet the sudden 
demand in industrial towns when trade was flourishing, and 
when trade depression forced factory workers to be idle they 
easily found work on farms or in the country from which they 
originally came, Consequently they had no training in organisa- 
tion, nor had they felt the necessity of providing measures against 
unemployment by means of collective effort. 

Secondly, until recently the textile industry dominated the 
iadustrial world. At the end of 1916, 55 per cent. of the total 
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number of factories were textile, and 59 per cent. of the total 
number of workers were employed in textile factories (3). Owing 
to the nature of the work, the great majority of those engaged in 
textile factories were female workers, who were not only less 
educated than the men and less fitted to take part in the social 
movement, but, on account of the fact that they took up employ- 
ment for a year or so only, with the object of earning money for 
their dowry, were not interested in the systematic improvement 
of their working conditions by means of collective action. 

Thirdly, the ingrained influence of Bushido (chivalry) and the 
doctrines of Confucius, have trained the Japanese people to 
remain indifferent to material conditions, and their Buddhist 
religion has taught them to submit to the inevitable instead of 
rousing them to fight against circumstances. 


Changes brought by the Great War 


These fundamental conditions still exercise a great influence, 
but the great war brought about such a change in the economic 
life of Japan that it has afforded an unprecedented opportunity 
for the formation of labour unions. Not only were numerous 
organisations established in all parts of the Empire, but these 
organisations showed tendencies different from those existing 
before the war. The circumstances which led to such changes 
were manifold. 

First there was the strong impetus given to Japanese industry 
through the war. Throughout the whole of the Far East supplies 
from Europe were cut off, and Japanese industry was called upon 
to meet the deficiency. New industries sprang up, and old ones 
doubled and trebled their output without being able to satisfy the 
demand. The result was naturally an enormous demand for 
labour. Wages rose and the labour market began to lose its 
equilibrium. As the textile industry flourished after the Chino- 
Japanese war, as gas and electricity companies sprang up after the 
Russo-Japanese war, so, during and immediately after this war, 
rapid progress was made in the engineering and chemical indust- 
ries. The development in engineering and chemical works, 
calling for male labour, meant not only an increase in the 
percentage of male workers in the industrial population, but also 
an increase in the number of skilled workers, the class most fitted 
for effective organisation. The number of factory workers 
increased from 990,000 in 1914 to 1,440,000 in 1917, and the num- 
ber of male workers from 420,000 to 690,000. It is estimated that 
the industrial population now numbers about three million 
(factory and allied workers, 1,700,000; miners, 4°,000; land 
transport workers, 200,000 ; and seamen, 500,000) (4). 

Secondly, the trade boom, which lasted more than five years, 
has enabled “entrepreneurs” to make enormous profits, in which 


it was but natural that the workers should desire to share. The 


(8) Kawar: Opinion on Labour Problems, p. 67. Privately circulated. 
‘*) Social Reform, Vol. I, No. 1, Nov. 1921, p. 40. 
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luxurious life of the war profiteers (narikin) especially, together 
with the enormous rise in the price of commodities out of all 
proportion to the increase in wages, gavé rise to a strong feeling 
of discontent among the workers, who decided to unite and fight 
for higher wages and better working conditions. 

A third important factor has been the altered trend of national 
thought. Social problems have never been so openly studied 
and discussed in Japan as during the last few years. Transla- 
tions, books and papers on Socialism of various schools (Marxism, 
Syndicalism, Guild Socialism, State Socialism, etc.) were 
published fo a considerable extent. Changed views on matters oj 
national and international importance have affected all classes 
alike, awakening in the workers a consciousness of their social 
position. 

A fourth important circumstance was the emergence of 
international labour problems. Information with regard to the 
work of the Commission on Intefnational Labour Legislation 
appointed in connection with the negotiation of the Peace Treaty 
acted as a strong incentive to the labour movement, and the 
question of selecting a workers’ delegate to the First International 
Labour Conference aroused keen interest among the workers. 
Labour leaders considered this an unprecedented opportunity for 
voicing their claims, and the organisation of unions and the 
formation of confederations became a matter of vital importance 
in order that the labour delegate should be nominated from 
among the workers themselves. An enormous amount of prop- 
aganda was carried on in this connection by those who, although 
not workers themselves, assumed the leadership of the workers. 
The result was a general awakening of labour on the subject of 
workers’ organisations and collective bargaining. 

In addition it cannot be overlooked that during these years 
public opinion was generally in favour of the workers, and after 
the rice riots in 1918 the workers were convinced of the success 
of mass action. Strike statistics during the three years from 
1917 to 1919 show that in 16 per cent. of the strikes the workers’ 
demands were granted, in 48 per cent. there was compromise, 
in 20 per cent. the workers’ claims were withdrawn, and in 
16 per cent. the demands were rejected. The majority of the 
cases of compromise were in favour of the workers, and in 
numbers of instances where the claims were withdrawn the 
demands were actually granted, so that more than 60 per cent. 
of the total number of strikes turned in favour of the workers (5). 
This situation encouraged them to go forward as a united body. 


Labour Organisations 


Before the war there were already many labour organisations 
in existence in Japan, but, with the exception of the Yuai Kai, 
Shinyu Kai, and a few others, they were generally very small, 


(5) Social Reform, Vol. I, No. 1, Nov. 1921, p. 41. 
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and their membership was restricted to workers in one factory, 
one mine, or at most one locality. Their aims, too, generally 
consisted solely in establishing mutual aid systems. During and 
after the war, especially in the years 1919 and 1920, great progress 
was made in organising labour. According to an investigation 
made by the Department of Home Affairs through the police 
authorities, it is estimated that in January 1921 there were 671 
unions with a membership of 246,658, as shown below. 


Number of Number of 


Occupation unions members 
Porters and carriers 87 16,513 
Engineering and metal workers 75 56,064 
Chemical workers 68 18,264 
Miners 56 28,592 
Transport workers 49 11,394 
Printers 34 6,057 
Textile workers 22 6,503 
Shipbuilding 12 16,895 
Seamen 18 13,348 
Lumber and wood workers 34 6,709 
Miscellaneous and mixed unions 216 66,319 

671 246,658 


Although these figures no doubt include not only the real 
labour unions, but also simple mutual aid societies, owing to the 
difficulty in distinguishing one from the other in their early 
stages, the fact remains that the number of organisations has 
increased four times and the membership three times since the 
war. The movement is, however, still in its infancy; the 
majority of the unions have from 50 to 300 members, and very 
few have more than 10,000, as the following figures will show : 


Number of unions 
Number of members January 1921 
Under 15 34 
From 15 to 50 147 
From 50 to 100 131 
From 100 to 300 205 
From 300 to 500 57 
From 500 to 1,000 54 
From 1,000 to 5,000 . 39 
Over 5,000 and less than 10,000 1 
More than 10,000 3 





671 


The Police Bureau in the Department of Home Affairs published 


in the middle of August 1921 the result of a more recent investig- 
ation into the numbers and membership of labour unions 
throughout the country. The report(®) shows that there are 
273 labour unions including 11,680 members. The prefectures in 
which the organised workers are most numerous are Tokio, where 
there are 74 unions with 34,852 members ; Kanagawa with 17 





(*) Tokio Asahi, 20 Aug. 1921, 
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unions and 21,018 members ; Osaka with 23 unions and 15,355 
members ; Hokkaido with 18 unions and 7,725 members ; Hyogo 
with 18 unions and 5,928 members ; and Fukuoka with 8 unions 
and 5,264 members. Particulars of the unions in the Nagasaki 
and six other prefectures were received too late to be included 
in this report. 

These figures differ greatly from those previously quoted. This 
seems to be due to the fact that one investigation included not 
only labour unions but also some workers’ mutual aid societies, 
whereas the other takes into consideration only labour unions as 
such. Labour organisations were established primarily with a 
view to rendering mutual aid to their members; consequently 
they were composed of members of individual factories, mines, 
and workshops. The tendency of recent years, however, has 
been to develop those organisations with the object of working 
for the betterment of working conditions ; this has led to the 
formation of organisations composed of workers in _ several 
factories, mines, or workshops, while individual organisations 
which formerly had no connection with each other are now 
gradually amalgamating or forming federations. 


Tendency towards Amalgamation and Federation 


Until recently each labour organisation has devoted its energy 
to maintaining its existence and developing its work. There 
were practically no federations among the unions, with the one 
exception of the Yuai Kai. But after trade depression became 
acute in the spring of 1921, when several factories and mines shut 
down or were forced to reduce output, the number of discharged 
workers gradually increased. Charges were made that the 
employers were discharging especially those belonging to trade 
unions. The workers at least acted on that belief, and their 
organisations, realising the inadvisability of remaining isolated, 
made attempts to unite with each other and form federations 
or amalgamations. 

This new movement for the amalgamation or federation of 
separate unions can be traced back to September 1919, when a 
dozen unions of different industries in the city of Tokio tempor- 
arily combined against the Government's procedure in connection 
with the nomination of the labour delegate to the International 
Labour Conference at Washington. From that time onward the 
important unions acted in co-operation. In January 1920 labour 
unions in the cities of Tokio and Osaka took joint action in order 
to obtain their common demands : universal suffrage for men, the 
amendment of the Public Safety and Order Police Law, and the 
enactment of the labour union law. In May the first May Day 
demonstration in Japan, attended by some 10,000 workers, was 
held in Tokio, and from this resulted the formation in June of the 
Confederation of Trade Unions (Rodo Kumiai Domei Kai) with a 
membership of 35,000, including twelve of the most important 
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unions, such as the Tokio Federation of the Yuai Kai, the Shinyu 
Kai, and others. In July of the same year the Pan-Japanese 
Miners’ Federation (Zen Nihon Kofu So Rengo Kai), numbering 
5,000 members and combining three bodies—the Miners’ Depart- 
ment of the Yuai Kai, the Miners’ Federation of Japan, and the 
National Miners’ Union—was formed, the new Federation being 
affiliated to the Yuai Kai. In December, at the instance of the 
Yuai Kai, the Western Federation of Trade Unions (Kansei Rodo 
Kumiai Rengo Kai) was formed, including 14 important unions 
in the city of Osaka such as the Yuai Kai, the Kojo Kai (Union 
of workers in Osaka military arsenal), the Tekko Kumiai, and 
others, and numbering 17,000 members. Finally, in May 1921, 22 
of the more important seamen’s unions, including the Seamen's 
Department of the Yuai Kai and others, amalgamated and estab- 
lished the Japanese Seamen’s Union (Nihon Kaiin Kumiai) with 
a membership of 5,000. It should be noted that this movement 
has been brought about mainly through the influence of the Yuai 
Kai, and therefore the formation of these federations paved the 
way for the further development of the Yuai Kai. 


Socialism and the Labour Movement 


After the dissolution of the Japanese Socialist Party in 1907 
and the execution of a number of revolutionaries in 1910, the 
Socialist movement in Japan seems to have ceased all activities for 
the time being, but Socialist ideas, which had been fostered 
secretly, were brought to light under the influence of the 
revolutionary elements in Europe after the war. As has already 
been pointed out, from the middle of 1919 onwards Socialism in 
all its phases was widely discussed. Books on Socialism of 
various schools were published, and groups for the study and 
propaganda of Socialism sprang up everywhere. 

This propaganda no doubt influenced the workers, or at any 
rate their leaders, and they gradually came to consider that the 
capitalist system was the fundamental cause of their trouble. In 
their search for means of emancipation from the ties of the system, 
as they phrased it, labour found sympathy in the Socialist move- 
ment, thus strengthening the contact between the two. In August 
1920, for instance, leaders of the Yuai Kai, Shinyu Kai, the Union 
of Tokio Newspaper Employees (Seishin Kai), the Transport 
Workers’ Union (Kotsurodo Kumiai), and the Japanese Watch 
Makers’ Union (Nihon Tokeiko Kumiai) took part in organising 
the Socialist Union, and when that union was inaugurated in 
December of the same year many rank and file members of labour 
organisations joined it. At the annual congress of the Yuai Kai 
in October 1920 a heated discussion took place on the question 
whether the Yuai Kai should resort to direct action or parliament- 
ary action, thereby showing the increasing power of the younger 
and more extreme leaders. The Yuai Kai and many other trade 
unions which ardently participated in the movement for securing 
manhood suffrage at the beginning of 1920 entirely changed their 
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attitude, and in the parliamentary session of 1921 showed their 
indifference to parliamentary movements. This indicates the 
gradual turning of the labour movement towards the Left. 

The future policy of the Yuai Kai and other important unions 
—whether they are likely to veer to the Left or intend to follow 
the main lines of trade unionism—will have a great bearing on 
the general development of the trade union movement in Japan. 
It is significant that the Tokio Federation of the Yuai Kai has 
recently decided to withdraw from the Confederation of Trade 
Unions (Rodo Kumiai Domei Kai) on the ground of the radical 
policy of some of the constituent unions of the Confederation. 

Among the members of the Confederation of Trade Unions 
there had been wide difference of principles. Up to the time of 
the formation of the Confederation the Yuai Kai had confined its 
activities to pure trade unionism, while others, such as the Seishin 
Kai and Shinyu Kai, expressed extreme Socialist views and took 
an active part in political activities. The intention of the Yuai 
Kai in proposing the formation of this Confederation was to 
further the trade union movement in Japan, to unite all unions, 
even those not belonging to the Yuai Kai, with the Yuai Kai as 
leader, and to make this Confederation similar to the American 
Federation of Labour. The Seishin Kai and the Shinyu Kai, 
however, joined with the object of obtaining the same power of 
voting on important questions as the Yuai Kai, thus increasing 
their influence in the labour movement of Japan. 


Under these circumstances a certain amount of friction 
naturally arose. However, they continued their relationship as 
members of the Confederation until May Day of 1921, when the 
divergence of fundamental interests became so great that the 
Yuai Kai gradually realised the advisability of separation. At a 
meeting of the higher officials of the Tokio Federation on 21 May, 
Mr. Tanahashi, chief officer of that federation, announced the 
attitude of the Yuai Kai in this matter as follows : 


In spite of objections coming from some of the extreme Socialists, 
the Tokio Federation of the Yuai Kai will continue to conform strictly to 
trade union principles. While we are eager to destroy the present system 
of society and to build it anew, we still definitely oppose such violent measures 
as some of the extreme Socialists propose. We will endeavour to introduce 
a new system of society based on trade unionism, and even though the 
extreme Socialists play with the word “revolution” we firmly believe and 
assert that their principles are obsolete and that it is our principles only 
which will bring about true social reform. 


The meeting decided unanimously for the withdrawal of the 
Tokio Federation of the Yuai Kai and other unions belonging to 
the Yuai Kai, such as the Tokio Iron Workers’ Union (Tokio 
Tekko Kumiai), the Union of Spinning Mill Workers (Boseki Rodo 
Kumiai), and the Tokio Electricity, Engineering, and Iron 
Workers’ Union (Tokio Denki Oyobi Kikaiko Kumiai). It is 
expected that after the withdrawal of the Yuai Kai the Confeder- 
ation of Trade Unions will no longer be such a_ powerful 
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organisation (7). Mr. Tanahashi, in his announcement, reveals a 
new aspect of the Yuai Kai showing that the Yuai Kai is becoming 
the real confederation of Japanese labour, since this decision of 
its Tokio Federation will affect the future not only of the Yuai 
Kai but of the Japanese labour movement in general. 


Activity of the Labour Unions 


In recent years numerous labour disputes have occurred. In 
1919 there were 2,388 involving 335,225 workers, and of this 
number 497, affecting 63,437 workers, developed into strikes. In 
1920 there were 1,069 disputes, involving 127,491 workers, of 
which number 282 developed into strikes and affected 36,371 
workers. Many of these strikes were of a serious character, 
notably those of the printers of 16 important newspaper companies 
in the city of Tokio, the workers in the Tokio military arsenal 
and in the Okumura Electricity Company in the city of Kyoto in 
August, in the Kawasaki shipbuilding yards in September, in 
the Kamaishi Iron Mine, the Ashio Copper Mine, and the Hitachi 
Metal Mine in November 1919, in the state iron and steel foundry 
in the city of Yawata in February, that of the tramwaymen in the 
City of Tokio in April, and those in the Fuji spinning mills in 
July, and the Mitsukoshi department store in Tokio in December 
1920. These disputes were not only serious in character, but were 
significant in many instances of the growth of the trade union 
movement, since the workers were supported and controlled by 
the organisations behind them. 

Since 1919, when labour problems came prominently before 
the public, opinion among government authorities and employers 
was in favour of admitting the legality of trade unions organised 
“vertically "—i.e. on the basis of limitation of membership to 
workers in one factory or one workshop. The Minister of Home 
Affairs, who is in charge of the control of public safety in the 
matter of strikes, was an advocate of this view. Therefore it was 
considered by the workers that the most important problem in 
the trade union movement in Japan was that of gaining the 
employers’ recognition of trade unions organised “ horizontally ”"— 
i.e. including workers in various factories and workshops in 
the same industry. In the various disputes and strikes of recent 
years, this claim has been emphasised ; it constituted the chief 
demand in the strikes in the Ashio copper mine, the Hitachi metal 
mine, and the Fuji spinning mills. But in no case did the action 
of the workers achieve the desired result. 

Since the beginning of 1921, new light has been thrown upon 
this question. It may be explained that in Japan the “ recognition 
of labour unions” is understood in two senses—in a negative 
Sense, which consists in recognising their actual existence, and 
making no attempt to destroy them or to hinder their develop- 





(7) Tokio Nichi Nichi, 21 and 22 May 1921. 
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ment, and in a positive sense, which consists in recognising the 
right of labour unions to bargain for the betterment of labour 
conditions, and showing willingness to negotiate with the 
representatives of the trade unions to which the workers belong. 
Recognition in the first sense was gained after the struggle of the 
Pan-Japanese Miners’ Federation in connection with a dispute in 
the Ashio copper mine in April 1921, when the Furukawa Mining 
Company, the proprietors of the mine, agreed to recognise the 
Pan-Japanese Miners’ Federation, and promised not only not to 
prevent the development of the Federation in so far as it was 
consistent with the carrying on of the business of the company, 
but also to adopt a favourable attitude towards this development. 
The dispute in the Ashio Mine was followed by strikes in the city 
of Osaka, first between the Osaka Electric Lighting Company and 
the Union of Electrical Workers, which is affiliated to the 
Federation of Labour Unions of Western Japan (Kansai Rodo 
Domei Kai). After a struggle lasting 20 days, the union gained 
the recognition of its right of collective bargaining. Again, in a 
dispute between the Fujinagata Shipbuilding Company and its 
employees, led by members of the Osaka Union of Shipbuilding 
Workers (Nihon Zosenko Kumiai), and supported by the Yuai 
Kai, although the workers’ demand for the recognition of the 
labour union (comprising workers not only in that works but 
also in other works) was not granted, an agreement was reached 
by which the company consented to negotiate with the labour 
unions organised by the workers in the Fujinagata ship yard 
only, while on the other hand freedom for workers in these yards 
to enter other labour unions was acknowledged. Following on 
this, numerous strikes occurred in the cities of Osaka and Kobe, 
which ended in a serious agitation in the Kawasaki ship yards; 
in these strikes the foremost and unanimous claim of the workers 
was the recognition of the union by the employers. So far the 
right of bargaining has not been granted to any “horizontally” 
organised unions, but the establishment of factory committees 
has since become more general, and attempts on the part of labour 
unions are being made to link up the various factory committees 
with the object of working towards a common end. 


General Features of the Yuai Kai 


As will have been seen, the Yuai Kai has played a very 
conspicious part in the labour movement of recent years. Indeed, 
it is the only general federation of labour in Japan which is on a 
firm footing. Therefore it may be useful to give some idea of its 
organisation and principles. The details of its early struggles 
and the changes through which it passed from a philanthropic 
society, as it was in the beginning, to a militant federation of 
labour, as it is to-day, will be omitted. In the year 1919 the Yuai 
Kai assumed an entirely new aspect. About this time new 
leaders, such as Aso, Tanahashi, Hisatome, Takayama, and 
Kangawa, entered the Yuai Kai one after another, replacing the 
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former leaders. Simultaneously, instead of Drs. Kuwata, Soyeda, 
Ogawa—prominent members of the Society for the Study of Social 
Politics (Shakeiseisaku Gakkai)—new advisers such as Yoshino, 
Takano, Kitasawa, Horie, Ichigasaki, Morito, and Kushida—men 
who were considered to have more or less Socialist leanings—took 
their place. At the annual congress in September 1919 the con- 
stitution was fundamentally altered ; instead of merely Yuai Kai, 
the name of the Federation became the General Federation of 
Labour of Great Japan (Dainippon Rodo So Domei Yuai Kai). 
This was afterwards again changed to that of General Federation 
of Japanese Labour (Nihon Rodo So Domei Yuai Kai). Although 
Mr. Bunji Suzuki was elected president at the congress, he 
became only one of the leading officers of the General Federation. 
At the same congress the principles and the declaration of the 
Federation were announced, differing widely from those of the 
Yuai Kai at its outset. The original programme limited itself 
to a statement of general principles, namely : 


(1) The moral, intellectual, and technical training of members in accord- 
ance with common ideals. 

(2) The improvement of the position of the members by sure and steady 
methods and by combined effort. 

(3) The achievement of the ideals of solidarity by co-operation and 
mutual aid. 


The new demands of the organisation are very definite and 
concrete, and include : 


(1) Labour not to be regarded as a commodity or an article of commerce. 
(2) Freedom of association of all workers. 

(3) Abolition of child labour. 

(4) Establishment of a minimum wage. 

(5) Equal pay for work of equal value. 

(6) Establishment of a weekly rest. 

(7) Introduction of the 8-hour day or 48-hour week. 

(8) Abolition of night work, 

(9) Appointment of women inspectors. 

(10) Establishment of a system of social insurance. 

(11) Enactment of conciliation and arbitration legislation. 
(12) Provision against unemployment. 

(13) Equal treatment for native and foreign workers. 

(14) Supply of dwelling houses through public funds. 

(15) Establishment of a system of workmen’s compensation. 
(16) Improvement of working conditions in home industries. 
(17) Abolition of peonage and indentured labour. 

(18) Establishment of manhood suffrage. — 

(19) Amendment of the Public Safety and Order Police Law. 
(20) Democratisation of the educational system. 


Accompanying its programme is the following declaration of 
general principles. 


Man is by nature free; we as workers therefore declare that we are 
human beings and ought not to be bought for wages at market rates. 
We should also have freedom of association. At a time when the con- 
centrated power of capital is exploiting labour and endeavouring to ma- 
terialise its own personality, the workers must teach the capitalists by 
the power of their organisation that the socia) order is not controlled by 
wealth but is maintained by the personality of those participating in 
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production. Since the development of material civilisation has begun to 
mislead us, the entire world has become tainted with the poison of 
capitalism. Overproduction and trade depression attack the world alter- 
nately, and the workers, according to the economic situation, are either 
treated as accessories to the machinery or driven away from the factory. 
We declare, however, that we are not machines. We demand the organ- 
isation of society on the basis of human personality, permitting the full 
individual development of the workers through education, a settled life, 
and the right to control their own conditions, 

Turning to the industrial condition of Japan, women workers are 
suffering in spinning mills, child workers are worn out by long hours, 
and the cry of the miners is heard from underground. The percentage 
of deaths among workers is increasing year by year, and the rate of infant 
mortality and the number of still births are growing greater, owing to 
the unsettled life of the workers. Strikes occur one after another, but 
freedom of association has not yet been recognised. Workers, in fact, 
are deprived of their rights as free citizens. It is a day of sorrow for 
Japanese workers. The time has come for the emancipation of Japanese 
producers. The world changes unceasingly, but goes forward, leaving 
Japan alone behind all.. Therefore we Japanese workers declare to the 
world that we adhere to the spirit of the Peace Treaty, especially that of 
the Labour clauses, and we will not hesitate to sacrifice ourselves in the 
endeavour to bring about the rule of peace, liberty and equality. 


The structure and scope of the General Federation of Japanese 
Labour has undergone several changes in recent years. Up to 
August 1920 it was organised in three district federations and two 
industrial departments. Subsequent changes brought about an 
organisation according to industry or trade. For the present, 
however, unions organised on a local basis and including different 


trades or industries are also admitted. In its earlier organisation 
the Federation was composed exclusively of such local branches. 

In August 1920 the three district offices directly under the 
control of the headquarters in Tokio comprised the eastern 
district office in Tokio, the western district office in Osaka, and 
the Kyushu district office. The eastern district office in Tokio 
controlled the district federations (Rengo Kai) of Joto, with three 
local branches ; Kyobashi ; Jonan, with eleven local branches and 
three industrial unions, which comprise workers employed in the 
same industry who belong to different local branches ; and Koto, 
with two local branches and three industrial unions. In addition, 
there were twenty-two local branches and one industrial trede 
union which did not belong to any federation under the Eastern 
district office. The western district office in Osaka controlled the 
district federations of Osaka, with sixteen local branches ; Kobe, 
with eight local branches ; and Kyoto ; in addition to three local 
branches not attached to any federation. The Kyushu district 
office controlled the Kyushu district federation with three local 
branches, as well as five branches not belonging to the federation. 

Directly under the control of headquarters there were two 
industrial departments: the Japan Seamen’s Federation of the 
Yuai Kai (Niho Kaiin Domai Yuai Kai), with five local branches, 
and the Miners’ Department of the Yuai Kai (Ywai Kai Kozanbu). 
The latter included one union with seven local branches, two 
federations with six branches, and fourteen branches not 
belonging to any union or federation. 
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The control of the Federation is vested in the central executive 
council, composed of the president, chief secretary, treasurer, 
and some executive officers, all chosen at the annual convention. 
Various local federations have their own local committees of a 
similar character. At headquarters there is an international 
department for facilitating relations with trade unions in foreign 
countries. The office of President is vacant at present. Mr. Bunji 
Suzuki, the organiser of the Yuai Kai, who had occupied the post 
of president since its foundation, at the last congress expressed 
his desire to retire and was made honorary president. 

The present form of organisation is a result of modifications 
made by the congresses of August and October 1920. The annual 
congress of 1-3 October 1921 made some changes in the title of the 
organisation, dropping the word Yuai Kai, which literally means 
“friendly society”. It was thought that the name gave a wrong 
impression of the objects of the organisation. Changes have also 
come about in the programme of the organisation, as sketched 
above, which also indicate its movement toward more strictly 
trade union principles. The demand, for instance, for manhood 
suffrage was struck off its programme. 


Trade Union Legislation 


In Japan there exists no law explicitly recognising trade 
unions, nor is there any law or regulation which forbids the 


existence of labour organisations. However, Section 17 of the 
Public Safety and Order Police Law (Chiankeisatsu Ho), promul- 
gated on 10 March 1900, has recently been criticised as an obstacle 
to the progress of the labour movement. This Section reads as 
follows : 


It is forbidden to use violence and intimidation against another, or 
publicly to insult another, for any of the purposes stated in the following 
paragraphs, or to incite or instigate another for the purpose stated in the 
second of the following paragraphs: 

(1) To compel another to enter or to prevent him from entering any 

such association or organisation formed with a view to collective action 

regarding the conditions of remuneration of labour. 

(2) To compel an employer to discharge a worker or to refuse an 

application for employment, or to compel a worker to cease work 

or to refuse the offer of employment, in order to carry out a collective 
strike or lock-out. 

(3) To apply compulsion to the other party to a contract concerning 

the conditions of remuneration of labour. 


The number of workers arrested and imprisoned on a charge 
of contravening Section 17 of this Law during recent years is as 


follows : Arrested Imprisoned 


1914 18 5 
1915 64 8 
1916 ; 40 16 
1917 138 20 
1918 359 111 
1919 113 9° 
1920 185 - 


(*) 34 cases not yet acted upon at the time this information was secured. 
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The effect of this Section of the Police Law is variously 
interpreted. When the procedure adopted by the Japanese 
Government in appointing the workers’ delegate to the Third 
International Labour Conference was questioned, the Govern- 
ment and workers’ delegates expressed very different views on 
the subject. The workers’ delegate maintained that the organ- 
. isation of trade unions was almost impossible under this Law, 
while the Government delegate stated that the Section in question 
was only intended to facilitate the maintenance of order in times 
of industrial dispute. Most of the important trade unions include 
the amendment or abolition of Section 17 as a prominent item 
on their programme, and several Bills have been introduced into 
Parliament for its amendment, but have failed to secure enact- 
ment. 

In February 1920 the Government appointed a Temporary 
Commission for the Investigation of Industrial Problems (Rinji 
Sangyo Chosa Kai) to prepare laws on trade unions and industrial 
disputes. The proceedings of this Commission were private, but, 
as more than a year has now elapsed since the last meeting of 
the Commission, it appears that it failed to arrive at a final text 
for these measures. 

At a time when serious labour disputes were in progress in 
the industrial centres of western Japan, the Osaka Industrial 
Society (Osaka Kyogo Kai), which includes the largest employers 
in that city, submitted a proposal to the Government recommend- 
ing the enactment of a trade union law and the establishment of 
a court for dealing with industrial disputes. In addition the 
Society drew up a set of model rules for a system of factory 
committees, with a view to encouraging its introduction. The 
Association for Co-operation between Capital and Labour (Kyocho 
Kai) (8) has also drafted a Bill on the workers’ committee 
system (®) and submitted it to the Government, asking that the 
necessary measures be taken for its enactment. 


(*) Internalional Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 2, Feb 1921, pp. 39-46. 
.") Tokio Asahi, 13 Oct. 1921. 
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Trade Union Organisations 


of the trade union movement is a special trade union congress 

held in Hungary in December. Its chief purpose was to protest 
against the restriction of the workers’ right of association and assembly, 
but the holding of the congress in itself is an interesting sign of the 
resumption of trade union activities in Hungary. The Polish Govern- 
ment has communicated to the International Labour Office reports of a 
number of trade union congresses held in Poland towards the end of 
1921. These show that the work of organisation and consolidation is 
being pushed forward, with a view to the unification of the labour 
movement in the different sections of the country. Considering the 
difficulties of the situation in Poland, a remarkable amount of interest 
was shown by the trade unions in education. The holding of the second 
All India Trade Union Congress marks a further stage in the develop- 
ment of the organisation of labour in that country, and is also notable 
for the interest displayed in it by a number of prominent coal owners. 
In France the dissension between the two sections of the General 
Confederation of Labour has entered on another phase with the holding 
of a national ‘ minority’ congress, which gave rise to a brief resumption 
of communications between the Executives of the Moscow and Amster- 
dam Internationals. 


Ate features of interest which may be noted in this month's record 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The International Transport Workers’ Federation at the 
beginning of December organised at Antwerp an international con- 
ference of seamen’s organisations affiliated with it. After receiving 
reports on the position of seamen in various countries, the conference 
discussed the relations between the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation and the International Seafarers’ Federation ('), and the 
relations between the different seamen’s unions in Great Britain. 


This international conference of delegates of seamen’s organisations 
affiliated with the Transport Workers’ Federation resolves to support by 
all means in its power the efforts made by the Amalgamated Marine Work- 
ers’ Union to establish, in agreement with the National Federation of 
Transport Workers and the International Transport Workers’ Federation, 
a single organisation for all British seamen (?). 

The conference considers that it is inadmissible for any organisation 
directly or indirectly affiliated with the International Transport Workers’ 
Federation to maintain relations with the National Sailors’ and Firemen’s 
Union and with the International Seafarers’ Federation. 





(‘) International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 2, Nov. 1921, p. 65. 
(2) Ibid. Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 71 and 72. 
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The Executive of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
met at Amsterdam from 28 to 30 December 1921. It was decided, 
in answer to complaints from Spain, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Esthonia, 
to institute enquiries into trade union conditions in these countries with 
a view to subsequent report to the international congress to be held in 
Rome in April. It was resoived to make the 8-hour day the subject of 
the May Day manifesto to the workers and of a special report to the 
Rome Congress. The position of the newly established International 
Federation of Working Women (3) was discussed. It was agreed that 
the Amsterdam International and its affiliated national organisations 
should support the women's federation as far as possible until the Rome 
congress had determined the exact relations between the two feder- 
ations. Some discussion ensued on the attitude of the International to 
the League of Nations and the International Labour Office. Finally the 
Executive gave its approval to co-operation with the League, through 
the International Labour Office, on the Disarmament Commission. A 
separate report on the subject was to be made to the next meeting of 
the Executive. 

After reporting on the amounit of relief already sent to Russia, in 
money, foodstuffs, and medicaments, as well as the measures still being 
taken to collect these, the Executive turned to the discussion of a com- 
munication received from the secretary of the Red Trade Union 
International of Moscow. In his telegram Losovsky said : 


Considering that the split in France will only benefit the bourgeoisie, 
the Executive of the Red Trade Union International proposes to convene 
a special conference of representatives of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, of the majority and minority of the French General Confed- 
eration of Labour, and of the Red Trade Union International, in order 
to avoid the disruption of the French trade unions It is desirable 
that this conference should be convened in the early days of January. 


After consultation with the leaders of the French Genera] Confeder- 
ation of Labour, Mr. Oudegeest had dispatched the following telegram 
to Moscow : 


Events in France merely result of activities Executive Third Internalional. 
Am glad you now see that these activities only support bourgeoisie. Try 
to adjourn ‘minority’ congress C. G. T. France. On this condition I will 
propose at meeting our Executive 28 December to hold conference beginning 
January with your delegates only. 


As the ‘ minority’ congress was eventually held in France from 
20 to 24 December (4), the Executive decided that no good purpose could 
now be served by replying further to Losovsky’s invitation. 


An International Association of English-speaking Actors has been 
formed by the actors’ organisations of America, Great Britain, and 
Australasia, to be joined later, it is said, by that of South Africa. No 
international governing body has been established, but the national 
executives propose to work in co-operation in affording international 
protection to their members. 


(*) Ibid. p. 68. 
p. 


(4) See 157 of this Review. 
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NATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


The National Committee of the Belgian Trade Union Committee 
(Commission syndicale), at its meetings on 14 and 21 December, con- 
sidered questions raised by the recent tramway strike in Brussels. In 
the resolution finally adopted, the committee pointed out that labour 
should be so organised as to bé able to obtain its demands, which the 
Brussels tramwaymen had failed to do. 


In view of the fact that the present constitution of the Trade Union 
Committee does not empower it to intervene in disputes in which its affiliated 
organisations are involved,... the National Committee considers that it is 
imperative to remedy this defect in the constitution of the central body of 
the Belgian trade union movement. With this object in view, it instructs 
the Secretariat to examine the whole question of strikes and the method 
of conducting them, and to submit to a future meeting of the National 
Committee a scheme indicating the rights and duties of all concerned. 


Ata meeting of the National Council of the French Federation of 
Textile Workers (Fédération du Textile), held in Paris on 19 and 20 
December 1921, a vigorous protest was registered against the proposed 
revision of the Eight Hour Day Act, “a revision which has no other 
purpose than to lead to ullimate repeal”. The Council urged textile 
workers to refuse to pay the tax on wages, because “ the worker’s wage, 
which hardly covers the minimum necessities of existence, cannot be 
regarded as an income”. The Government Bill on social insurance (5) 
was adversely criticised because it omits to provide for unemployment 
insurance and requires the worker to contribute towards his insurance 
out of “a wage which is inadequate to the minimum of subsistence ”. 

The holding of a ‘Unity’ Congress in Paris from 22 lo 24 December 
by the ‘minority’ unions marks a further and possibly decisive 
step in the dispute between the two sections of the General Confeder- 
ation of Labour. The organisers of the congress claim that there were 
1,484 unions represented there. After long and heated discussion, in 
which several divergent trends of thought and policy manifested 
themselves within the ‘minority’ party, it was decided to send 
a deputation to the officials of the Confederation “in the interests of 
unity”. It was asked that the Executive of the Confederation should 
renounce the policy of exclusion of ‘minority’ unions and individuals, 
readmit the excluded unions, and recognise the ‘minority’ federation 
of railwaymen, which since June 1921 has existed side by side with the 
‘majority’ federation (6), In return the ‘minority’ unions were 
prepared to withdraw their affiliation as unions to the revolutionary 
trade union committees (comités syndicalistes révolutionnaires), leaving 
their members free to affiliate as individuals if they wished. The reply 
of the Executive of the Confederation was to the effect that they could 
not recognise an irregularly constituted assembly such as the ‘ minority’ 
congress and therefore could neither receive communications nor 
entertain proposals from it. 

The congress thereupon passed a resolution accusing the Executive 
of the Confederation of wilful misinterpretation of the Lille resolution (7) 

(*) International Labour Review, Vol. III, Nos. 1-2, July-Aug. 1921, pp. 179-187 ; 
Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 131-138. 

(*) Ibid. Vol. II, No. 3, Sept. 1921, pp. 47-49. 

(7) Ibid. Vol. IV, No. 1, Oct. 1921, pp. 50-55 
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in excluding unions on grounds of policy, thereby violating their 
autonomy ; charging them with arbitrary and biased action in the 
dispute in the Railwaymen’s Federation, and criticising their failure to 
appoint the committee of examination to investigate the management 
of Le Peuple and to establish the women’s secretariat, as directed by 
the Lille congress. The resolution continues : 


The Unity Congress, in spite of the deliberate allempts at disruption 
made by the Confederal leaders, still hopes that unity may be attained 
within the General Confederation of Labour. It declares, however, that 
the workers must seize the only chance of unity remaining to them in a 
special Confederal congress, which should be held in the first half of 1922. 
At this congress only those organisations will be entitled to representation 
which were regularly affiliated at the time of the Lille congress. If, on 
31 January next, the National Confederal Committee has not decided to 
convene this congress, the provisional Administrative Committee appointed 
and authorised by the Unity Congress will be formally empowered to 
summon the Congress of the General Confederation of Labour in order to 
dissolve the present Confederal Bureau and Executive Committee and 


appoint their successors. ..... 

The Congress in conclusion declares the unanimous adherence of all 
its unions to the principle of trade union unity, in spite af the official 
attempts at disruption, and to the Charter of Amiens, the foundation of 


French trade unionism. 


The congress decided to refuse to receive the confederal cards and 
stamps from the official quarters as from 1 January 1922, and to maintain 
a provisional organisation among the unions represented at the con- 
gress which would issue stamps and cards during the transition period 
until definite action was taken. 

On 26 December the Executive of the Confederation issued a state- 
ment that the ‘minority’ congress was entirely irregular, that the 
figures of unions represented had been falsified, and that none of the 
delegates were duly appointed representatives. The statement con- 
tinued : 

The Executive Committee is bound to point out that the resoijutions 
published in the press divide the working classes and constitute in fact 
disruption It resolves to issue confederal cards and stamps directly 
to those unions and union minorities which respect union discipline 
The Departmental unions and national industrial federations should there- 
fore take all necessary steps for the maintenance of their organi- 
sation and to facilitate the execution of their duties by all members of 
the Confederation. 


The National Federation of Railwaymen (Fédération nationale 
des travailieurs des chemins de fer) recognised by the General Con- 
federation of Labour—as distinguished from the ‘minority’ federation 
set up after the congress of June 1921 (8)—held its congress in Paris on 
19 and 20 January. It was attended by 202 delegates representing 304 
unions. After the discussion on the secretary’s report, the congress 
adopted a resolution declaring “its unshaken loyalty to the General Con- 
federation of Labour and the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
which alone represent the labour movement in its daily efforts 
to realise the claims of the worker and its aspirations towards the 
establishment of a social system securing the liberation of labour”. 
Certain changes in the rules were approved, one of which entrusts the 
central council, instead of the unions of the different railway systems, 





(*) Ibid. Vol. Ill, No. 3, Sept. 1921, pp. 47-49. 
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with the issue of membership stamps, and another allows the central 
council to ca!l a strike only after taking a referendum of all members 
in which at least four-fifths of them vote in favour of a strike. 

The congress then drafted a programme of the workers’ immediate 
demands, after appointing technical sections to examine the special 
claims of the different grades of workers. The programme included 
the reinstatement of workers dismissed owing to the 1920 strike and 
the withdrawal of discrimination against employees who had resumed 
work after a strike ; respect for union rights ; revision of salary scales 
and conditions of service and the maintenance of various bonuses and 
allowances which have been discontinued ; observance of the 8-hour 
day ; and amendment of the Acts on pensions and the tax on wages. 
It was decided to co-operate with the General Confederation of Labour 
in opposing any attempt to hand over state monopolies, including the 
railways, to private enterprise. 

Considerable discussion took place on the subject of the Superior 
Railway Council set up by the Act of 28 October 1921. In addition to 
representatives of the management and of the general public, this 
council is to include 12 representatives of the staff. Eventually a 
resolution was adopted by a large majority pointing out that the congress 
did not consider that the council would provide a solution of the 
difficulties under which the railways were suffering, which would only 
finally be overcome by nationalisation on the lines laid down by the 
General Confederation of Labour. The congress was ready, however, 
to take part in any attempt to safeguard the interests of the workers 
and the public, even on a body in which the workers were in a minority, 
and therefore agreed to take part in the election of the 12 representatives 
of the staff. 


The Hungarian Federation of (Social Democratic) Trade 
Unions (Magyarorszagy Szakszervezeli Tanacs) held a special congress 
in Budapest on 4 December, attended by 313 delegates representing 42 
national organisations. The chairman stated that the Trade Union 
Council had been impelled to convene this special congress owing te the 
difficulties in which the workers were involved by the limitation of 
their freedom of association and the high cost of living. A detailed 
report on the latter subject was submitted to the congress and a 
resolution adopted demanding energetic measures by the Government 
lo reduce prices. 

The congress then discussed freedom of asSociation and assembly 
and the right to strike (9). Extracts from the resolution finally adopted 
are as follows: 


The Congress notes with indignation that the campaign in favour of 
the right of association and assembly and the right to strike and the 
innumerable petitions addressed to the Government have as yet had no 
result ; further, that the activities of the trade unions in recent years have 
been crippled by the Orders issued by the Government and by the hostile 
attitude of the local administrative authorities entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of these Orders. The congress declares that the restriction of free- 
dom of association and assembly and of the right to strike of workers 
who have become conscious of their rights constitutes a serious violation 
of the principle of equality before the law, especially as employers and 
all other classes of society in this country enjoy freedom of organisation 
While the workers are deprived of the most elementary liberties. .... 





(*) INTERNATIONAL LaBour Orrice: Trade Union Conditions in Hungary. 
Geneva, 1921. 
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The congress therefore puts forward the following demands in the interests 
not only of the workers, manual and non-manual, but of civil order and 
equality before the law. 

(1) Guarantee of the workers’ right of association and assembly and 
right to strike as a general right accruing to all. Workers’ organisations 
which have been dissolved, suspended, or otherwise forcibly compelled to 
suspend their activities to be allowed to resume their work Inter- 
vention by the authorities to be permissible only if the majority of the 
members of the association desire such intervention. 

(2) Prohibition of the so-called “ black list’, whereby workers struggling 
to improve their economic position are driven to starvation or compelled 
to emigrate. 

(3) Abolition of the system of police supervision, compulsory notification, 
internment, and political prosecutions also abolition of the cen- 
sorship (?°). 

(4) The Government to take steps to enable central trade union organi- 
sations with an approved constitution and rules to found local branches 
throughout the country The provincial authorities to be instructed 
to allow the same freedom of action to trade unions affiliated to the Trade 
Union Council as to organisations supported by the government in power. 

(5) The Government to instruct the Housing Department to cease to 
requisition trade union offices and to restore premises already 
requisitioned. 

(6) The Government to withdraw immediately the Order placing miners 
under military control and arbitrarily restricting their freedom of association, 
assembly, and movement. 


A further resolution expressed the indebtedness of the Hungarian 
trade unions to the International Federation of Trade Unions for its 
sympathy and support. The congress endorsed the resolutions carried 
at the London International Trade Union Congress (11) and asked the 
Trade Union Council, as soon as complete trade union liberty was 
restored, to make every effort to secure the application of these 
resolutions in Hungary. 

From 8 to 21 December negotiations took place between the Hungar- 
ian Government and representatives of the Social Democratic Trade 
Unions on the questions of the right of association, internment of 
workers, the amnesty, the acceleration of judicial procedure, social 
insurance, wages, and other matters. A provisional agreement was 
arrived at, and on 23 December an Order was issued by the Government 
stating that: 


All kinds of political meetings will be exempt from the prohibition 
contained in Order 5481/1914 E, M., paragraph 1, on the restriction of the 
right of assembly. The organisers of such meetings must, however, 
previously obtain the approval of the police authorities and in other respects 
submit to the police regulations contained in paragraph 2. 


The All India Trade Union Congress held ils second annual 
meeting on 30 November at Jharia in the Bengal mining district. The 
President, in his opening address, stated that the congress should 
become economically and politically a national organ of labour. Its 
economic activities should include mutual insurance, collective bargain- 
ing, and agitation for legislation. He advised moderation in its political 
policy, but definitely stated that trade unions should not follow the 





(1°) The Office of Censorship has now been suppressed by an Order of the 
Government published in the Budapeste Kézlony of 11 December 1921. 

(**) International Labour Review, Vol. I, No. 1, Jan. 1921, pp. 68-78, and 
Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 18. 
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advice given by some to avoid politics altogether. He emphasised the 
importance of the claims of labour by stating that it constituted 90 per 
cent. of the population. 

Conditions of labour in the coal mines occupied much of the attention 
of the congress. Several colliery owners publicly expressed their 
sympathy with the aims of Jabour (12). The resolution on the coal mines 
ran as follows : 


The congress deplores the miserable conditions of life and employment 
of the coal miners of Behar and Bengal, which cry aloud for the following 
remedial measures : reduction of hours of work, increase in rate of wages, 
education, housing, compensation for injuries, etc., and authorises the 
executive committee to confer with the colliery owners and managers in 
order to adopt effective measures. 


A large number of other resolutions were passed, one advocating 
the establishment of a Ministry of Labour, another the establishment 
of a joint committee with the coal owners to discuss the improvement 
of present conditions and the creation of machinery for the settlement 
of disputes. It was also resolved : 


That in case of a strike sanctioned by the Trade Union Congress or its 
executive, affiliated unions must contribute to maintain the strikers, if 
the strike extends for a period of more than a month, and for this purpose 
instructs the executive committee to create a special strike insurance fund. 


The congress requested the Workers’ Welfare League for India to 
ascertain how far co-operation between the workers in India and those 
in Great Britain could help to remedy the present unemployment in 
Great Britain. The congress also declared in favour of equal pay for 
women where they do the same work as men. A certain number of 
political resolutions dealing with the present situation were also passed. 
At the conclusion of the congress it was stated that a certain number 
of workmen who had been dismissed from one of the collieries for 
attending the Trade Union congress had been reinstated, and the 
President congratulaled the congress on its recognition by the coal 
owners and on the readiness of the latter to co-operate with the 
workers. 


The Italian Federation of Building Workers (Federazione ita- 
liana operai edili) held its fourth congress at Genoa from 21 to 23 
December 1921; 24 unions, with a total membership of 150,000, were 
represented. The economic situation and the question of unemployment 
gave rise to a prolonged debate. The membership of the Federation 
was stated to have suffered severely from the crisis ; it was said that 
unemployment in some districls had reached as high a proportion as 
70 per cent. Proposals for a general strike were rejected, and a 
resolution passed urging the Government to open, at the earliest possible 
moment, the public works for which schemes had already been drawn 
up. The question of social insurance was also discussed at length and 
demands were put forward for the reform of factory inspection, of the 
probiviral courts, and of existing insurance legislation. A report was 
submitted on the question of emigration, the prospects of the absorption 
of Italian labour abroad, and international conferences on emigration 





'2) See p. 470 of this Review. 
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to be held during 1922, one under the auspices of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labour, the other under those of the International 


Labour Office (#5). 


The National Council of the Italian Confederation of Workers 
(Confederazione italiana dei lavoratori) met at Genoa on 28 December to 
receive the annual report on the activities of the organisation. Having 
approved this, the Council discussed certain amendments in the rules 
of the organisation. The discussion chiefly centred round the point 
whether confederation secretaries should have a vote at meetings of the 
Council or should attend in a purely consultative capacity. The latter 
view was finally adopted. After consideration of the economic and 
political crisis as affecting the trade union movement a resolution was 
passed urging affiliated organisations to maintain their defence of the 
rights of the workers and pointing out that the headquarters organi- 
sations should increase their study of economic conditions with a view 
to preparing public opinion for the adoption of the necessary measures 
for dealing with the crisis. It also requested the Government, in view 
of the banking crisis, to take steps to protect the interests of depositors 
and to supervise ‘present methods of granting credit. 


The Italian Union of Teachers (Sindicato magistrale italiano) held 
its third congress at Milan from 5 to 7 January 1922. The congress 
recognised the need of maintaining close relations between the Union 
and the General Confederation of Labour, with which it is affiliated. 
The executive committee was instructed to take steps with a view to an 
international agreement between teachers in order to co-operate with 
the labour movement and to bring about a more general] realisation of 
the value of the services rendered by teachers. 

The reorganisation of the General Confederation of Labour 
(Confederazione generale del lavoro) on strictly industrial lines is 
beginning to take effect. As from 1 January 1922 non-manual workers 
in private industrial establishments will be grouped in special sections 
within the main industr‘ai iederations. Ncn-marual workers in bank- 
ing and commercial establishments will now be organised in the 
Federation of. Non-Manual Workers in Private Non-Industrial Estab- 
lishments (Federazione italiana dipendenti aziende private non 
industriali). 

A Bill for the registration of trade unions in Italy, first introduced 
in June 1921, has been examined by a committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies and will shortly be discussed by the two houses of Parliament. 
The Bill provides for registration of all associations of industrial and 
agricultural workers or of employees in private undertakings and public 
services which aim at the protection of the economic interests of their 
members. If the Bill becomes law associations registered will be called 
on, at least six months after their registration, to elect or appoint 
representatives of the working class in general and of their respective 
industries in particular on councils of state and all other advisory or 
deliberative organisations on which the working classes are entitled 
to representation. The committee of the Chamber of Deputies proposes 
that the system of registration should also apply to associations of 
employers “the chief functions of which are the protection of collective 
interests in questions concerning the relations between labour and 
capital and the general study of social legislation”. 





(8) See p. 506 of this Review. 
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The General Federation of Japanese Labour (Rodo Kumiai 
Domei Kai) is steadily progressing in organisation and numbers. Its 
Osaka Federation, which in the spring of 1921 had a membership of 800, 
had nearly 10,000 members in October 1921. When the General 
Federation of Japanese Labour modified its name and constitution (**), 
the Osaka Federation took the opportunity to reorganise itself upon an 
industrial basis. It now comprises six large industrial unions. The 
first general meeting of the Osaka Federation was held on 23 October 
and attended by about one hundred delegates. The most important step 
taken was to empower the executive officers of the Federation to call 
and control strikes in matters affecting the affiliated unions. 

The Kojo Kai, which is a union of workers in the military arsenals, 
has decided to extend its organisation to include employees of all govern- 
ment works, who will be organised within the union into sections 
corresponding to the different industries in which they are engaged. 


The Federation of Polish Trade Unions (Zednoczenie Zawodowe 
Polskie) held its first congress at Posen from 30 October to 1 November 
1921. The Federation is not directly connected with any International 
Federation, although its miners’ union is affiliated to the Miners’ 
International. The delegates present, numbering about 140, represented 
700,000 workers in Poland as well as about 56,000 Polish miners and 
metal workers in Westphalia and the Rhineland. Questions of organi- 
sation naturally occupied a prominent place on the agenda. The con- 
gress adopted a revised constitution to replace that drawn up while 
the country was under foreign government. The new rules allow a 
greater measure of autonomy in organisation and finance to the 
constituent unions than previously. The proposed fusion with the 
“Polish Trade Unions” of former Congress Poland was also approved. 
Discussion of a detailed programme was deferred until a later meeting ; 
the congress merely agreed on general principles and declared that its 
aim was the transformation of the capitalist system, while remaining 
loyal to the Polish commonwealth. 

The congress of the Federation of Textile Workers (Zwiazek 
Robotnikow Wloknistego Przemyslu) discussed its international rela- 
tions, and decided to affiliate with the International Federation of Textile 
Workers and to co-operate with the Socialist parties which recognise the 
Amsterdam International. In a series of demands submitted to the 
employers in February 1921, the Federation had asked for official 
recognition of the workers’ committees and of the right of the unions 
to have a voice in the engagement and dismissal of workers. A strike 
took place in support of these demands, but in the negotiations which 
followed it in August the workers’ claims had been disregarded. The 
congress fixed a standard rate of strike benefit to be paid in future. It 
was decided to establish a publications and education department in the 
Federation. 

The congress of Unions of Workers in the Food Trades (Zwiazek 
Robotnikow Spozywczego Przemyslu) emphasised the necessity of 
uniting all workers in the industry in a single organisation, and 
supported affiliation with the Central Committee of Trade Unions of 
Poland (Komisja Centralna Zwiazkow Zawodowych w Polsce) and with 
the International Federation of Workers in the Food and Drink Trades. 





(**) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, p. 271. 
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A request was addressed to the Minister of Labour for the strict enforce- 
inent of the 8-hour Act, the putting into force of the sickness insurance 
Act, and the establishment of sanitary regulations for bakeries, mills, 
butchers, and provision shops. 

At the congress of the National Federation of Railwaymen 
(Zwiazek Zawodowy Robotnikow Kolejowych w Polsce) the secretary's 
report showed that the 122 unions in the Federation mustered nearly 
87,000 members. The educational department had been particularly 
active in organising schools for infants, classes for illiterates, continua- 
tion schools, libraries, etc. In view of the hostile attitude of the twelve 
other railway unions owing to the Federation's adherence to the 
principle of the class war, it was decided to break off all relations with 
them. A deputation was appointed to present to the Council of Ministers 
demands for the payment of two months’ wages to railwaymen in lieu 
of food allowances not supplied, the grant of a loan free of interest to 
the railwaymen's co-operative societies, and the establishment of a code 
of regulations for the railways. 

The Federation of Printers’ Unions (Zjednoczenie Polskich Zwiaz- 
kow Drukjarskich) devoted some time at its fourth congress to the 
discussion of the present volume of unemployment and the effect on it 
of the number of apprentices employed in the trade. The Warsaw 
delegates suggested that unemployment in the capital was increased by 
the fact that in the provinces as many as five apprentices to one skilled 
worker were permitted. The committee were instructed to take steps 
to ive effect to the resolution of the preceding congress regarding the 
abolition of night work, but a resolution in favour of its immediate 
abolition was rejected as premature. 

A congress of Unions of Municipal Employees (Zwiazeli Zawo- 
dowy Robotnikow Miejskich) was convened by the Central Trade Union 
Committee with the object of organising all such unions into a single 
federation with headquarters at Warsaw. Eight unions with over 10,000 
members in all announced their intention of joining the Federation, and 
a resolution was passed urging all unions of municipal employees in 
favour of the class war and all unorganised workers to join the Feder- 
ation. The comgress protested against the “destructive action” of the 
supporters of the Moscow International. 


A congress of Christian trade unions was held on 18 September 1921. 
These unions have hitherto been affiliated with the Federation of Polish 
Trade Unions, but at the congress it was decided to form a central 
committee of Christian trade unions, of which there were then about 
200 in Congress Poland and Vilna. 

‘The Federation of Metal Workers (Zwiazek Zawodowy Robotni- 
iow Metalowego Przemyslu) met in congress at Cracow from 30 October 
to 2 November. One resolution passed declared that the Federation 
supported the principles of the Amsterdam International, while another 
was in favour of nationalisation along the same lines as those favoured 
by the International Trade Union Congress in London in 1920 (15). 


In the beginning of December 1921 representatives of the Swedish 
General Federation of Foremen (Sveriges allmdna Verkmdstareforen 
ing) and other foremen’s unions met at Norrképing and agreed to form 
a single union of Swedish foremen. This carries a step further the 


(*) See p. 460, footnote (11). 
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movement for the amalgamation of foremen’s unions throughout 
Scandinavia, which was considered by a congress held at Copenhagen 
on 27 and 28 August. ‘This congress decided on various general pro- 
posals of organisation and policy to be laid before the organisations of 
foremen and allied workers in all the Scandinavian countries. It also 
declared that foremen should preserve an attitude of strict impartiality 
in all regularly conducted labour disputes, in view of their responsibility 
to their employers. It is expected that an alliance as proposed at 
Copenhagen will shortly come into effect. 


‘The Swiss Federation of Metal Workers and Watch Makers 
(Fédération suisse des ouvriers sur métaux et horlogers) met in con- 
gress at Berne from 16 to 18 December, when over 200 delegates were 
present. The industrial depression and unemployment were the subject 
of great discussion. The funds of the Federation were seriously 
depleted by the payment of unemployment benefit to 17,000 of its 
members who were out of work. As the Swiss watch-making industry 
had stocks in hand to the value of 300,000,000 francs, there seemed 
little prospect of an increase in employment for some time to come. 
The resolution on the subject protested against the present administration 
of state unemployment relief, called for the institution of a productive 
system of unemployment insurance, and urged affiliated unions to do 
all in their power to protect the workers’ interests and their organisa- 
tions in the present crisis. It was decided to maintain during 1922 the 
special levy on all members to cover the additional expenditure involved 
in the payment of unemployment benefits. Another resolution protested 
against the attempts to lengthen the hours of work and called upon the 
members to support the Swiss Federation of ‘Trade Unions in any general 
action Which might become necessary in defence of the 8-hour day. 

Considerable discussion was aroused by the question of the general 
policy of the Federation. Certain members were expelled on the ground 
that they had formed Communist centres within the Federation. The 
resolution adopted after much discussion stated that the direction of 
action affecting the whole working class was in the hands of the Swiss 
Federation of Trade Unions, and that the Metal Workers’ Federation 
was not prepared to consider the idea of revising the constitution of the 
Swiss Federation. At the same time the resolution emphasised the fact 
that trade union federations maintained their autonomy within the 
Swiss Federation, a principle which appeared to be attacked by certain 
Communist members of the Federation. Finally it was declared that 
the Swiss Federation of Metal Workers and Watch Makers supports the 
International Federation of Metal Workers and the Amsterdam 
International, and that it refuses to support any other trade union 
International. 





Employers Organisations 


employers’ associations in the various countries. Great stress 
is everywhere laid on the impossibility of sustaining international 
competition between countries where the hours of work vary greatly, 
While the necessity for the greatest elasticity in the application of the 


T HE question of hours of work continues to occupy the attention of 
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8-hour day principle, and the impracticability of the 44-hour week, where 
this is instituted or contemplated, are other aspects of the question 
which are frequently discussed. In the United States the desirability 
of setting up industrial courts or boards to arbitrate in disputes affecting 
the public interest is being urged by large sections of the community. 
The particular instance cited in this article, in which it is proposed to 
initiate legislation to set up such a court in New York State, is regarded 
as a test of the possibility of applying such tribunals to highly indus- 
trialised states. 


The New South Wales Chamber of Manufactures on 21 October 
sent a deputation to the Premier to ask for the repeal of legislation on 
the 44-hour week. The president of the Chamber pointed out that the 
reduction of working hours by four per week meant a reduction of 253 
days per year and an addition to overhead charges of 83 per cent. He 
illustrated the effect of shortened hours by stating that, whereas in 
1920 investment of new capital was 23 per cent. less in Victoria than 
in New South Wales, in the first half of 1921 it was 18 per cent. greater. 
Another member of the deputation said that it was futile to imagine that 
New South Wales manufacturers could produce as much in 11 months 
as their competitors in Victoria produced in 12, which was implied in 
the reduction of hours. The Premier had stated that 125,000 men had 
benefited by the reduction, which meant a cost to the employers of 
£3,125,000 a year. The speaker claimed that an immediate reduction 
of wages by 25 per cent. and the reinstatement of the 48-hour week 
were essential for the survival of the steel industry in New South Wales. 
In America the steel mills worked 60 hours a week, and wages had 
been reduced to 12}d., while at Lithgow they were 24d. American 
employers, in fact, got the same labour for £1,000 as those in New South 
Wales got for £2,000. Another speaker dealt with the effect of import- 
ation on the Australian steel market and the impetus which increased 
costs of production would give to this, while a representative of the 
textile industry said that Australia was the only country in the world 
which tried to meet post-war conditions by reducing hours and keeping 
up wages. The American textile trade worked a 52-hour week and 
those of Germany and Belgium even longer. 

The Premier replied that he agreed that Australian development 
would in a large measure depend on the progress of manufacture, but 
also looked at the other side of the question. It was terrible that people 
who took part in the war, believing it would create a better world, 
should be working 10 or 12 hours a day at reduced wages. He believed 
that the people of Australia considered a 44-hour day sufficient and that 
the other States would follow the example of New South Wales. He 
undertook to consult his colleagues, but could give no promise that 
their policy would be altered in the near future. 


The Belgian Federation of Employers in the Wood and 
Furnishing Industries (Fédération des industries du bois et de 
Vameublement) held a meeting in Brussels on 18 December 1921, when 
a resolution concerning the Eight Hour Day Act was passed advocating: 


The correction of the defects of the Act by a more equitable application 
of Section 7, by greater precision in defining trades of a seasonal character, 
and by effective organisation of means to secure that the workers’ leisure 
hours shall be used for the purpose of increasing industrial efficiency and 
general culture. 
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Section 7, referred to in the resolution, defines the limits within 
which exemptions to the provisions determining the length of the 
working day can be granted by the Minister, on the report of the labour 
inspector, as a result of an agreement between employers and workers. 
The Section provides that exemptions thus authorised shall be valid for 
a maximum period of three months, and that only two extra hours 
per day may be worked. The Federation also adopted various other 
recommendations, of which the following were the most important : 


The establishment of a wage scale based on the cost of living index 
number, the local distribution of workers, and the principle of standard- 


isation of wages between trades. 
Maintenance and development of the system of joint committees, whose 
work should be based on ideals of order, peace, and human solidarity. 


The General Federation of Danish Employers (Dansk Arbejds- 
giverférening), as was mentioned in the last number of the Review (1), 
passed a resolution at a general meeting on 13 October authorising the 
Council of the Federation to secure the modification or abrogation of the 
general agreement of 17 May 1919 instituting an 8-hour day in Danish 
industry. Since then lengthy negoliations have been carried on between 
the employers’ federation and the Confederation of Trade Unions 
(Samvirkende Fagforbund). At a joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the two organisations held on 27 October, and later in a letter 
dated 19 November 1921, the exccutive committee of the employers’ 
federation declared that the employers would reconsider their decision 
to cancel the agreement on working hours, on condition that certain 
principles for its interpretation were accepted by the Confederation of 
Trade Unions. The main points of the employers’ proposal were as 
follows : 


(1) In markedly seasonal trades where working hours during certain 
months of the year are less than eight per day on account of climatic or 
natural conditions, an extension of working hours during the remainder of 
the year should be allowed to balance this. 

(2) In order to make the most effective use of working hours, they 
should be subject to practical re-arrangement. 

(3) Work involving merely supervision, caretaking, or watching, the 
cleaning of public buildings, and similar work not requiring great physical 
effort, together with all intermittent work, should be excepted from regul- 
ations on the 8-hour day. 

(4) Overtime for one hour before and three hours after the normal 
working day should be paid at 25 per cent., and time in excess of this at 
50 per cent., above the regular time rate. 

(5) No obstacle should be advanced by workers’ organisations to the 
working of overtime to any extent required, and agreements between 
organisations should contain no provisions limiting the amount of overtime 
to be worked. 

(6) The central organisations of employers and workers should agree not 
to prevent employers’ and workers’ organisations of particular undertakings 
from agreeing to work hours other than those fixed in the agreement of 
17 May 1919, should industrial conditions render it necessary to abandon 
the latter. 


The reply of the Confederation of Trade Unions amounted to a 
categorical refusal of these proposals. On 15 December the represent- 
ative council of the employers’ federation decided to give formal notice 
on the agreement of 17 May 1919 would expire on 20 March 1922. 


(*) ‘International Labour Review, Vol. 7, No. 2, Feb. 4922, pp. 277- 278, 
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A genera! mecling of the General Confederation of French Pro- 
duction (Conjédéralion générale de la Production jrangaise) was held 
at Paris on 20 December. After a report submitted by the general 
secretary on the Eight Hour Day Act, its application abroad, and its 
effects on French industry and commerce, the meeting unanimously 
passed the following resolution : 


Considering that, when the reduction of hours of work to eight hours 
was voted by Parliament, it was maintained that this measure would not 
put France in a position of inferiority, since it was already, or would soon 
be, introduced in other countries, and that further it would not result in 
any diminution in production, and consequently would have no perceptible 
effect on the cost of production ; 

Considering that, while the International Labour Conference at Wash- 
ington passed in November 1919 a Draft Convention on hours of work, 
yet none of the great industrial states have ratified it ; that certain countries, 
such as Switzerland, have declared that they will not adopt it ; that Great 
Britain has stated that she cannot submit the Convention to Parliament 
for approval unless important amendments to it are made ; 

Considering that, in the countries which have actually adopted the 
8-hour day, industrial undertakings enjoy in practice substantial conces- 
sions ; that notably in Germany workers are usually employed 10 hours 
a day and sometimes more; that in Great Britain and the United States 
the principle of the 8-hour day is chiefly used for fixing the standard wage, 
and does not prevent the working of overtime for additional pay ; and that 
France, therefore, by the strict application of the provisions of the Act 
of April 1919, is placed in a position of disadvantage as compared with 
all other countries with which she has to compete in international markets; 

Considering further, that in all industries and undertakings where @ 
certain number of hours’ attendance is required in order to ensure the 
working of the service or of the plant, an inevitable corollary to the 8-hour 
day is an increase in staff of from 30 to 50 per cent., thus withdrawing 
a large number of workers from the land and from the reconstruction of 
the devastaled areas, and in consequence increasing running expenses; 
that in other undertakings the fall in output has been clearly related to the 
reduction in the hours of work ; 

That as a result the 8-hour day has led to an increase in the cost of 
production of all articles, whether directly, by increasing the expense of 
the labour used in producing them, or indirectly, by increasing the costs 
of transport, which are a heavy charge on all raw materials and semi- 
manufactured or manufactured goods ; 

That the Eight Hour Day Act appears to be one of the chief factors in 
maintaining the high cost of commodities, which within the country is 
the cause of the high cost of living and of limitation of consumption, and 
abroad prevents the French export trade from regaining its pre-war volume 
and thus enabling our exchange to recover ; 

That if Parliament desires French industry to survive and hold its own 
present conditions must be altered without delay ; 

In short, that this Act manifestly prevents the intensification of pro- 
duction so constantly urged by the Government ; 

The General Confederation of French Production recommends : 

That an Act be passed temporarily suspending legislation reducing hours 
of work to eight per day, together with all regulations or administrative 
rules for its execution, until the re-establishment of normal economic con- 
ditions, and that at the expiration of the period fixed by Parliament there 
be a re-examination of the conditions under which hours might be reduced. 


The meeting considered the administration of the telephone system, 
and passed a resolution recommending its transfer to private enterprise, 
putting it, if need be, into the hands of several companies, on conditions 
to be determined by the Government. These conditions should not 
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deprive the companies of freedom of action in questions of payment 
and management of their employees, as were those which had recently 
obliged the municipality of Paris to take back its transport services 
from the leasing companies. 


A number of German Chambers of Commerce have voiced criti- 
cisms of the Unemployment Insurance Bill af present under consider- 
ation. They hold that non-manual workers should not come within the 
scope of the Bill, and that the age above which manual workers are 
insurable should be 18 and not 16. They are also of the opinion that 
persons who refuse to accept employment without justifiable grounds 
should be excluded from the benefits of the insurance system not 
merely for four weeks but permanently ; otherwise, it is maintained, 
the tendency to refuse work is encouraged. The only grounds they 
would recognise for refusing employment would be that the vacancy 
in question is the result of a strike or lock-out, and even then only 
if all means of conciliation provided by collective agreements or by law 
had previously been exhausted. Persons unemployed as a result of 
so-called outlaw strikes should not have any claim to unemployment 
benefit. 

It is considered that the amount of benefit should not amount to 
more than one half of the local wage. The proposal put forward by 
the German Industrial and Commercial Council (Industrie- und Hand- 
elstag) that unemployment benefit should not be more than two-thirds 
of the iocal wage is thought to be too liberal in this respect. The 
Chambers of Commerce are further of the opinion that no_ benefit 
should be paid to workers on short time, and that in any case a worker 
should not be considered as being on short time until his hours of 
work have been reduced to less than 36 per week for more than three 
weeks. It is recommended that unemployed persons should be obliged 
to report to the employment exchange daily, and not merely three times 
a week. There are two reasons for this, one that vacancies are notified 
from day to day, and the other that, if persons in receipt of benefit are 
obliged to report daily, it is more difficult for them to defraud the 
state by obtaining employment elsewhere and continuing at the same 
time to draw unemployment benefit. In any case unemployed persons 
should not be allowed to report on three consecutive days in the same 
week. 

In considering the incidence of the contributions towards unemploy- 
ment insurance, the Chambers of Commerce recommend that two-thirds 
of the contribution should be paid by the worker and only one-third by 
the employer, as in the case of health insurance They are, moreover, 
opposed to any classification of occupations according to the risk of 
unemployment, and point out in support of this view that there is no 
difference. between occupations thus considered except in the case of 
mining, agriculture, and forestry, in which there is no risk of unemploy- 
ment at all, and of seasonal trades, in which special wage rates on a 
higher scale are paid. The Chambers of Commerce further recommend 
that unemployment benefit should be paid only to persons who come 
within the scope of the unemployment insurance system. Persons 
who have not worked in an insured occupation, and consequently have 
hot paid insurance contributions, should not be. allowed to receive money 
from insurance funds. Finally, they do not consider it right that 
penalties should be imposed on the employers only, and point out that 
these penalties are to a great extent superfluous as they are covered 
by the general provisions of the penal code. 

8 
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The British Metropolitan Grocers’, Provision Dealers, and 
Oilmen’s Association convened a meeting of London members of the 
grocery and ailied trades on 7 December to discuss the decision of the 
Trade Board to fix hours in the grocery trade at 48 per week. A 
resolution in the following terms, which the members proposed to 
present to the Minister of Labour in deputation, was carried. 


That this meeting of grocers in the Metropolitan area, held under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Grocers’ and Provision Dealers’ Association, 
whilst cordially agreeing that workers in the distributive trades should 
receive fair and reasonable payment, and that the working hours should 
be kept as low as possible, consistently with the service necessary for the 
public convenience, respectfully request the Minister of Labour not to 
confirm the present scales of wages and huurs set forth in the proposals 
of the Grocery Trade Board now before the trade. This meeting is of 
opinion that the 48-hour week for workers in the grocery and provision 
trade is quite inadequate for such distributive business, and could not be 
carried out within such hours, Overtime would therefore be imperative, 
and this would make the minimum wage such as would impose upon the 
distributive trades a burden which must be disastrous in a very great 
number of cases and severely cripple the already overburdened industry. 
This meeting desires respectfully to point out to the Minister of Labour 
the fact that Lord Cave’s Committee is now taking evidence as to the pro- 
posed working of the Grocery and Provision Trade Board and considers 
that, before the present proposals are confirmed, the Minister of Labour 
should have an opportunity of considering the evidence and report of Lord 
Cave’s Committee. 


In the discussion which took place on the resolution protests were 
raised against the fact that grocers were required to reduce weekly 
hours of work at one blow from 56 or 54 to 48, and against the 
standardisation of conditions for the whole of London instead of their 
being varied according to district, rich or poor. 


At the meeting of the All India Trade Union Congress, held on 30 
November at Jharia (2), a deputation of colliery proprietors, members 
of the Indian Mining Federation, apologised for a resolution which 
had been circulated on 24 November by the Federation without the 
consent of local members. The circular in question contained two reso 
lutions ; one expressed the opinion that the holding of the congress in 
the present disturbed state of labour and the general political unrest 
throughout India was likely to lead to serious trouble and that the 
holding of the proposed meeting anywhere within 200 miles of the 
coalfields should be prohibited. The second resolution stated that, if 
the Government would not prohibit the Congress, the Federation 
demanded full and immediate provision for the protection of the lives 
and property of European and Indian residents and employers of labour 
and for the maintenance of law and order. The deputation which 
apologised to the congress submitted a resolution declaring that : 


We the undersigned colliery proprietors in a meeting assembled hereby 
wholeheartedly sympathise with the All India Trade Union Congress and 
urge the Indian Mining Federation to withdraw the resolution of 24 November, 
or, in the alternative, that the members should submit their resignations. 








(2) See p. 460 of this Review. 
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Later the circular of the Indian Mining Federation was brought 
before the congress ; resolutions were passed condemning the circular, 
warning the mine owners that the attitude disclosed by the circular 
would give rise to the bitterest class war between employers and 
employed, and condemning the action alleged to have been taken in 
certain collieries in dismissing some workmen for attending the con- 
ference. The resolution condemning the circular was moved by Seth 
Ramyush Argarwala, a prominent colliery owner, who stated that 
he proposed forthwith to discontinue his subscription to the Mining 
Federation. 

The President of the Indian Mining Association, addressing the 
congress said that, as a representative of the employers of colliery 
labour, he could state definitely that they were entirely in sympathy 
with labour. Their desire was to see labour well treated, well housed, 
well looked after ; further they desired to see the standard of colliery 
labour raised. They were prepared to grant reasonable labour 
demands. On the other hand they felt justified in asking labour to 
co-operate with them and give them more coal by working six days a 
week. He personally proposed that colliery owners should start 
schools for miners’ children, and he advised miners, should any colliery 
proprietor not give them decent houses to live in, to leave that colliery 
and go to a better one. The same remarks applied to wages, water 
supply, and general conditions. The coal owners were entirely in 
accord with the trade union movement in the coalfields and were 
prepared to afford every assistance to such an organisation ; he believed 
that disputes and grievances could be easily settled, and a great many 
causes of misunderstanding which occurred in the past would never 
arise again. 


On 11 October a meeting of more than 40 representatives of Japanes 
coal mine owners assembled at the Japan Industria] Club, Tokio, and 
unanimously approved the formation of a federation for furthering the 
development of Japanese coal mining industries and faciliting co-opera- 
tion among coal mine owners. A board of 36 councillors was elected, 
l6 representing the Chikuho Mine Owners’ Association, 8 from the 
Hokkaido Mine Owners’ Association, 5 from the Joban Coal Mine 
Owners’ Association and 9 from other coal mining districts. Mr. Takichi 
Aso and Mr. K. Matsumoto were elected president and vice-president 
respectively. Mr. T. Dan and Mr. K. Kimura, representing the two 
largest corporations in the federation—the Mitsui and Mitsubisi Com- 
panies—agreed to act as advisers to it. Offices will shortly be opened 
in the Japan Industrial Club. 


The Norwegian Employers’ Federation (Norsk Arbeidsgiverforen- 
ing) has given the requisite three months’ notice of the expiration, on 
31 March 1922, of the series of agreements resulting from the awards 
made by the Arbitration Court in June 1920 (3). According to a calcula- 
tion made in 1920, these agreements at that time affected about 60,000 
persons, but owing to trade depression this number might now be 
estimated at between 35,000 and 45,000. The question of wage reduc- 
lions will undoubtedly be the central subject in the forthcoming 
negotiations. Another question which is likely to arouse considerable 





(9) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, p, 278. 
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interest is the evident intention on the part of the employers to abrogate, 
at least in part, the concession granted in 1920 of an annual fortnight’s 


holiday on full pay. 


The Swiss Chamber of Commerce (Chambre de commerce suisse), 
at a meeting held on 10 December, continued a discussion on the 
economic situation in Switzerland which had been begun at a previous 
meeting on 18 November. The Chamber came to the conclusion that: 


The urgent need for drastic reduction in prices calls for the abolition 
of all remaining Federal monopolies as soon as possible. This alone will 
make possible the reduction in wages which is equally indispensable to a 
restoration of normal conditions. 

To save Swiss industry from being permanently crippled in international 
competition it is essential that the regulation of hours of work in factories 
should be more elastic and more adaptable to circumstances. The Swiss 
Chamber of Commerce therefore strongly supports the proposal laid before 
the Federal Council by the Central Union of Swiss Employers’ Associations 
for the amendment of the Factory Act with this in view. 


The National Founders’ Association of America held its twenty- 
fifth annual convention at New York on 16 and 17 November. The 
“open shop” was the foremost topic, but other serious business 
problems facing the foundrymen of the United States, in common with 
all manufacturers, were given consideration. The president of the 
Association stated in his address that a simple explanation of the 
basic fault of the industrial situation, both before and after the war, was 
summed up in the two words “ politics” and “unionism”. The govern- 
ment had violated every fundamental law of economics, taken over 
private business, and when the war was concluded turned it back 
again in an indescribable condition. Since the last convention the 
growth of the “open shop” movement had become notably greater 
throughout the country and wherever there had been open discussions 
on the subject communities had risen in revolt and freed themselves 
from the domination of militant labour unionism. The “open shop”, 
he said, was not an attempt to exploit labour nor was it an attempt 
to reduce wages; on the contrary, it put into effect the American 
principle of equality of opportunity and liberty of action to all concerned, 

Reviewing the labour situation in the foundry industry for the past 
vear, another member of the convention stated that all the strikes 
in the shops of 20 members of the Association had been successfully 
combated, while the plan of the officials of the Moulders’ Union to 
resist any reductions in war-time wage rates or changes in hours or 
conditions established during the war had completely collapsed as far 
back as April. 

Dealing with the question of industrial relations, he pointed out 
that two outstanding problems confront every employer as the pendulum 
of business swings from depression to increased activity. These 
problems were (1) the finding of workmen with the skill and the will 
to work the plant to its full capacity, and (2) the demoralising influence 
of the labour agitators who became active as soon as business improve- 
ment was well under way. He emphasised the desirability of making 
definite plans for the education and training of the extra workers who 
would later be needed. By this means labour turnover would be 
largely reduced and a weapon taken from the hands of the labour 
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agitator. He considered also that too little attention was given to the 
development of a spirit of loyalty within the company organisation. 
Labour troubles were largely due to labour agitators teaching a false 
philosophy and separating the workmen from the management to such 
an extent that bitterness and hostility were aroused. The labour 
problem, so-called, was very largely a problem of education, of educat- 
ing the individual for greater productive effort, thus enabling him to 
provide for himself and those dependent upon him, and of helping him 
to a correct understanding of the fundamental economic principles which, 
in the final analysis, contro] the well-being of all. 

In addition to other business the convention unanimously adopted a | 
resolution to the effect that, as the uninterrupted and efficient working | 
of the railways was essential to the return and maintenance of national 
prosperity, disputes between the railway companies and their em- 
ployees threatening a serious interruption of trade should be settled by 
a public tribuna! able to enforce its decisions. 
























At the Convention of the United Typothetae of America, held at 
Toronto on 21 October, the following resolution relative to the 44-hour 
week struggle was unanimously adopted. 







Whereas there still continues to be misrepresentation as to the position 
of the United Typothetae of America upon the question of granting a 44-hour 
week ; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that the Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 


nty- 
The 
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ness 
with of the United Typothetae of America in convention assembled restate une- 
the quivocally its disapproval of any reduction in the present working hours, 





and recommend to its members that they resist any attempt to enforce such i 
a reduction except where such reduction has already been agreed to by 
contract. 
Resolved, that the following clause should be inserted in any agreement 
pertaining to hours, wages, or shop rules and working conditions that 
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yack may be entered into with any organisation by any division, sub-division, } 
the branch, local association or individual member of the United Typothetae 

rater of America: 

ions This agreement in no wise binds the United Typothetae of America, . 





of which we are a constituted part and hold complete autonomy in all 


Ives 
matters pertaining to hours, wages, shop rules and working conditions. 
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ican The New York Board of Trade and Transportation has adopted 

ned. @ a resolution authorising the drafting of a Bill for submission to the | 
past State legislature aiming ‘o provide peaceful solution by arbitration of 
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industrial disputes affecting the public interest. The Board of Trade 
and Transportation is composed of representatives of the largest 
business and commercial interests in the city and was organised nearly 
0 years ago “to promote the trade, commerce and manufactures of 
the United States, especially of the State and City of New York”. 

The resolution as adopted by the Board is as follows : 
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Whereas we believe that the most practicable means to secure this end 
is through a court of justice especially established, and with powers of final 
adjudication to which, in case of dispute, all parties at interest—employer, 
employee, and the public—can freely and must resort, such a court as that 
now established in the State of Kansas and known as the Court of Industrial 
Relations, which has already in 4 large degree demonstrated its efficient 
and beneficent usefulness : 

Therefore be it resolved by the New York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation that we endorse the principle of the law creating the Court of 
Industrial Relations in the State of Kansas and hereby request and authorise 
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the committee on interests of employers and labour to take steps to have 
Bill for a similar law adapted to conditions in the State of New 
te with other organisations to secure the enactment 


drafted a 
York and to co-opera 


of the same. 


The Merchants’ Association has been asked to give its support to 
but the secretary of the Committee on Industrial 


the proposed measure, 
ction has been taken. 


Relations of the Association states that so far noa 
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Wholesale Prices in Various Countries 


in previous numbers of the International Labour Review. It gives 

the index numbers of the movements of wholesale prices in the 
chief countries for each year from 1913 to 1920 and for each month in 
1921. As far as possible the index numbers are given as a percentage 
of prices in 1913. 

In order to show the movement of wholesale prices in different 
countries more clearly the changes during the last six months are 
shown in table II. The figures therein are the differences between the 
index number of one month and that of the previous month, and for 
purposes of comparison the latest available index number, corresponding 
to the last month for which a change is given, is also shown in the last 
column but one. The table does not include all the countries in table I, 
as for some countries no figures are yet available for recent months. 

The countries have been arranged in three groups as follows : 

(1) Countries in which prices show a tendency to decrease in spite 
of temporary fluctuations in recent months. This class includes the 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian countries, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland, in Europe; the British Dominions and the United States, 
outside Europe. In the United States, however, price changes are very 
slight and the level of prices has become for the present stabilised at 
about 50 per cent. above the level of 1913, with a slight tendency to 
decrease. 

(2) Countries in which prices are still rising at a fairly rapid rate. 
This class includes Germany and Poland. In Austria also the same 
phenomenon is taking place, though no index of wholesale prices is 
available. In these countries there is a close connection between the 
financial and economic situation of the country, the depreciation of the 
currency, and the rise in prices. The increase has been the greatest 
in Poland, prices being at present about 1,200 times the pre-war level. 

(3) Countries in which prices have moved somewhat irregularly or 
which do not show any tendency to fall. This class includes France and 
Italy in Europe, and Egypt and Japan outside Europe. In all these 
countries, prices fell during the later months of 1920 and the early 
months of 1921, but during the latter half of 1921 prices have generally 
shown a slight tendency to rise though decreases in certain months have 
occurred. 

It will be seen that the great majority of the countries of the 
world are in the first group, where prices are steadily falling. The 
extent of the fall may be seen by the figures in table II, the last column 


T ABLE I is a continuation of the one published under the same heading 





(*) For the sake of convenience and of comparison between the two editions 
of the Review, the French alphabetical order of countries has been adopted 
in this and the following sections. 
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of which gives the general level of prices in each country in 1917 as 
compared with 1913. Prices in most countries are now lower than at 
any time since 1917. 


TABLE I]. FLUCTUATIONS OF INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES, 
FROM JULY TO DECEMBER 1921 
(Base : 1913 = 100) 





Increase or decrease on preceding month 


expressed in “ points” Index number 





Latest - 
avail- | AVer- 
July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. , able age 
month} $917 





Group I 
South Africa (*) 
Canada 
Denmark (?) 
Norway (°) 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom: 

Otlicial 

Economist 

Statist 
Sweden 
Switzerland (4) 
United States : 

Bur. Lab. Stat. 


138 141 
168 175 
178 
269 
165 


171 


l++1 1 


oO wate DO coc 





Group II 
Germany : 
Otticial j +150 ; 3487 179 
Frankfurter 
Zeitung 75 | +200 3283 - 
Poland +-22232 114976 | 1091 





Group IIT 
Egypt +10 +12 188 160 
France + +13 —13 325 262 
ltaly 2 +338 +19); — 595 299 
Japan + +8 +12 214 149 



































(‘) The index number is quarterly; the quarterly fluctuations have been divided 
by 3 in order to get monthly fluctuations, which are therefore only approximate. 
_ (*) The fluctuations are calculated from index number of the first of month follow- 
ing month in question. 

(3) Base : 1914 — 400. 

(4) Base : 1914 = 100 : fluctuations, calculated from index number of first of month 
following month in question. 


NOTE TO TABLE I 


In certain cases it has not been possible to express the index numbers 
as percentages of the price level in 1913, owing to no index number for 1913 
being available. In these cases the figures are given as percentages of the 
price level in 1914, except in the case of China, where the earliest base figure 
is 1919. 

Even when calculated for a uniform base period the figures are not, 
however, strictly comparable, as the methods according to which they are 
calculated and the scope and accuracy of the data on which they are based 
vary greatly from one country to another. Besides the lack of comparability 
arising from the number and nature of the articles taken into account, the 
importance of the sources from which prices are collected and the kind of 
average (simple average, weighted average or geometrical mean), a difficulty 
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arises from the fact that the process of transferring the figures to the common 
base of 1913 by merely dividing the index number for a given date by the index 
number of 1913 does not necessarily give a true measure of the change in prices. 
If the original index numbers are weighted averages of actual prices they can 
be readily transferred to any desired base. If, however, they are calculated 
by averaging the relative prices of individual commodities, the index numbers 
transferred to a new base (in this case 1913) are only approximations, and the 
results are not the same as those obtained by calculating for each commodity 
the relative price for the new base, and afterwards taking the weighted average 
in order to get the new index number. Thus, in the case of certain countries 
such as Canada, France and Italy, which employ this method, the index numbers 





are only approximate. 
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Cost of Living and Retail Prices 





substantially lower than at the beginning of the year. Commenc- 

ing with the United States in the spring of 1920, the decline spread 
during the summer and autumn to most other countries. The cost of 
living even in Germany fell during the early months of 1921, though 
a reaction occurred in the autumn months and the cost of living rapidly 
increased at the end of 1921 not only in Germany but in Austria, Poland 
and Finland, and to a less extent in Italy. As decrease in the cost: 


T" year 1921 closed with prices in most countries at a level 
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of living first made itself felt in the United States, so the arrest of 
this decline is making itself first felt in that country. After a rapid 
fall up to June 1921, retail food prices increased slightly in the summer 
months, but in the autumn months remained approximately at a con- 
stant figure of 50 per cent. above the level of prices in July 1914. 

As the index numbers for clothing, rent, lighting and heating are 
published at quarterly intervals in many countries it is not possible to 
add anything to the discussion given in the article in the previous 
number of the Review, practicaily no further figures being available. 
The index numbers for foodstuffs are, however, in most cases published 
monthly, and as these form the largest item in the cost of living index 
number they form a good indication of the movement of the cost of 
living. 

The food index numbers which are given in table II show that prices 
are still declining in South Africa, Australia, Canada, New Zealand, 
United Kingdom, Sweden and Switzerland. In the United States and 
France the fluctuations in recent months have been almost negligible, 
while in Italy, Austria, Germany, Poland and Finland the index numbers 
are still rising. A general review of the situation is given by the 
following table which gives the index number of foodstuffs for the end 
of December 1920 compared with the end of December 1921 for the chief 
countries and the percentage change in the 12 months. 





December ‘ 
ercenta 
Country cm yee 








South Africa 188 34 
Germany 1,272 64 (2) 
Australia 188 16 
Belgium 459 : 5 
Canada 227 35 
United States 175 15 
Finland 1,233 4 (2) 
France 450 22 
Italy (Rome) 375 
Norway 342 
New Zealand 179 
Netherlands 202 (*) 
Poland 19,613 75, 848 (*) 
United Kingdom 278 185 
Sweden 286 202 
Switzerland _ 230 187 




















(‘) November 1921. — (*) Increase. — (*) September 1924. 


NOTES ON TABLES I TO V 


Tables I to V_ show for certain months from 1914 to 1922 the index 
numbers of the cost of living in different countries, and the index numbers 
of the chief groups of expenditure which make up the total, such as food, rent, 
clothing, heating and lighting. No figures are given for the remaining items, 
which are generally classified under the term “miscellaneous”, as the items 
included in different countries are foo varied to permit of any comparison. 
In one country, Canada, only one item (starch) is included in addition to the 
chief groups (food, rent, etc.), while in the United States 44 additional items are 
included. The number of countries given varies in the different tables according 
to the information available, the number for which statistics are available as to 





TABLE I. COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 
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TABLE II. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 





South Germany Aus- Audtele Belgium] Canada a — Finland _ 
Africa | ——______| tralia (614) | (60 | (100 | (4 | Qo |——— 
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(2) (6) (10) (11) (12) (13) 
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(a) For thése countries only, the index numbers in tables I and II are entirely distinct 
The sign * signifies ** no figures published”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures nct available ”. 





TABLE I (cont.). COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible} 
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TABLE 11 (cont.). FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 





Ital New | Nether- United Swed Switzer- 

7 Norway | Zealand | lands | Poland | Kingdom |°*°*"| Jang | Czecho- 
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(15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (24) 22 (23) (24) 





100 100 400 100 400 
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(a) For these countries only, the index numbers in tables I and II are entirely distinct. 
rhe sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available". 





TABLE Ill. CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 





Germany Austria Denmark United States Finland 
(Berlin) (Vienna) |(100 towns)} (32 towns) | (20 towns) 





(2 (5) (6) 
1914 100 100 


1915 105 
1916 j 120 
1917 149 
1918 j 205 


1919 215 e 
1920 1316 288 1049 


* 
* 
* 


= ae 
Sere 


Sept. 1920 1197 e * 1100 
Dec. » 1197 sd p 259 1126 
March 1921 1077 15400 . 1031 
June » 1077 18500 223 1032 
Sept.» 1197 38400 1090 
Dec. » 2188 111300 _ 
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TABLE IV. HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 





South Africa} Germany | Austria | Canada | Denmark om Finland 
(9 towns)| (Berlin) | (Vienna)|(60towns)| (100 +.) (32 t,) (20 4.) 


(3) (5) (7) 8) 
100 100 100 100 
e 97 130 101 
Py 175 108 
* 220 124 
* 275 148 
° 292 146 
1158 563 172 


1158 * * * 

1211 ° 578 195 
1211 5000 * * 
1316 5300 401 182 
1368 10700 ” 181 
2158 34000 —_ _ 



































TABLE V. RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 





South Germany | Australia | Austria | Canada | Denmark _— 


byes (Berlin)| (6 t.) |(Vienna)| (60 t.) | (00+. aa t) 
(2) (3) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
100 100 100 100 
od 100 1u2 
* 102 102 
* 105 100 
* 108 109 
e 113 114 
164 y 130 135 


Sept. 164 * * 
Dec. » 164 130 151 
Mar. 164 ‘ : . * 
June » 164 ; 141 g 
Sept. » 182 ad 160 
Dec. » 182 pom on 
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pee sign * sigaiies “no figures published ”. 
he sign — signifies “ figures aot available ”. 





TABLE II (cont.). CLOTHING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as far as possible) 





India haly Norway | United Kingdom] Sweden —s 
(Bombay) (Rome) (Milan) (30 towns) | (97 towns) | (40 towns) 


(8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
e _ . 107 125 * » 1915 
—_ ' 157 145 160 1916 
_ 205 200 210 1917 
261 304 310 285 1918 
_ y 388 360 310 1919 
466 336 430 390 1920 


_ 845 430 390 Sept. 1920 
621 348 390 355 Dec. » 
576 5 308 295 Mar. 1921 
2 292 290 270 June » 
— 280 265 250 Sept. _» 
— — 250 240 Dec. » 
































TABLE IV (cont.). HEATING AND LIGHTING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as jar as possible) 





Italy — New United | Sweden | Switzerland 
1 rs| Lealand Linge (40 (23 Date 
(Rome) | (Milan) (30 t. (4 towns)| (30t.) | towns) | towns) 


(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 
100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 
— ° 134 ° 115 » 1915 
_ ° 204 168 129 1916 
_ e 348 240 182 1917 
220 476 8u2 1918 
316 372 1919 
477 387 1920 
601 398 
568 365 
388 316 357 
5 220 
337 231 
207 
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TABLE V (cont.). RENT INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base reduced to July 1914 = 100 as jar as possible) 





India Italy Norway [New-Zealand] , "tiled | Sweden 


-- Kingdom 
(90t.) | dt) | ee | ot 





(Bombay) (Rome) | (Milan) 
(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) 

100 100 100 100 100 100 100 July 1914 

e ee e 103 on * » 1915 

a 106 108 1916 

— 109 112 1917 

100 110 112 1918 

100 123 120 1919 

100 147 130 1920 


— 155 155 Sept. 1920 
143 155 155 Dec. » 
143 161 155 Mar. 1921 
157 161 155 June » 
_ 166 163 Sept. » 
— 163 Dec. » 



































The sign * signifies ‘“‘ no figures published ”. 
The sign — signifies “ figures not available ". 
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the movement of prices for clothing, heating and lighting,.and rent being much 
smaller than the number which publish index numbers of the cost of food. One 
additional country, Bulgaria, information for which became recently available, 
has been added to table I. Wherever possible the index numbers are given 
on the uniform basis of July 1914 as equivalent to 100, and where the country 
publishes the index number on some other base it has been re-calculated, if 
possible, on the common base. 

The paragraphs which follow give for each country a short account of the 
scope of the index number and the method of compilation used. From these 
notes it will be seen that considerable differences exist, not only in the number 
and kind of articles included and the sources from which prices are collected, 
but also in the methods employed, especially in the systems of weighting used. 
It is therefore necessary to insist on caution in using the figures for comparison 
between countries. 

The object of the index numbers in most cases is to measure the changes 
in the cost of an unchanged standard or living. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary to know first the quantities of the different items included, and secondly 
the prices of these items from time to time. The prices having been ascertained, 
the results are obtained by “ weighting ” the prices according to the importance 
of the various items included. The three chief methods used for assigning 
weights to the various prices are : 

Standard Budget Method: This is the most usual method. The weights 
are fixed by means of an enquiry into the actual amounts spent by a number 
of families ; 

Theoretical Budget: In this method the weights are based on partial 
information or on theoretical consideration, i.e. the minimum standard neces- 
sary for healthy existence. In the case of food the nutritive value in calories 
may be taken ; 

The Aggregate Expenditure Method: By this method weights are based on 
the statistics of production, imports and exports. From these statistics there 
is determined the relative importance in the country of all the different items 


(except rent) entering into the expenditure of the community, 

It is obviously impossible to take account of every item entering into 
expenditure, and therefore a selection is made of the most important repre- 
sentative items. The number of such items varies considerably from country 
to country and their number is indicated in the following notes in brackets. 


South Africa : Quarterly Summary of Union Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (17), heating and lighting, and rent. 
Until December 1919 the system of weighting was that of the standard budget 
based on an enquiry made in 1910. Since 1920 the aggregate expenditure 
method has been adopted, based on the period 1917 to 1919. In spite of this 
change of method, the Office of Census and Statistics considers that the two 
sets of data are comparable. 

From 1914 to 1919 the index numbers refer to yearly averages ; from 
July 1920 to monthly averages. The rent index number for 1914 to 1917 refers 
to the yearly average; for 1918, 1919 and 1920, to the month of August; and 
for 1921 to February. Base: 1919=1000. 


Germany: Wirtschaft und Statistik. 


(a) Official index number (tables I and II) : Groups included in the budget : 
food (13), heating and lighting (2), and rent. System of weighting: theoretical 
budget. Until January 1921, 39 towns only ; from February 1921, 47 towns. 
The monthly food index numbers refer to the 15th of the month. Base : average 
of October 1913, January, April, and June 1914=100. 

{b) Berlin, Kuczynski’s index number (tables I to V). Groups included in 
the budget : food (about 15), clothing (2), heating and lighting (2), rent, and 
miscellaneous. The index numbers in the tables have been calculated from 
the original data giving the minimum cost of subsistence for a working class 
family of four persons in Berlin. System of weighting : for food, a theoretical 
budget is fixed each month, based on market prices and available supplies, 
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so as to ensure a sufficient number of calories at a minimum price: both the 
number of items and the weights are variable. For the other groups a fixed 
theoretical budget is taken. The expenditure on the “miscellaneous” group 
is taken as 30 per cent. (25 per cent, before July 1920) of the sum fixed each 
month for food. Base: August 1913 to July 1914=100, 


Australia : Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


Only two distinct groups are included: rent; and food and groceries (46). 
The latter group, however, includes not only 41 items of food, but also 2 of 
lighting and 3 of laundry. The system of weighting is that of pre-war aggregate 
expenditure estimated with great accuracy. The index numbers in the tables 
have been calculated from the data giving the purchasing power of money for 
the various groups of commodities. The figures are quarterly averages in the 
case of cost of Jiving and monthly averagesin the case of food. Base : 1911=1000. 


Austria (Vienna) : Mitteilungen des’ Bundesamtes fiir Statistik. 


Groups included in the budget: food (about 26 items), clothing (11), heating 
and lighting (3), rent, miscellaneous (7). The index numbers show the fluc- 
tuations in the minimum cost of subsistence for a family of four persons in 
Vienna. The method of weighting used for the food group is based on a theo- 
retical budget fixed each month according to market prices and supplies, so 
as to ensure a sufficient number of calories at a minimum price. For the 
other groups a constant theoretical budget is used. Base : July 1914=100. 


Belgium : Revue du Travail. 


Two distinct index numbers are given. Table I: index number of 56 items: 
food (34), clothing (12), heating and lighting (5), household articles (5). No separate 
index number is published for the different groups. The general index number 
is a simple unweighted average and does not include rent. Table II : index 
number of 22 items of food, weighted according to a standard budget based 
on the enquiry of the Solvay Institute of Sociology into the expenditure of 
602 families with an income of less than 5 francs a day in 1910. For both 
index numbers the monthly figures refer to the 15th of the month. Base: 
April 1914=100. 


Bulgaria : Bulletin statistique mensuel de la Direction générale de la Statis- 
tique du Royaume de Bulgarie. 


The index numbers are based on 47 articles: food (41 including tobacco), 
heating and lighting (5), and soap. The weighting is based on the annual 
expenditure of an average family during the years 1908-1912. Prices are col- 
lected in 12 towns each month. Base: 1901-1910=100. 


Canada: Labour Gazette of Canada. 


Groups included in the budget: food (29), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
and 1 household article (starch). System of weighting: theoretical pre-war 
budget. The index numbers in the tables refer to the 15th of the month until 
the end of 1920; from January 1921 they refer to the first of the following 
month. Base: July 1914=100. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


Groups included in the budget: food, clothing (inciuding iaundry), heating, 
lighting, rent. taxes and subscriptions, and miscellaneous. The system of 
Weighting is that of the standard budget, fixed for a normal! family of five 
persons spending 2,000 kr. in the year 1914 and based on an enquiry made 
in 1909. The index numbers which are only published half-yearly are the 
average of two successive quarters for food, heating and lighting, and clothing, 
9 


d 
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and a half-yearly statement for the other groups. From 1914 to 1919 the figures 
refer to Copenhagen only ; from 1920, to the chief towns and about 100 of the 
larger rural communes. Base: July 1914=100. 


United States : Monthly Labour Review. 


The cost of living index number is unusually complete and satisfactory. 
It includes the following groups: food (22 items until December 1920, 43 from 
January 1921), clothing (24 items for winter, 38 for summer, and 43 for the 
year as a whole, i.e. 77 or 91 according to season), heating and lighting (6), 
rent (various categories), furniture and household articles (25), and miscellaneous 
(19 items, including taxes and subscriptions, medical and travelling expenses, 
amusements, etc.). The system of weighting is that of the standard budget, 
based on an enquiry made in 1917-1918 on more than 12,000 working class 
families in various parts of the United States. For the food group, prices are 
reported from 51 towns on the 15th of each month. The index numbers for 
the other groups cover 18 towns to 1917 and 32 afterwards. 

The figures for food in table II relate to the period July 1914 as base ; the 
figures in table I for the cost of living and in tables III, IV and V for clothing, 
lighting and heating, and housing, relate however to July 1913 as base periods, 
no figures being available for July 1914. The figures in tables I, III, IV, and V 
moreover relate to December of each year, up to 1918, to June for the years 1919 
and 1920, and to May and December for 1921. 


Finland : Social Tidskrift. 


Groups included in the budget: food (14), clothing (2), heating and lighting 
(1 item, wood), rent, tobacco, and a daily paper. System of weighting : standard 
budget (based on an enquiry made in 1908-1909) for a normal family with a 
yearly income of 1600-2000 Finnish crowns in 1914. Base : July 1914=100. 


France: Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France. 


The cost of living index number (table I) calculated by the Commission 
régionale d’Etudes relatives au covt de la vie & Paris includes the following 
groups : food (the index number of the Statistique générale de France is adopted), 
clothing, heating and lighting, and miscellaneous. Base: first half of 1914=100, 
For food (table II) the Statistique générale de France calculates one index number 
for Paris (included in the calculations for the cost of living in Paris) and 
another index number for towns other than Paris with more than 10,000 in- 
habitants. This latter index is quarterly, and the figures for 1914 to 1919 given 
in the table refer to the third quarter of the year. The base (originally 1910=100) 
has been shifted to the third quarter of 1914. The two index numbers include 
11 items of food together with two items of heating and lighting, viz. oil and 
methylated spirit. The weighting of the cost of living index number, like that 
of food, is based on a theoretical budget. 


India (Bombay) : Labour Gazette of the Labour Office Secretariat of Bombay. 


Groups included in the budget : food (17), clothing (3), heating and lighting (3), 
and rent. System of weighting: average aggregate expenditure of the whole 
of India during the five years before the war. Base : July 1914=100. 


Italy (Rome and Milan) : Bollettino municipale de Milano and Bollettino del 
Ufficio del Lavoro di Roma. 


Groups included in the budget: food, clothing, heating and lighting, rent, 
and miscellaneous. The system of weighting adopted for both index numbers, 
with some slight differences between them, is that of pre-war budget. Base: 
First half of 1914=100. 

Since the Milan Statistical Congress of 1920, many Italian towns, including 
Rome and Milan, have compiled new index numbers on uniform lines based 
on theoretical budgets with July 1920=100 as the base. 
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Norway : Meddelziser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


Groups included in the budget: food (55), clothing, heating and lighting, 
rent, taxes, and miscellaneous. The weighting is that of a standard budget 
(based on the enquiry made in 1912-1913 by the Statistical Office of Christiania) 
for a working class family of four persons with an income of about 1,500 kr. 
in 1914. Monthly index numbers are calculated for food and heating only : 
quarterly index numbers for the other groups. In all the tables the figures 
given against the headings July 1914 to July 1920 refer to June, Base: 
July 1914=100. 


New Zealand : Monthly Abstract of Statistics. 


Groups included in the budget: food (59 items, including 3 laundry items 
and tobacco), heating and lighting (7), and rent. The weighting is based on 
the aggregate expenditure method for the period 1909-1913. The index numbers 
for food and rent cover 25 towns: those for heating and lighting only cover 
the four principal towns. The index numbers are published quarterly and 
refer to the average of the quarter. Base: 1909-1913=1000. The food index 
number in table II differs from that included in the general index number 
of table I with regard to the period covered. It is published monthly instead 
of quarterly and relates to the period of six months ending with the month 
in question. The system of weighting is the same in both cases. Base: 
1909-1913 = 1000. 


Netherlands (Amsterdam): Maandschrift van het Bureau van Statistieh der 
gemecente Amsterdam, 


The cost of living and the food index numbers for Amsterdam are entirely 
distinct. 

The cost of living index number (table I) covers food, clothing, heating and 
lighting, rent, taxes and subscriptions, laundry, upkeep of furniture, travelling 
expenses, amusements, etc. It is very complete, and in addition takes changes 
in consumption into account. To this end, a series of special enquiries is 
made at each date in question into the expenditure of about 30 working class 
families and the results are combined with the data of the standard budget 
calculated in 1911. This process was discontinued in September 1920. The 
— given here refer to the base 1910-1911, no data having been published 
or 1914. 

The food index number (table II) is weighted according to a pre-war standard 
budget. The base was originally 1913, but the necessary calculations have been 
made in order to change it to 1914. The figures from 1914 to 1919 refer to the 
average for the year. 


Poland (Warsaw) : Miesiecznik Pracy of the Central Statistical Office. 


Groups included in the budget : food (16), clothing (7), heating and lighting 
(2-3), miscellaneous (7, including cleaning, travelling expenses, education, 
amusements, etc.). The system of weighting is that of a theoretical budget 
for a working class family of four persons in Warsaw. Index numbers for 
the separate groups, except food, have not yet been published. Base : 
January 1914=100. 


United Kingdom : Labour Gazette of the Ministry of Labour. 


Groups included in the budget: food (20), clothing (8, including suits and 
overcoats, underwear, textiles, boots and shoes), heating and lighting (5), rent, 
Miscellaneous (8, including household articles and cleaning materials, travelling 
expenses, newspapers, tobacco, etc.). The food index number covers 630 towns ; 
that for clothing 97; those for the other groups, a large number of towns. 
The system of weighting is that of the standard budget. It is based on an 
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enquiry made in 1904 by the Board of Trade into the expenditure of 1944 work- 
ing class families of five or six persons; supplemented by the results of an 
enquiry into the cost of living in 1912. The various group index numbers, 
except that for food, are only approximations. In the tables the monthly index 
numbers refer to the first of the following month. From 1914 to 1919 the clothing 
index number refers to June. Base: July 1914=100. 













Sweden: Sociala Med /elanden. 


Groups included in the budget: food (50), clothing (20), heating and lighting 
(5), rent, taxes, and miscellaneous (furniture, subscriptions, travelling and 
medical expenses). The weighting is that of a standard budget based on an 
enquiry made in 1913-1914 on 1,350 households) for a working class family of 
four persons with a yearly income of 2,000 kr. in 1914. In the tables the 1916 
index number refers to December, that for 1917 to September. The monthly 
figures for 1918-1921 refer to the first of the following month. Base : July 1914=100. 













Switzeriand: Schweizerischer Konsumverein. 


Only two groups are included in the general cost of living index numbers: 
food (37), and heating and lighting (4, together with soap, which is included 
in this group). The system of weighting is that of the standard budget based 
on an enquiry made in 1912 by the Secrétariat ouvrier suisse covering 785 house- 
holds. The prices of the different articles are ascertained with remarkable 
accuracy by the help of the co-operative societies of the country, and are 
weighted with the number of members of each society in order to calculate 
an average price for the whole country. The figures in the tables for 1914 
to 1919 refer to the whole country, and to June in each year. From 1920 
onwards the monthly index numbers refer to the first of the following month 
and relate only to the towns of over 10,000 population (23 in number). June 
1914=100. 

















Czechoslovakia: Wonthly Price Bulletin of the Satistical Office. 





No general cost of living index number is as yet published. The index 
number for foodstuffs includes, however, not only food (21), but also wood, coal, 
oil, and soap. The average prices in different towns of the various articles 
are weighted with the population of the town in question, in order to obtain 
an average price for the whole country, and the general index number is an 
unweighted average of the average prices. Base: July 1914=100. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 





Statistics of Unemployment 


and France there is still no sign of any decrease in the high level 

of unemployment. Although signs of improvement from the high 
level of the spring of 1921 became evident in the latter part of the year, 
the figures received for the end of December 1921 and the beginning of 
1922 show in nearly every case an increase compared with the previous 
months. To some extent, this is due to the seasonal increase in unem- 
ployment which occurs in the winter months. 

In the United Kingdom, where statistics are available for a longer 
period than for any other country, the mean percentage unemployed 
among members of trade unions in 1921 (15.3 per cent.) is “ the highest 
recorded for any year in the whole period of about 70 years, for which 
similar figures are available” (1). In France unemployment reached its 
highest in February 1921 and has shown a continuous decline until 
January 1922. In Germany a continuous improvement has taken place 
since January 1921 until November 1921, when a slight increase was 
shown. In the United States the index based on returns from over 
1,400 representative firms employing over 1 4 million workers indicates 
that the state of employment, which reached its worst at the end of 
July, has since slowy improved. In Italy, Switzerland, Canada, and 
Denmark, unemployment slowly increased during the last three months 
of 1921. For the remaining countries figures for the end of 1921 are 
not yet available. 

Though the figures shown in the following tables are comparable 
within each country, they are not to be used for comparisons between 
different countries, nor can they be taken as representing the total 
amount of unemployment in a country. Unemployment may exist not 
in the form of persons out of work, but in the form of persons under- 
employed (or “on short-time”), and as regards this latter class of 
unemployment data are even less complete ; in fact, for most countries 
no statistics of this nature exist. Moreover, any international compar- 
ison of unemployment statistics is vitiated by the differences in the 
definition of unemployment, in the scope and completeness of the 
returns and in the reliability of the figures. The most important of these 
differences are indicated in the notes to table I. The following tables 
do, however, give some indication of the fluctuations of unemployment 
in the different countries over a period of years. 

For France, Italy, Switzerland, and the United States, it is not 
possible to present the information in the form shown in table I The 
available information is given in tables IT to V. 


T HE latest figures available show that with the exception of Germany 





(1) Ministry oF LaBour : Labour Gazette, Jan. 1922, p. 2. London. 





TABLE I. 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TRADE UNIONISTS (1) 





End of 


ant Germany 


Austra- 


Belgium} Canada 


Den- 
mark 


United 


as 
sty 


Norway — 


Trade 
unions 


United Kingdom |” 
Sweden 


insurance (*) 





2004 
2010 
1994 
1930 


2934 
3711 
4316 
4497 


4939 
5600 
5442 
5664 


5751 








237 


737 











110 
109 
115 
118 


286 
293 
310 
311 


171 
172 
177 
178 


255 
250 
257 
274 


281 
248 
aa 9) 
297 
* 
” 
237 
~ 
* 
243 
* 
* 
237 
176 
~ 
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62 
64 
68 
70 


263 
304 
314 
394 


404 
407 
407 
399 





908 
922 
943 


1432 


A. Number of Workers Covered by the Returns (in Thousands) 
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(‘) For the United Kingdom there is also given the number covered by the 


Unemployment Insurance Act and the percentage unemployed 
(?) Owing to the increase in the number of trades covere 
> Om comparable. 
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TABLE II. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN FRANCE, BY MONTHS, 1921 





Date Number of unemployed Number of persons in 
registered receipt of benefit 





192] 


January 39,811 71,774 
February 44,092 89,289 
March 44,061 88,382 
April 35,270 75,569 
May 28,218 60,362 
June 21,316 55,439 
July 20,270 37 ,226 
August 20,350 27,467 
September 17,718 20,408 
October 14,969 16,518 
November 19,590 12,374 * 
December 17,373 9,602 * 
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(*) Provisional tigures 


TABLE Il]. NUMBER OF WORKERS WHOLLY UNEMPLOYED AND ON SHORT 
TIME IN ITALY, BY MONTHS, 1921 





Date Number wholly unemployed Number on short time 
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1921 


May 250,145 69,270 
June ° © 

July 388,744 238,940 
August 435,194 226,515 
September 470,542 220,763 
October 473,216 154,350 
November 492,368 131,167 
December 512,260 181,002 
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(*) Figures not available 
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TABLE IV. NUMBER OF WORKERS WHOLLY UNEMPLOYED AND ON PART TIME 
IN SWITZERLAND, BY MONTHS, 1921 





Moro 


Date Number wholly unemployed Number on short time 





192] 
January 34,652 71,922 
February 42,705 82,930 
March 47,577 95,119 
April 47,949 95,374 
May 52,635 87,741 
June 54,039 76,116 
July 55,605 79.888 
August 63,182 74,309 
September 66,616 69.421 
October 74,238 59,835 
November 80,692 56,569 
December 88,967 53,970 
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TABLE V. VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, BY MONTHS, 1921 





Numbers employed | Percent. increase (+) 
Date by 4,428 firms, or decrease (—) on 
to nearest thousand previous month 


Index of employment, 
(January 1921 = 100) 





1921] 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
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NOTES TO TABLES AND SOURCES 


Germany: Reichsarbeitsblatt. 


The percentages refer to the last working day of the last week of each 
month. Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. The 
figures do not cover workers on short time, of whom there is a relatively 
large number as a result of the legislation in force. 


Australia: Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


The figures show the number of persons who were out of work for 
three days or more during a specified week in each quarter. Unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit are included. Unions of workers in 
permanent employment, such as railwaymen, or of casual workers, such 
as dockers, are excluded. The percentages for 1921 include workers unem- 
ployed on account of sickness, accident, etc. ; figures previous to 1921 include 
those unemployed on account of lack of work only. 


Belgium: Revue du Travail, 


The figures are obtained from the returns of the unemployment funds, 
which are the official controlling bodies of unemployment insurance 
offices. They refer to the last working day of the month, and in certain 
cases include workers on short time. 


Ganeda: The Labour Gazette and Employment. 


The figures refer to the last working day of the month. They in- 
clude unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Denmark : Statistiske Efterretninger. 


The figures are derived from trade union reports, combined with 
returns of the Central Employment Bureau. They are compiled every 
Friday, those for the last Friday of the month being given in the table. 
Only unions paying unemployment benefit are included. 


United States: Industrial Employment Survey. 


The figures show the numbers employed at the end of each month 
by 1,428 firms, employing normally over 500 workers each, together with 
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the percentage change as compared with the previous month. The last 
column, giving an index of employment, has been calculated by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


France: Journal Officiel. 


The figures give for the end of each month the number of unemployed 
persons remaining on the live registers of the Employment Exchanges, 
and the number of persons in receipt of benefit from the communal 
Unemployment Insurance Funds. It is pointed out that benefit is not paid 
to workers on short time, and the figures as regards total unemployment 
are not complete, owing to the fact that many districts are without unem- 
ployment funds, 


Italy : Bollettino del Lavoro. 


The figures show the numbers totally unemployed and the number 
on short time on the first of each month, based on the returns of the Pro- 
vincial Unemployment junds. 


Massachusetts: Massachusetts Industrial Review. 


The figures refer to the last day of each quarter, and cover unemploy- 
ment due to “lack of work or material”, and to “ unfavourable weather ”. 
They include unions which do not pay unemployment benefit. Statistics 
are also published showing the numbers unemployed owing to sickness, 
trade disputes, etc. 


Norway: Meddelelser fra det Statistiske Centralbyra. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include only unions 
which pay unemployment benefit. 


Netheriands: Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 


The figures based on the returns of voluntary insurance associations 
are weekly averages over a period of four or five weeks. A few organisations 
which pay no unemployment benefit are included. The figure for numbers 
covered is exclusive of workers totally unemployed during the week owing 
to strikes, lock-outs, sickness or other disability, military service, etc. 


United Kingdom: The Labour Gazette of the Ministry of Labour. 


The trade union figures refer to the last working day of the month 
and only relate to unions which pay unemployment benefit. Trade unions 
of workers in regular employment, such as railwaymen, are not included. 
The figures for April, May, and June 1921 are exclusive of coal miners, 
owing to the stoppage in the industry at these dates. The figures for 
compulsory insurance give the number of persons wholly unemployed 
whose unemployment books were lodged at employment exchanges on the 
last Friday of the month. 


Sweden: Sociala Meddelanden. 


The figures refer to the last day of the month, and include unions which 
do not pay unemployment benefit. 


Switzeriand: Le Marché du Travail. 


The: figures show the numbers unemployed and on short time at the 
end of each month in 1921, based on returns from municipal Employment 
Exchanges. 
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Notes on Migration 


HE present article deals in the first place with statistics of Austrian 
T and Italian emigration, overseas emigration from Switzerland, 
continental emigration from Belgium to France, Asiatic emigration 
to Africa, and European emigration to Brazil and New Zealand. It also 
gives some details of the number of foreign born naturalised citizens 
in the United States and of interna] migrations in the United States and 
Russia ; the return to the land in the latier, and the movements of 
negroes within the United States. 

Among legislative measures, it notes in Europe the creation of a 
Council of Emigration in Poland; the treaties between Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia regarding the interchange of agricultural workers ; regula- 
tions respecting aliens entering Bulgaria and nationals leaving Portugal; 
in the United States, the operation of the Three Per Cent. Act and other 
measures affecting immigration ; and finally the enactment in Queens- 
land of a law on the employment of aliens, 

Under the heading of non-legislative official action various decisions 
of the Superior Council of Emigration in Italy, and the decisions of the 
conference of Premiers of the Australian Commonwealth, which dealt 
specially with immigration and colonisation, are considered. 

Among recent measures for the protection of emigrants the article 
refers to the decisions of various workers’ congresses in Italy, Canada, 
and the United States, which dealt with emigration, to the work of 
various institutions for the benefit of emigrants in Italy, and the 
programme of the Australian New Settlers’ League. Some interesting 
proposals of the Chinese Association of Paramaribo (Dutch Guiana) are 
also noted. 


STATISTICS OF EMIGRATION 
Emigration from Austria 


Between January and November 1921, 13,293 persons applied 
for assistance to emigrate, while vacancies during the same period 
numbered only 1,575 (‘). In November 1921, the last month for which 
reports are available, of 1,096 intending emigrants 486 wished to go to 
Brazil, 316 to North America, 54 to Argentine, 50 to Germany, 46 to 
Poland, 39 to Jugo-Slavia, 28 to Roumania, and 26 to the Dutch East 
Indies. The majority of the enquirers, namely 796, were men. Of the 
1,096 persons wishing to emigrate, 245 were registered in the Migration 
Department of the Ministry of the Interior as land and forestry workers 
and 209 as building workers. The desire to emigrate is also strong 
among domestic servants (96 in November) and engineers (57). As 
regards destination, 283 persons left Austria in November for North 


(‘) From an interview with the Head of the Austrian Migration Department 
(Wanderungsamt) in the Neues Wiener Journal, 22 Dec. 1921. 
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America and 145 for Brazil. The Government of Brazil is applying for 
Austrian agricultural and building workers. The latter are employed 
in the erection of buildings for the great exhibition to be held in Rio 
de Janeiro in September next. The Brazilian Government advances 
their travelling expenses to the emigrants for a period of eight years, 
and ensures them certain privileges. So far 200 Austrian building 
workers have gone to Brazil. 


Emigration from Italy and Switzerland 


According to the statistics of the Genera] Emigration Department 
(Commissariato generale dell’ Emigrazione), the number of oversea 
emigrants of Italian nationality in the first half of 1921 was 122,390, as 
against 92,902 in the same period of 1920(?). This fact is due chiefly 
to improvement in transport. In June and the following months, the 
numbers fell considerably, largely owing to the operation of the Three 
Per Cent. Act in the United States ; while in June 1920 the figure was 
7,715, in June 1921 it was only 6,067, in July 6,608 and in August 4,386. 
The emigration of Italians to the United States fell from 20,698 in 
May 1921 to 1,900 in June. Including Italians sailing from foreign ports, 
the numbers going to the United States were 2,091 in June 1921, 6,608 in 
July and 4,360 in August. 

Continental emigration from Italy, which in the first year after the 
war assumed greater proportions than oversea emigration, in the 
second half of 1920 showed a decline, which became more marked in 
the first half of 1921, owing to the economic depression and to restric- 
tions in the principal countries of immigration, France and Switzerland. 
While in the first half of 1920 the number of emigrants to continental 


Europe was 86,546, in the first half of 1921 it fell to 28,424, i.e. to about 
one-third. 

The number of emigrants from Switzerland to oversea countries in 
1921, according to government statistics (3), was 7,120, as against 9,276 
in 1920 and 3,063 in 1919. The average for the three pre-war years 
1912, 1913, and 1914, was roughly 5,300. 


Belgian Immigration to France 


French statistics, which are probably not complete, reported more 
than 400,000 Belgian nationals living in France in May 1921 (*). These 
may conveniently be divided into a number of groups. 

Borderers. These are chiefly industrial workers who cross the 
frontier by train or tram every day to their work, and return to their 
homes in the evening. This important movement is apparently on the 
increase, though no figures are available to estimate its volume. 

Residents in the Department of the Seine. According to figures 
Supplied by the Belgian Embassy in Paris there were 44,000 Belgian 
residents in the Department of the Seine in 1914. The war increased 
this figure to over 200,000, a great many of whom were refugees and 
returned to their own country after the Armistice. The resumption of 
industrial activity in 1919 once more attracted many Belgian workers 

?) Bolletino dell’ Emigrazione, Oct. 1921. Rome. 

(3) ‘Der Schweizerische Arbeitsmarkt, 15 Jan. 1921. 

(‘) Ed. Ronse: La Protection des Belges @ l’Etranger in the Lulle contre le 
Chémage, quarterly organ of the Belgian Section of the International Association 
on Unemployment, Dec. 1921. Brussels. 
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to the Paris district, where the Belgian Military Delegation in 1919 
registered the arrival of 7,000 demobilised Belgian soldiers. 

Colonies in Northern France. In Rouen and Havre, which were 
important Belgian civil and military centres during the war, there is 
still a large Belgian colony. About 3,600 Belgian domestic servants are 
employed in the Nord Department. 

Workers in the Devastated Regions. These workers are mostly 
navvies, engaged for reconstruction work in the devastated areas, 
They numbered probably 200,000 in 1920, but this figure was apparently 
reduced by about half last year. This decrease is due to the fact that 
the work of filling up trenches is nearly at an end and skilled workers 
are now more especially needed. ; 

Resident Farmers. Belgians are in occupation of a large number 
of farms in northern France, in all the Departments to the north of a 
line drawn between St. Malo and Geneva (Switzerland), especially in 
the Departments of Nord, Somme, and Pas-de-Calais. These Belgian 
farmers, who are favourably regarded by the French authorities, 
cultivate thousands of acres of land in farms ranging in many cases 
from 100 to 150 hectares. At present there are about 2,000 of these 
farmers in Normandy, and 2,500 in the Nord Department. 

Seasonal Agricultural Workers. The French authorities estimated 
the number entering France before the war at 40,000 per annum, but 
they now put it at a lower figure The Immigration Offices established 
at Feignies and Tourcoing by the Ministry of Agriculture record 15,213 
Belgian seasonal workers as having entered during 1920. The French 
official statistics, however, only record seasonal workers whose entry 
has been registered by the authorities. This registration, although 
compulsory, is not very strictly observed, and a considerable number 
of Belgians work in France for a season without being registered. It 
is also not uncommon for Belgian workers in the devastated areas to 
leave this work and become seasonal agricultural workers. 

Seasonal Industrial Workers. Belgian seasonal labour is increasingly 
employed in the French brick-making industry ; the numbers at present 
probably exceed 10,000 workers. 

Refugees. The number of Belgian refugees in France, which during 
the war reached very considerable figures, has constantly decreased 
and was estimated at 40,000 at the beginning of 1921. 


Asiatic Emigration to South and East Africa 


In the course of a discussion in the House of Assembly of the Union 
of South Africa, the Minister of the Interior gave the number of Asiatics 
who had been allowed to enter the Union as follows : 


Year Men Women Children Total 


1918 10 140 315 465 
1919 — 216 546 762 
1920 1 337 650 988 


The number of British subjects coming from England with British 
passports was: 


Year Men Women Children Total 
1918 464 393 41 898 
1919 1,381 2,606 1,173 5,160 
1920 5,693 6,677 1,970 14,340 
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The number of persons deported for crime from South Africa was 
115 in 1918, 156 in 1919, and 157 in 1920, the majority of them being 
Asiatics. 

On 14 July 1921 the racial problem in East Africa was discussed in 
the House of Commons on the Colonial Office Vote. In the course uf the 
debate the Colonial Secretary said that they were bound to regard the 
native populations as the greatest trust that was confided to them, 
because they were the most helpless of the population. The case of the 
Indian was one of the very greatest difficulty. We must “make a 
continuous effort to live up to the principle that racial distinctions do not 
determine the status or position of any man in the British Empire who 
is otherwise qualified to occupy a position or exercise a function of 
responsibility ”. 

On 11 August the Colonial Secretary, in reply to a question, said that 
an Ordinance which had the effect of preventing Asiatics in future from 
acquiring the municipal vote had been passed by the Natal Provincial 
Council, but he was not in a position to state the decision of the Union 
Government with regard to it. 


Foreign-Born Population in the United States 


The United States Department of Commerce issued on 10 November 
a statement showing the citizenship status of the entire foreign-born 
population, as ascertained at the census taken or 1 January 1920. The 
figures are as follows : 
Number’ Percentage of Total 
Naturalised 6,493,088 46.6 
Taken out ‘first papers 1,223,490 8.8 
Aliens 5,398,605 38.8 
Status not ascertained 805,509 5.8 


Total foreign-born population 13,920,692 100.0 


This represents an increase of 404,806 or 3 per cent. since 1910 in 
the foreign-born population of the United States. 


Immigration to Brazil 


According to a communication from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce, 1,086,900 emigrants entered Brazil by various 
ports between 1908 and 1920: 

Number Number Number 
Year of Immigrants Year ofImmigrants Year of Immigrants 
1998 94,695 ‘1912 180,182 1917 31,192 
1909 85,410 1913 192,683 1918 20,501 
1910 88,564 1914 82,572 1919 37,898 
1911 135,967 1915 32,206 1920 71,027 
1916 34,003 


The predominant nationalities represented in 1908, 1913, and 1920, 
and for the period as a whole, were as follows : 


Total of the 
43 years 
41998 1913 1920 1908-1920 
Portuguese 37,628 76,701 33,883 420,569 
_ Spaniards 14,862 41,064 9,136 221,868 
italians 13,87 30,586 16,005 175,714 
Russians 5,781 8,251 245 59,877 
Turco-Arabs 3,170 10,886 4,853 47,242 
Germans 2,931 8,00% 4,120 32,366 
Japanese 230 7,122 1,013 29,206 
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Immigration to New Zealand 


The total number of arrivals in New Zealand from the United 
Kingdom during the year ending 31 March 1921 was 14,444 : 6,832 males 
and 7,612 females (5). Of this number 4,821 were assisted by the New 
Zealand Government and 5,286 by the British Government under the 
Imperial oversea settlement scheme, making a total of 10,107 assisted 
immigrants. The highest figure previously recorded was 5,064 in 1914. 
During the war the numbers fell as low as 171 in 1918. In 1919-1920 they 
had risen to 3,811. The number of permanent residents arriving in 
New Zealand between 1 April and 30 September 1921 was 7,395, those 
leaving 1,031. The difference between these figures represents the 
actual gain by immigration in the six months, i.e. 6,364, of which 111 
were Asiatics (16 Chinese and 86 Hindus). 

The policy iffaugurated early in 1920 of “open nomination”, giving 
individuals, whether relatives or not, the right to nominate immigrants, 
is said to have produced good results. Concessions were offered to the 
classes of labour most needed in the Dominion—domestic servants, farm 
labourers, miners, artisans, mechanics, and bricklayers. The conditions 
of housing and employment are, however, totally different now from 
what they were when the scheme was inaugurated, and it has been 
found necessary to refuse to accept any further applicants under it, 
unless they are going to assured accommodation and employment, 
thereby bringing them practically within the government's nominated 
policy. It is stated that : 

In not one single case of assisted or oversea settlement immigrants can it 
be said that the [Immigration] Department was unable to supply accom- 
modation immediately upon arrival and to offer employment within 48 hours 
of entrance into the Dominion. 


INTERNAL MIGRATIONS 


The “Notes on Migration” do not as a rule touch on the problem of 
internal migration, but particulars of migration within the United States 
and Russia are of sufficient interest to warrant their inclusion. 


Migration of Negroes in the United States 


The Bureau of the Census in the United States Department of Com- 
merce published in December 1921 the results of an enquiry into the 
internal migrations of negroes in the United States. This enquiry shows 
that of the 10,342,734 negroes included in the census of 1 January 1920, 
9,600,943 were born in the southern States (*). Of these 7,751,361 or 
80.8 per cent. lived in the State where they were born, while 1,068,788 
or 11.1 per cent. lived in another southern State and 780,794 or 8.1 per 
cent. in the north or west of the United States. On the other hand, of 
the 741,791 negroes born in the west and north, 47,220 or 6.4 per cent. 
had removed to the south. Altogether the number of negroes born in 
the south and living in the north and west increased from 440,534 in 
1910 to 780,794 in 1920, representing 40.9 per cent. of the coloured 
population of these States in 1910 and 50.3 per cent. in 1920, or, to put it 





(5) NEw ZEALAND, IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT : Annual Report for the Year 
ending 34 March 1921. Wellington. 1921. 

(*) These figures do not include 8,019 emigrant negroes, and 38,575 negroes 
whose place of origin could not be ascertained. 
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in another way, showing an increase of 20 per cent. in the total number 
of negroes migrants into them from the south. 

The proportion of negroes living outside the State in which they 
were born was 15.6 per cent. in 1900, 16.6 per cent. in 1910, and 19.9 
per cent. in 1920. The States from which removals are comparatively 
the least numerous are Texas (10.6 per cent.), Arkansas (14.1 per cent.), 
Florida (14.4 per cent.), Georgia (15.3 per cent.), Louisiana (15.4 per 
cent.), and South Carolina (16.7 per cent.). 


Russian Migrations 


According to the general census of 1920, a great movement to the 
land, particularly of trained workers, has taken place in Russia. From 
these returns (7) it appears that the agricultural population of 22 pro- 
vinces has risen from 15,386,000 in 1916-17 to 15,919,000 in 1920, an 
increase of 533,000, or 3.5 per cent. The increase in the male population 
was 8 per cent., while the female population increased by only 0.2 per 
cent., which suggests that the increase was due to migration from 
urban districts. 

At the same time a decrease in the population of the towns, 
especially in districts occupied by machine and textile industries, was 
recorded. The population of 40 provincial capitals decreased during the 
years 1917 to 1920 from 6,392,000 to 4,295,000, i.e. by 32.8 per cent. 
Fifty other towns show a reduction from 1,517,000 to 1,271,000, i.e. of 
16.2 per cent. The total reduction in these 90 towns was 2,363,678, or 
29.8 per cent. The population of Petrograd dropped by 51.5 per cent. in 
the course of these three. years, standing at 2,444,000 in 1918 and at 
1,706,000 in 1920, while that of Moscow dropped by 44.5 per cent., stand- 
ing at 1,716,022 on 8 April 1918 and at 1,028,218 on 28 August 1920. 

Even in the Russian agricultural districts there was a tendency to 
emigration, which for want of any other outlet turned towards Siberia. 
According to the official report (*) on the results of the administration 
of the regulations on the cultivation of the soil and land settlement, in 
1920 342,000 emigrants should have been conveyed to Siberia. Owing 
to the state of transport and difficulties of colonisation, however, it 
had only been possible up to 1 January 1921 to convey 138,688 persons. 
The following figures show the Governments from which they emigrated 
and those in which they settled. 

Number Number 
Governments emigrating Governments immigrating 

Rjasanj 39,486. Altai 

Tula 39,812 Omsk 

Kaluga 36,235 Tomsk 

Woronesh 10,411 Tobolsk 

Brjansk 3,518 Uralsk 

Orjol 585 Jenisseisk 

Other Governments 6,621 Tscheljabinsk 

Akmolinsk 
Semipalutinsk 
Irkutsk 
Tjumenj 





(7) CENTRAL STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT : Bulletin No. 33. Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, 
1 Dec. 1920. 

(8) Ekonomicheskaya Zhizn, No. 152, July 1921. Die Volkswirtschaft Sowjet- 
russlands im Jahre 1920; supplement to Russische Korrespondenz, Berlin, July- 
Oct. 1921, p. 15 et seq. 
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In the spring of 1921 a further 41,758 emigrants who had succeeded 
in disposing of their property had to be conveyed to Siberia. In addi- 
tion 73,000 emigrants demanded to be so conveyed, although they had 
not yet been able to dispose of their possessions. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON EMIGRATION 
Nalional Emigration Council in Poland 


By an Order of the Council of Ministers of 9 June 1921 a National 
Emigration Council was established in connection with the Miristry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. It is composed of 8 delegates of the Diet, 
8 members appointed respectively by the Ministries of the Interior, 
Foreign Affairs, Military Affairs, Industry and Commerce, Agriculture 
and State Lands, Finance, and Public Health, and the Director of the 
Central Statistical Office, and 8 experts on emigration ; the latter are 
appointed for a period of three years on the recommendation of the 
Director of the Emigration Office. The duties of the Council are to give 
advice on emigration and immigration policy, assistance for emigrants 
and immigrants, and to consider applications from shipping companies 
for licenses to sell third class and steerage tickets. The Council meets 
at least once every quarter under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Labour or his representative. 


Agricultural Migration between Hungary and Jugo-Slavia 


The Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs announced in the National 
Assembly on 14 January 1922 that an arrangement had been made in 
October 1921 befween the governments of Hungary and Jugo-Slavia 
re-establishing freedom of movement for landowners wishing to 
cultivate their estates within the territories of the other State party to 
the agreement. In spite of certain difficulties conditions have been 
much improved. 

The Hungarian Government is at present engaged in negotiations for 
a similar treaty for the benefit of agricultural labourers who were 
regularly employed beyond their own frontier, though not owning land 
there. 


The Three per Cent. Act in the United States and its Application 


On 12 December 1921 the quotas of aliens allowed to enter the United 
States had been reached or exceeded for 14 groups of countries : Africa, 
Atlantic Islands, Greece, Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Palestine, Poland, 
Portugal, New Zealand, Spain, Syria, Turkey (including Smyrna), and 
the countries classed as “the rest of Asia and Europe”. Strict enforce- 
ment of the law on this point by the United States and the consequent 
exhaustion of the quotas of the various countries has borne heavily on 
the shipping companies. The attempt of the Italian General Emigration 
Department to remedy the situation by giving Italian vessels the 
monopoly of the transport of Italian emigrants (*) has given rise to 
protests in various countries, particularly in France. It was pointed 
out in the French press (?°) that 63 per cent. of Italian emigrants were 
formerly carried by Italian vessels, 25 per cent. by French vessels, and 
12 per cent. Ly Engiish vessels. A compromise was effected taking 





(*) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, p. 309. 
(*°) Temps, 4 Jan. 1922 ; Les dijficultés du pavillon francais en Italie. 
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these facts into account, but the small proportion of Italian emigrants 
still admissible to the United States makes such an arrangement most 
difficult, and the laying up of a number of passenger vessels in the 
near future is consequently expected. 

In the United States the number of excluded immigrants waiting 
for final judicial or administrative decisions in regard to their expulsion 
is gradually increasing, and the accommodations on Ellis Island are 
overcrowded in spite of the drastic measures adopted by the American 
Government for preventing the sailing of emigrants belonging to 
classes whose numbers are already in excess of their quota. An 
example of the difficulties likely to arise occurred in December last, 
when a British vessel] arrived with 300 Hungarian emigrants, alleged 
to have been embarked in spite of notifications that the Hungarian 
quota was exhausted, which the company declared it did not receive 
in time. On 4 October 1921 an amending Bill was introduced in the 
House of Representatives providing that any person or corporation 
engaged in transporting aliens who brings or attempts to bring any 
alien into the United States in excess of the number allowed by law 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour ; penalties for such an offence are 
prescribed. 

The Three per cent. Act will expire on 30 June 1922, and the 
desirability of extending the period of its application was considered 
by the Committee on Immigration and Naturalisation of the House of 
Representatives in December last. It appears that the committee is 
almost unanimously in favour of maintaining the Act and even of 
extending its application, and that the Department of Labour approves 
of more severe legislation. Mr. Albert Johnson, chairman of this Com- 
mittee, has introduced a Bill under which, for a period of three years, 
no person will be authorised to enter the United States except husbands, 
wives, and infant children of citizens of the United States, or of persons 
who have resided for three years in the United States and have received 
their first naturalisation papers. Mr. Johnson justifies this Bill on 
the ground that the present 3 per cent. system has led to frauds. It is 
alleged that certain countries give passports by preference to those of 
their citizens whom they want to get rid of, or have even issued pass- 
ports for the United States containing a stipulation forbidding the return 
of the person concerned to his own country. The vice-president of the 
Legislative Committee of the American Legion insisted, at the sitting 
of the Committee of the House of Representatives, that a Bill to the 
same effect as the Johnson Bill ought to be passed, but valid for a 
period of five years instead of three years, 

The Supreme Court of the United States has in a recent decision 
declared that immigrants within the undesirable categories may be 
deported to their country of origin at any time regardless of the length 
of time they have resided in the country. Orders to this effect are 
to be issued by the Department of Labour. 


Special Measures in Certain Countries 


Special measures affecting emigrants have also been enacted in 
Portugal, Bulgaria, and Queensland. A Portuguese Decree requires 
every Portuguese subject wishing to leave the country, with certain 
very limited exceptions, to pay. a deposit equivalent to £20 sterling. 
The deposit is only refunded to travellers returning within three months; 
there appears to be no exception made in favour of emigrants. 

The Bulgarian Housing Act provides that aliens arrixing in the 
country must report to the police, who may issue an awnorisation to 

10 
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reside for a period of three days, on payment of a tax varying with 
the accommodation required. The period of residence may be extended 
on payment of an additional tax, but the consent of the Ministry of the 
Interior is required for permanent residence. 

The Queensland Banana Industry Preservation Act of 1921 requires 
persons wishing to enter the banana industry in Queensland to pass a 
dictation test in English. The intention is apparently to exclude 
“illiterate aliens” from the industry and to protect European growers 
in Australia from undercutting by alien competitors. 


Non-LEGISLATIVE OFFICIAL ACTION 
The New Immigration Policy in Australia 


After sitting from 31 October to 4 November 1921 and discussing 
matters of common interest to the Commonwealth and the States, the 
Australian Premiers’ Conference came to an agreement on the immigra- 
tion question. Mr. Hughes, the Commonwealth Prime Minister, stated 
that it had been decided that each State should formulate a definite 
scheme setting out exactly what it was prepared to do in the way of 
making available land suitable for settlement, the number of settlers 
that could be absorbed on such lands, the character of the public works 
necessary for the purpose, whether railways, roads, irrigation, or water 
conservation, and what ‘guarantee it could give to the Commonwealth. 
These schemes, when completed, would be in the nature of a contract 
between the States and the Commonwealth. It was considered that 
by this means the Commonwealth would be able to give the immigrant 
those positive assurances of land for himself and his family which 
were essential to a successful immigration policy. The Commonwealth 
would provide the money, subject to the scheme being approved and 
the necessary assurances being given. 

Mr. Hughes further pointed oul that in a short time Australia should 
quadruple its output of fruit and other produce, and that unless these 
could be sold at profitable prices millions of money would have been 
spent in vain. The thriving settlements would be deserted, and the 
soldiers and others who had gone on to the land would be driven into 
the cities and into the ranks of the unemployed. It was clear that the 
Government could not bring more people to Australia unless it could 
find markets for the produce of the people already there. Two things 
were essential to the development of the export trade, namely, a uniform 
standard of quality ensuring that only thoroughly marketable goods 
were exported, and the appointment of first-class business agents in 
Great Britain and elsewhere at the expense of the Commonwealth and 
the States. The Prime Minister is understood to have been anxious to 
obtain control of all land for settlement purposes, but the States were 
not anxious to give this control. The Premier of Western Australia, 
Sir James Mitchell, appears to be in favour of increased immigration. 
He stated that “there can be no immigration policy unless there is 
work for our own people and the newcomer. Work can be found. I 
suggested that we should double, so far as is possible, primary produc- 
tion, pointing out that it can be done agriculturally in our State, with 
possibly an increasing output in other industries Western 
Australia and Queensland are the States offering by far the best 
opportunity for absorbing people” (+?). 





(11) West Australian, 9 Nov. 1921. Perth. 
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The attitude of the parliamentary parties to immigration was stated 
very soon after the conference. The Labour Party showed strong 
opposition to it. The deputy leader of the party said that there was 
already much unemployment in Australia; the Labour Party agreed 
that there was a need for population, but it was opposed to immigration 
at the expense of the unemployed. He moved the deletion of the item 
of £162,000 for immigration from the Budget, but his amendment was 
defeated by 35 votes to 11. The division was on party lines, the Country 
Party voting with the Ministry, the Labour Party against it. 

The discussions on the subject in the Commonwealth House of 
Representatives on 23 November 1921 and in the Senate on 10 November 
afford some data for estimating the volume of state-aided immigration 
which may be looked for in the future. Mr. Hughes stated that the 
total number of immigrants under the Commonwealth scheme between 
1 March and 22 October 1921 was 7,240, which worked out at about 
12,000 a year. Several members of the House and Senate therefore 
considered the proposed expenditure on the promotion of immigration 
insufficient. The Minister for Repatriation was pessimistic. He said 
that the trouble was not to obtain the immigrants but to prepare for 
their reception. The settlement of soldiers on the land had involved 
enormous difficulties. Immigration was a tremendous undertaking and 
rendered more difficult by the division of authorities. He would shrink 
from taking the platform in England to tell people generally that there 
were plenty of holdings available. Considering the value of the land, 
it probably cost £2,000 to settle a single soldier, yet Sir Joseph Carruthers 
spoke of obtaining 1,000,000 farmers for £30,000,000. That would not 
even pay their passages. To bring out even 500,000 farmers in a 
comparatively short space of time would spell disaster ('%). 

Although economic, technical, and financial difficulties may make it 
impossible to develop immigration in Australia as rapidly as is hoped 
by some visitors to that country, the discussions of the Premiers may 
be regarded as an important step towards effective land settlement. 


Settlement of Asiatics in Northern Territory, Australia 


The Prime Minister of South Australia, when stating his views on 
the Northern Territory, said that it was capable of producing rice, tea, 
coffee, tobacco, and other tropical crops, but at present remained a 
“white elephant”. He advocated the settlement of selected Asiatics 
with full citizenship rights, for “it will ultimately be generally realised 
that it can only be fully settled effectively and developed by coloured 


people”. 


Resolutions of the Superior Council of Emigration of Italy 


The Superior Council of Emigration of Italy sat several times during 
December 1921, and discussed various important questions of emigration 
policy. The principal questions considered were the Italo-Brazilian 
agreement (15); Italian workers in Switzerland; naturalisation of 
Italians in Tunis; illiteracy; the care of discharged and disabled 
soldiers ; war losses of Italian workers ; the land settlement institute. 

The following is a summary of the various resolutions passed. 


The Council is specially concerned with emigration to Brazil. The 
Commissioner General of Emigration has reported on the agreement recently 





(12) The Argus, 11 Nov. 1921. Melbourne. 
('8) International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 2, Feb. 1922, pp. 306-309. 
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concluded between the Italian and Brazilian Governments, and on the 
standard contract which defines and completes the agreement and forms 
a basis for recruiting emigrants. After considerable discussion the Council 
has decided to join forces with the Emigration Department, and has passed 
the following resolution : 

The Superior Council of Emigration, having received the Commissioner 
General’s report on the emigration and employment agreement with Brazil, 
remembering that the agreement between Italy and Brazil signed at Rome 
on 8 October 1921 imposes no restrictions on Italy’s freedom of action with 
regard to her emigration policy and aims at improving the treatment of 
the Italian workers brought from Italy under the auspices of the Emigration 
Department, on the request of Brazilian employers and other interested 
parties, under conditions laid down by the Department, 

Expresses approval of the agreement, which strengthens the bonds of 
friendship and the good relations already existing between the two countries, 
and so opens the way for further and more detailed labour agreements, 
and invites the Department to continue its present policy of watchfulness, 
regulating emigration and checking it when it tends to become excessive. 


The Superior Council of Emigration, considering the importance of the 
discharge of Italian workers in Switzerland, and taking into account the 
serious unemployment crisis in that country, requests the Federal Govern- 
ment to give due attention to the critical position of Italian workers who 
have been resident in Switzerland for some time, and have in better times 
contributed by their labour to the economic resources of the Confederation ; 
and at the same time invites the Italian Government to take measures for 
the relief of its nationals in Switzerland who are unemployed and unable 
to repatriate their whole family, such relief to be made available on the 
expiration of the period of receipt of the Swiss grants. 


The Superior Council of Emigration, being fully cognisant of the strong 
feelings aroused by the recent decrees of the Bey and Resident-General 
of Tunis on nationality, invites the Government to take all necessary steps 
to procure lasting guarantees of Italian nationality for Italian emigrants 
to Tunis and their descendants, so as to avoid any check to the long-estab- 
lished flow of emigrants which is, and has been, the means of providing 
Tunis with the labour necessary for her economic development. 


The Superior Council of Emigration notes with satisfaction the success 
last year of the measures against illiteracy and for turning unskilled 
workers into builders’ labourers. It approves of the programme drawn 
up by the Department for the current year, and submits to the Minister 
of Public Instruction that when the curricula of the normal schools are 
revised, it is essential that subjects connected with the problems of emi- 
gration be included in these curricula. 


The Superior Council of Emigration, having considered the question of 
discharged and disabled soldiers abroad and of the families resident abroad 
of men killed in the war, invites the Emigration Department to convene 4 
special conference on the subject, and suggests that the Italian Government 
approach the governments of the various immigrant countries with a vieW 
to encouraging the entry of discharged men who are fit for work and 
securing equality of treatment as between native-born and immigrant war 
victims in all fields of social welfare. 


The Superior Council of Emigration, having examined the questions put 
to the Government in both Houses of Parliament, has concentrated its 
attention on questions of the losses caused by the war to Italian workers 
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abroad, and of the very great depreciation in the value of the payments 
received by Italian workers or their families from social insurance funds in 
ex-enemy countries. The Council draws the attention of the Government 
to the urgent necessity of the following measures : 

(1) That the Treasury, by quarterly grants, make up to their proper 
value the sums paid in Italy in foreign currency by the insurance 
societies of ex-enemy countries ; 

(2) That the law on compensation for war damages be extended to 
emigrants ; 

(3) That the Treasury make direct provision for compensation for 
war damages sustained by workers in belligerent countries, retaining 
the right to include sums so distributed in the indemnities to be received 
by the state from the ex-enemy country. 


The Superior Council of Emigration, having received the report of the 
Commissioner General and heard the subsequent discussion, recognises the 
importance and urgency of an organisation to promote land settlement and 
co-ordinate the use of Italian capital and labour, under the surveillance and 
control of the Emigration Department, and gives full powers to the Com- 
missioner General to take all necessary action in this matter. 


PRIVATE ASSOCIATIONS AND EMIGRATION 
Trade Unions 


The trade unions have recently evinced considerable interest in the 
question of emigration. The following paragraphs note some of their 
more interesting pronouncements on the subject. 

The international secretary of the Factory Workers’ International, 
in view of information supplied to him by affiliated federations regard- 
ing the volume of unemployment in their respective countries, has 
issued an appeal to all workers in the industry to refrain from emigra- 
tion. If employment is offered them abroad, these workers should first 
of all consult the national organisation of the country in question. 

The American Federation of Labour has circulated to all its affiliated 
organisations a summary of the resolutions adopted at the last conven- 
tion tending towards constructive social action. 


The Executive Council was directed to continue its effort to secure the 
enactment of a law that will forbid the importation of labour from any 
country until such time as conditions in our country shall have become 
more stabilised and the relations of life more nearly normal. 

Other resolutions directed the Executive Council to oppose by any means 
in its power any attempt to emasculate the Chinese exclusion laws or to 
permit the admission of a single coolie into the United States or its pos- 
sessions. A most emphatic protest has been made to the committee on 
immigration of the House against this most vicious attempt to Chinaize the 
Hawaiian Islands. 


The 37th annual convention of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, meeting at Winnipeg from 22 to 27 August 1921, passed a 
resolution requesting the Federal Government, pending the estab- 
lishment of permanent machinery to cope with unemployment, to 
“restrict and ‘guard against unwarranted immigration”. Other resolu- 
tions recommended the prohibition of the employment of white girls by 
Orientals or side by side with Asiatic girls. A demand was put forward 
for the enactment of a law to prevent the recruiting of workers abroad. 

The Italian Federation of Building Workers (Federazione italiana 
operai edili) held its fourth congress at Genoa from 20 to 23 December 
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1921. It dealt mainly with emigration problems, and attention was 
called to the fact that urban workers had very little chance of finding 
employment overseas. Mr. Cabrini, reporting on the subject, dealt 
particularly with the question of international employment exchanges 
for immigrants and emigrants. He proposed that on the committees 
of management of these exchanges, in addition to representatives of 
countries of emigration and immigration, representatives of capital and 
labour should be given seats. The following resolution was unanimously 


passed : 


The National Council of the Italian Federation of Building Workers 
trusts that at the Fourth International Labour Conference, which will be large- 
ly concerned with emigration, the representatives of the working classes, with 
the experience gained at the international conference organised by the 
Italian Confederation of Labour between trade unions in countries of emi- 
gration and immigration, will insist on the need of the establishment of 
an international service by agreements between the governments and the 
trade unions for the supervision of the employment of workers abroad 
under regulations similar to those which are increasingly excluding private 
enterprise from the employment services for workers within their own 


country. 


The Italian Union of Labour (Unione italiana del lavoro), at its 
fourth congress held recently at Rome, considered the functions of 
national craft and industrial unions in the protection of emigrants. Its 


proposals were as follows : 


(1) The conclusion of agreements with trade unions abroad to secure 
for Italian labour equality of economic, social and legal conditions and the 
institution of vigorous action to prevent secret engagement of emigrants, 

(2) The departure of Italian workers for foreign countries to be conditional 
on the existence of a real demand for labour and the supervision of employ- 
ment contracts by the emigration offices. 

(3) Establishment, where they do not exist, and in any case the develop- 
ment of offices for the assistance and protection of emigrants. 


Until production abroad has reached normal conditions the Italian 
Union of Labour advocates the development of internal migration with 
a view to reclamation of the uncultivated land of Italy and of water 
improvement works rather than recourse to the transitory and 
ineffective expedient of unemployment benefit. 


Teachers’ Assistance to Italian Emigrants 


The Teachers’ Association for the Assistance of Emigrants (Associa- 
zione magistrale pro emigranti) has been re-established since the war 
and has set up headquarters at Venice. Its first step was to address 
an appeal to all those concerned in education to the effect that teachers 
should become advisers to those who intend, often without due con- 
sideration, to ‘go abroad in.search of better conditions. 


Work of the Umanitaria Society 


The Umanitaria Society of Milan, which for some time was occupied 
on war work, is increasingly turning to its earlier forms of activity, 
more especially to assistance to emigrants (4). Its headquarters in 
Milan maintain a large emigrants’ hostel, at which during 1920 7,752 





(14) Correspondenza settimanale, 31 Oct. 1921. 
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Italian emigrants, 2,791 repatriated emigrants and 6,770 families 
affected by internal migration were received. A new problem has been 
presented by the large number of foreign emigrants, especially Austrians 
and Hungarians who, in passing through Milan, have come to the 
hostel. In 1920 these numbered 2,117. 

At the request of the emigrants themselves, of consulates, philanthrop- 
ic associations, emigration offices, etc., the Umanitaria Society has 
done a great deal to assist emigrants, especially in relief to the victims 
of accident or war risks (300 cases), in help with passports (627 cases) 
and in transport of emigrants (1,040 cases). Altogether the society was 
consulted by 7,778 Italians and 347 foreigners. 

The Society has a great many local offices throughout Italy and 
abroad which have increased in number. Those at Marseilles, Modana, 
and Naples have been especially active. All the activities of the Society 
are kept in constant touch with the General Confederation of Labour. 


Emigration and Employment of Intellectual Workers 


On 12 December, as the result of a proposal by the Italian General 
Emigration Department, the National Institute for Colonisation and 
Employment of Labour Abroad (L’istituto nazionale per la colonisazione 
et l'imprese del lavoro all'estero) was set up at Rome. In addition to 
the public institutions which were directly interested, the Italian 
shipping companies and the most important commercial and railway 
companies also co-operated in its establishment. The object is to secure 
technical guidance for workers emigrating. It was stated on this 
occasion that the need was not to find new openings but to secure more 
uniform distribution of employment under the supervision of the 
Emigration Department and a mutual exchange of experiences between 
the institutions already in existence. The rehabilitation of Russia and 
the return to normal conditions are expected to lead to a great increase 
in the emigration of workers in the liberal professions. 

For some time attention has been paid in Italy to the question of 
emigration among intellectual workers, such as engineers, merchants, 
doctors, and teachers. The complexity of this problem is obvious. In 
most countries the intellectual professions are overcrowded, and in 
Italy there are great obstacles to be overcome in preparing Italians to 
face competition abroad. The most important of these is the great 
difficulty of language, but frequently men otherwise fit for emigration 
are without the financial means to take them through the initial 
difficulties of settling abroad. The main problem of this type of 
emigration is not so much the finding of definite situations abroad as 
the suitable preparation of the emigrant. The Italian General Emigra- 
tion Department therefore set up a year ago an emigration office for 
intellectual workers and school for trade and commercial training. The 
Ministry of Labour through the State Employment Department also 
deals with the settlement of technical and intellectual workers abroad. 

Various public educational establishments such as the Oriental 
Institute at Naples, and the institutes for higher commercial education, 
which have set up a fourth year course for this purpose, are attempting 
to give young people a special preparation for work abroad and in the 
colonies. Private institutions such as the Italian Colonial Institute in 
Rome, the Agricultural Colonial Institute in Florence, the Italian League 
for the Protection of National Interests, and the National Defence 
League, also deal to some extent with the education as well as with 
the finding of employment for this class of emigrant. 
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The New Settlers’ League Conjerence in Australia 


The New Settlers’ League in Australia is the outcome of a movement 
started by the Federal Director of Immigration, its object being to act 
as a citizen’s auxiliary to Government effort. ‘It represents social, 
religious, industrial, and financial organisations, but official Labour is 
not represented. The first inter-State conference of the League was 
held in Melbourne on 25 October 1921 and following days. 

A large number of resolutions were carried. The “living-in ” system 
adopted for employees on farms was declared to be unsatisfactory both 
to employer and employees, and the Federal and State Governments 
were urged to make money available on easy terms for rural labourers’ 
cottages. Another resolution stated that in the selection of new settlers 
preference should be given to (a) primary producers ; (b) men anxious 
fo become primary producers or rural workers; (c) retired Anglo- 
Indians ; (d) youths from 16 to 20 years of age for rural work; 
(e) domestics ; (f) parents with families. In addition, “ while preference 
should be given to those of Anglo-Saxon races, there should also be 
judicious encouragement to others, specially and carefully selected 
from other friendly white people. ” 

The functions of country branches of the League were defined as 
follows : to act as branch immigration bureaux, to meet new settlers 
and help them to secure employment, to give information to new settlers 
on any matters on which they may need information, and to improve 
the conditions under which farm labourers work. 

Finally, there were resolutions on general policy. The League urged 
that more inducement should be offered for the opening up of the north 
of Australia and it expressed the opinion that a broad and comprehensive 
policy combining land settlement with such development works as 
roads, railways, and water supply works is essential to the success of 
any big scheme of immigration to Australia. 


Chinese Emigration to Dutch Guiana 


The Agent-General for Immigration of Dutch Guiana having spoken 
of a need for colonists, the Chinese Association at Paramaribo (Dutch 
Guiana) submitted to the Government of the colony a series of proposals 
which, if accepted, would probably encourage a large number of Chinese 
immigrants with their families to settle and engage in agriculture in 
the colony (#5). The Association proposes that immigrants should be 
given free passages, free right of entry for their personal belongings, 
and accommodation and food until they can leave for their holdings. 
They should be given free use for a few years of plots of land already 
drained and prepared, and free drugs and medical attendance for the 
first three years. As soon as they have fulfilled the residence qualifica- 
tions, tithe deeds for a holding with a house should be issued. The 
pecuniary assistance proposed is in the form of loans for the purchase 
of implements, furniture, etc., repayable free of interest on easy terms. 





(15) Tydschrift van den Nederlandsche Werkloosheidsraad, No. 7-8, 1921, 
pp. 232-233. 
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FacToRY INSPECTION IN NORWAY IN 1920 


labour inspection laws of Norway: the inspection department, 

strictly speaking, which confines itself to compelling observance 
of the provisions of the laws, and secondly the Advisory Labour Council, 
whose work consists in examining draft rules of employment submitted 
by individual undertakings, and giving advice as to orders to be put 
into force. Both these bodies form part of the Department of Social 
Affairs, and issue their reports as a single publication (1). The report 
of the Labour Council occupies 16 pages of the report of the administra- 
tion of the labour laws for 1920, the remainder of the report being 
confined to activities connected with inspection. 

Many applications were made to the Labour Council during 1920 for 
exemption from the requirements of the Eight-Hour Day Act (2), but 
most of these were rejected. Under Section 18 of the Act, which 
empowers the King to reduce the hours of work in specially injurious 
or exhausting trades, the glass workers applied for a reduction to 7 
hours per day in bottle works and to 6 per day in window-glass works, 
but secured only a reduction to 7 hours daily (42 hours weekly) for 
glass-blowers and gatherers during the three hottest months. 

Factory inspection was carried on in 1920 by 9 men inspectors, one 
in each district, with one assistant in each of the two districts of 
Christiania and Bergen (added in 1920), and one woman inspector with 
three assistants, all under a Chief Inspector. In addition, one inspector 
and ten assistants had charge of the examination and testing of boilers 
and gas containers. Mines, which are only subject to certain parts of 
the Workers’ Protection Act (*), have five special inspectors. brief state- 
ments from whom (dealing mainly with accidents) are included in the 
factory inspection report (pp. 204-208). The fire protection inspector, 
whose duties include the visiting of eStablishments under the Workers’ 
Protection Act, reports independently of the Factory Department. 

During the year, 3,469 visits of inspection were made by the factory 
inspectors, involving some 49,000 miles of travelling; the boiler 
inspectors effected 3,381 investigations, travelling over 96,000 miles to 
do so. The former issued 7,641 orders (nearly one-third relating to 
registers, time-tables, etc.), and the latter issued 4,627 orders. The 
humber of persons employed in the 8,597 establishments liable to in- 
spection was 164,793, including 103 children between 12 and 14 years of 


T= are two bodies connected with the administration of the 





(') Aarsberetninger fra Arbeidsraadet og Fabrikktilsynet for 1920. Xvi+208 pp. 
illus. Christiania, P. M. Bye & Co. 1921. 

2) INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFice : Legislative Series, 1919, Nor. 1. 

%) Act of 18 Sept. 1915 (Bulletin of the International Labour Office, Basle, 
Vol. X, p. 323); amended by the Eight-Hour Day Act of 1919. 
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age, and 4,544 between 14 and 16. The metal industries accounted for 
36,023 out of this total, the wood-working trades for 23,080, and the food 
trades for 21,407. All the children under 14 were employed in the 
food trades ; agriculture reported none, though in the previous year 
it had employed 29. The local factory inspection authorities (4) made 
10,160 inspections and issued 4,561 orders, as well as a large number 
of informal recommendations. 

Many requests for exemption from various provisions of the Workers’ 
Protection Act, and especially from those relating to hours of work, 
were sent in. Some of these applications were dealt with by the 
inspectors themselves, others (generally those requiring decisions as to 
principles) were referred to the Labour Council. Requests for permis- 
sion for regular overtime or night work were generally refused, regular 
overtime having been prohibited by law (5) as tantamount to an evasion 
of the statutory limitations. Special exceptions were made by Royal 
Decree for peat works, brickworks, paper and wood pulp factories, and 
newspaper printers. In all cases of incidental or regular permits for 
night work and overtime, both were prohibited for persons under 18 
years of age, and applications for the reduction of the breaks for meals 
to half an hour daily were refused, though a quarter of an hour for 
breakfast together with half an hour for dinner was frequently 
authorised. The Chief Woman Inspector notes that the shorter midday 
break is preferred by workers who are employed in towns but live 
outside them, as they are compelled by their distance from home to 
take their meals at the factory. The older workers, however, would 
like more than half an hour at noon, in order to get rested before 
resuming work (p. 187). Several cases of requests for leave to employ 
children of 12 are mentioned ; these were granted, except where the 
conditions of work were unhealthy. 

Special regulations were issued during the year, respecting hygiene 
and sanitation in cellulose, explosive, match, and _ electrochemical 
factories, lithographic establishments, and metal grinding (6). The 
reports of the local inspectors frequently mention the presence of 
unsatisfactory conditions in the older and smaller establishments, but 
state that some of the newer buildings are admirably planned. The 
lavatories, cloakrooms, and so on, are not always appreciated by the 
workers at first, according to the Chief Woman Inspector ; but one 
firm found that there was a great increase in the use of its baths after 
the arrival of a teacher of boxing who insisted on cleanliness in his 
pupils (p. 192). 

The number of accidents reported during the year was 3,442 or 2.7 
per cent. of all persons employed ; 37 were fatal. Accidents due to 
machines were more frequent than accidents of other types among 
young persons under 18, although the employment of such persons 
on machines requiring special care in handling is prohibited. Nearly 
half the injuries to women were due to the bursting of bottles in 
breweries and mineral water works. The number of casualties due 
to machinery was 1,276, but only 69 of these, including 5 fatalities, were 
due to power transmission apparatus. Circular saws, wood planers, 
and metal presses and stamps, were the most important mechanical 





(*) Communal committees, with a minimum of three members, one of whom 
must be a doctor if possible, one a woman, and one a workman (Section 48. of 
the Workers’ Protection Act, 1915). 

(5) Section 26 of the Workers’ Protection Act as amended by the Eight-Hour- 
Act of 1919. 

(*) Legislative Series, 1920, Nor. 4-22. 
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causes of accidents. There were 33 cases of injury due to contact with 
poisonous or corrosive substances, 13 being due to caustic soda. Special 
returns as to illnesses arising from occupations were procured during 
the last quarter of 1920 (pp. 94-97). Twenty-four cases were reported—6 
of muscular strains, and 5 of typhoid fever, the latter occurring among 
navvies engaged in breaking up a road at a place where the soil had 
been infected during an earlier outbreak, 1 of lead poisoning, and 7 of 
pulmonary and respiratory troubles due to the inhalation of dust of 
various kinds. 

The reports of the local inspectors, the boiler inspector, the Chief 
Woman Inspector, and the mines supervisors, are given in full as 
appendices to the report of the Chief Inspector. The report of the Chief 
Woman Inspector contains several illustrations of departments of model 
factories and examples of effective guards and practical working clothes. 
There is no index to the volume, but a fairly detailed table of contents 
is given in both Norwegian and French, and a one-page summary in 
French is prefixed to the report. 


SAFETY AND SANITARY LAW ENFORCEMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS IN 1920 


The Division of Industrial Safety in the Department of Labour and 
Industries of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts is charged with the 
enforcement of all statutes, regulations and rules relating to safety and 
health in working places (1). The enactments in question are concerned 
with the employment of women and minors, the hours of labour on 
public works, the lighting, ventilating and sanitation of industrial 
establishments, home work, one day’s rest in seven, the weekly pay- 
ment of wages and advertising for employees during strikes. The 
safety regulations include those for the prevention of anthrax, rules 
relating to machinery standards, safe and sanitary working conditions 
in foundries, regulations for certain chemical plants and for the 
prevention of accidents in building operations, safeguarding wood- 
working machinery, providing safe conditions for men employed in the 
painting business and rules governing compressed-air work. 

For the carrying out of its duties the division has a staff of 36 
inspectors, 14 of whom are industrial health inspectors and 4 building 
operations inspectors. The duties of the industrial health inspectors 
also include the routine work of ordinary factory inspection. As the 
humber of workers employed in factories, mechanical workshops, 
\ransport and commerce in Massachusetts in the year 1920 was about 
1,200,000, each inspector was concerned on an average with about 33,000 
workers. The inspectors carried out over 21,000 inspections, over 
12,000 reinspections, and nearly 7,000 visits in 21,399 establishments, 
as a result of which 19,073 orders were issued. 


In regard to the employment of women and children, the report 
mentions as special abuses that children are employed in the very 
early hours of the morning on milk waggons and late at night in 
bowling alleys. The public exhibition of children on the stage or in 
places of amusement also appears to have been carried on to a con- 
siderable extent. 





_() Massacuusetts. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND INDUSTRIES: Report of the 
Division of Industrial Safety. Reprint from the Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industries for the year ending 30 November 1920. 84 pp. 
Boston, Wright & Potter Printing Co., State Printers. 1921. 
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Besides the enforcement of the existing regulations for industrial 
safety, great importance was attached to the establishment of safety 
committees in undertakings, and the instruction of workmen by safety 
engineers was recommended. It is reported that these measures have 
been shown by experience to contribute to the prevention of accidents, 
In coal and wood yards, special investigations were carried out during 
the year with the object of improving’safety provisions. 

The report shows that safety work in building operations was 
rendered extremely difficult owing to the insufficiency of the number 
of inspectors for the numerous inspections rendered necessary by the 
constantly changing conditions in the building industry. This has also 
been the experience in other places, and in Massachusetts it led to the 
inspectors making special efforts to secure the co-operation of the 
workers in the better equipment of their workplaces against the risk 
of accidents. It was especially in small concerns that unfavourable 
conditions were met with. 

Extensive negotiations with the persons interested have led to the 
formulation of new rules and regulations for the prevention of accidents 
from circular ripsaws, circular cross-cut saws, jointers and planers, in 
woodworking establishments. No particulars are given of the precise 
nature of these regulations. 

A considerable propaganda was carried out with a view to inducing 
machine manufacturers to attach safeguards to their machines during 
the process of construction and to place on the market only machines 
equipped with the necessary safeguards. Numerous employers in the 
State have, the report states, signified their intention to carry out this 
recommendation, but a Federal law is considered to be the only practic- 
able means by which this object could be effectively accomplished. 

Special attention is called to the danger of grinding wheels covered 
with a cast-iron hood. The use in all cases of adjustable steel hoods 
which will maintain constant alignment with the wheel as it is ground 
down, and at the same time strong enough to withstand the shock of 
parts of wheels broken off, is recommended. A grinding wheel safety 
code is now in process of preparation. This will deal not only with 
safety equipments, properly so-called, but will also regulate the mounting 
of the machines On substantial floors, benches, foundations or other 
structures, the prevention of vibration, automatic methods of lubrica- 
tion, and other similar matters. 

A great number of investigations of accidents were carried out and 
the report suggests that such investigations afford the best opportunity 
for effective accident prevention work. In particular accidents to 
children between 14 and 16 years of age were investigated. In this 
connection it is also stated: that 43 continuation schools were opened 
in Massachusetts during the year covered by the report, and_ that 
approximately 33,000 children from the factories and mills are now 
attending these schools. Advantage is taken of these institutions for 
instructing the children in the necessity of precautions against accidents, 
and it is hoped to obtain good results for the future by these means. 

The special risk of accidents in the transport industry led to careful 
investigations which have shown that much may be done for the 
prevention of accidents by co-operation between the railway companies 
and the workers. A statute is now in preparation for giving effect to 
the results of these investigations. 

The information relating to the protection of health is also of great 
interest. Anthrax in tanneries is of somewhat frequent occurence, 
while it is remarkable that the danger from horsehair spinning and 
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brushmaking is not mentioned.. The risk is chiefly met by the provision 
of first-aid. -Efforts are made to secure that in undertakings exposed 
to this risk good first-aid rooms shall be provided, and speedy medical 
attendance be always available, and that all cuts, bruises or abrasions 
of the skin may be dealt with promptly and as carefully as possible. 

Lead poisoning was especially observed in automobile factories 
among workers who had been engaged in scouring automobile bodies 
with sand paper after the priming coat had been applied. 

Strong efforts were made for the prevention of injuries to workers 
through unwholesome dust, gases and fumes by the installation of suit- 
able exhausts. A provision requiring every physician to report on the 
industrial diseases treated by him gave the inspectors valuable 
indications as to the undertakings requiring their special attention. The 
intelligent co-operation of physicians in this matter is specially noted. 

Conditions in the tobacco industry were the subject of special 
investigation during the year covered by the report. These investiga- 
tions showed that inadequate lighting required correction in many places, 
and orders regarding keeping the workshop clean and providing for 
means to control the dust hazard were required in many instances. 

Precautions against the risk from dust in the igranite-cutting industry 
also received considerable attention from the inspectors. The introduc- 
tion of compressed-air surfacing machines with the use of pneumatic 
tools has increased the risks in this industry by generating a powdery 
dust, easily inhaled, quite apart from the scattering of splinters which 
may cause direct wounds. In this matter the appointment of a com- 
mittee to formulate rules and regulations of general application is 
recommended. 

As the report shows, the order requiring licences for home work 
in the clothing industry gave rise to much unnecessary work, owing to 
the fact that many persons applied for licences without making use of 
them. The division accordingly entered into negotiation with the 
employers and secured their co-operation with a view to obtaining 
information as to the persons who intend to carry on home work 
continuously, thus making it possible to limit the number of inspections 
of places in which home work is carried on. 

The statutory provisions limiting the hours of work of persons 
engaged on public contracts to eight hours in the day gave rise to 
difficulties owing to the exceptions allowed in cases of emergency or 
where the public safety or public health, life and property are en- 
dangered. In the case of street-improvement works the exceeding of the 
limit was regularly justified on the ground that this was a case where 
the exception should apply. As the result of negotiations the inspectors 
have now arranged that contractors shall give previous notice of their 
intention to allow overtime in order that it may be ascertained whether 
such overtime is really necessary or avoidable. 

Experience in connection with the provision for the weekly payment 
of industrial workers shows to how great an extent employers, especially 
small employers, are inclined to exploit their workers in this matter. 
The law has had very beneficial results in enabling workmen to recover 
the money due to them, through the intermediary of the inspectors, 
without legal costs. 

It should finally be mentioned that the division has established a 
Counsel’s office for employers. It has been assumed that ignorance of 
the labour laws and regulations has been the source of the majority of 
their violations, and an opportunity is therefore given to employers of 
obtaining the necessary information. It appears from the report that 
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they readily avail themselves of this opportunity. The division seeks 
primarily to inform and educate, and only where an employer is detected 
knowingly violating any of the laws is prosecution resorted to. This 
explains the fact that during the year covered by the report only $1,27 
fines for infringement of safety provisions were inflicted. 


Factory INSPECTION IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN 1920 (1) 


The Factory Inspection Office of the South Australian Government 
administers the Factories Acts, 1907-1915 (consolidated on 9 December 
1920 into the Industrial Code), the Early Closing Acts, 1911-1912, the 
Apprentices’ Technical Education Act, 1917, the Lifts Regulation Act, 
1908, the Employees’ Registry Offices Act, 1915, and several other Acts 
of less importance. No statement is made in the report as to the 
extent of the staff engaged in these administrative duties, though 
quotations are made at various points from the reports of four men and 
two women, but the Chief Inspector complains of the inadequacy of the 
staff to its increasing duties. The inspectors exercise Supervision Over 
1,960 factories employing 20,663 persons (of whom 5,208 are women and 
girls), and 5,817 shops employing 20,224 persons (inclusive of the 
occupiers and members of their families who work in the shops). One 
inspector is responsible for the supervision of the 1,010 lifts registered 
in the State. 

During 1920 it was found that the 48-hour week was generally in 
force, though a tendency to exchange it for the 44-hour week was noted. 
Overtime was less frequent than in 1919, but over 7,000 extra hours 
were worked by women and boys in 17 factories. Wages increased 
during the year in all the occupations regulated by wages boards, the 
average wage in such occupations at the end of the year being 
£4 6s. 7d. for adult men, and £18s. 4d. for adult women, while the 
basic living wage in force fixed by the President of the Industrial 
Court was 12s. 6d. a day for men and 30s. a week for women. Full 
particulars of the wages for each occupation, sex, and grade of experi- 
ence, and for each trade in general in each year from 1908 to 1920, are 
given on pp. 10-23. Under the Industrial Code the wages boards 
completed their period of activity in 1920, and are now replaced by 
industrial boards (joint boards appointed to determine questions of 
wages, hours, apprenticeship, etc.). 

During the year 151 accidents (i fatal) are recorded as having 
occurred, but the basis of the record is not indicated ; 103 of these 
accidents were injuries to hands and arms. The Chief Inspector alleges 
“marked antipathy ” on the part of the workers to the use of guards for 
machinery (p. 4) ; but under the Industrial Code occupiers of factories 
will henceforth be responsible for seeing that guards are furnished and 
kept in place. 

During the year 81 prosecutions, resulting in 65 convictions, were 
undertaken. Of the 65 convictions 47 were procured under the Early 
Closing Acts. These Acts evidently find favour with shopkeepers in 
general, judging by the petitions from districts not now covered to be 
scheduled as “shopping districts” and thus brought under the compul- 
sory closing provisions. 





(1) South AusTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY: Report of Chief Inspector 
of Factories for the year ended 31 December 1920. 25 pp. Adelaide, Govern- 
ment Printer. 1921. 
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MINING INSPECTION IN THE UNITED Kincpom IN 1920 


The mining inspection report for 1920 (1) is issued in three instal- 
ments, of which the pages are numbered continuously throughout. Part 
IJ, which contains detailed information relating to labour, is divided 
into two sections — one on administration, comprising various brief 
summary tables and a general account of the results of inspection, and 
another consisting almost entirely of detailed statistics of employment, 
output, machinery, accidents, rescue work, etc. 

Under the Mining Industry Act of 1920 (2) the administration of all 
mining legislation, hitherto divided between Departments in the Home 
Office and the Board of Trade, was concentrated in a special Depart- 
ment in the latfer. The new Department, with its 83 inspectors of 
various grades, exercised supervision in 1920 over 1,269,547 persons 
employed in mines and 67,750 in quarries. Of those at mines, just over 
1 million were employed underground, while the number at the surface 
and at quarries included 15 girls and 4,775 boys under 14. Fewer women 
and girls were employed than in 1919 — 8,788, as compared with 9,956 
in the previous year. The use of coal-cutting machines was extended ; 
5,073 were employed in 1920, an increase of 591 over 1919. About 13 per 
cent. of the output was obtained by the use of machines. Nearly half 
the Scottish mines are now cutting by machinery. 

The record of accidents (3) shcws a distinct improvement on previous 
years, the death rate being lower in relation both to total number of 
employees and to output. Most of the explosions due to the ignition of 
fire-damp by naked lights occurred in Scottish mines, where miners 
generally carry candles on their caps, thus bringing the flame into 
close proximity with accumulations of gas in the roof and in pockets of 
the coal-face, An improvement is hoped for since the placing on the 
market of a new type of electric lamp for attachment to the cap. Of 
the 881,027 safety lamps in use in the mines of the United Kingdom in 
1920, 245,900 were electric. Special regulations (4) were issued in 1920 
respecting precautions against explosions, the use of electricity at the 
surface, and rescue work. 





(‘) Umrep Kincpom. Boarp oF TRADE, Mines Department: Mines and 
Quarries : General Report, with Statistics, for 19290, by H. M. Chief Inspector 
of Mines ; pp. 31-85. Part II] : Labour, House of Commons Paper No. 239, 1921. 
6 charts. London, H. M, Stationery Office. 2s. net. 

Part I: Divisional Statistics (of persons employed, output, and accidents, 
arranged according to inspection areas) was issued earlier, as House of Commons 
Paper No. 115, 1921. 3d. 

(?) INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFice: Legislative Series, 1920, G. B. 4. 

(*) See also International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 1, Jan. 1922, pp. 139- 
144; Coal Mine Fatalities in the United States and the United Kingdom. 

(4) Legislative Series, 1920, G. B. 6. 
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INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Wor.tp ASSOCIATION FoR ADULT EpvucaTIon: Adult Education in Austria, 
Bulletin X. 24 ‘pp. London, World Association for Adult Education, 
November 1921. ls. 


This Bulletin gives an interesting sketch of the different organisations for 
adult education in Austria, their origin and activities. Among them are the 
People’s Education Association (Volksbildungsverein), the Central Library 
Association (Verein Zentral-Bibliothek), the People’s University (Volksheim) of 
Vienna, University Extension lectures (Volkstiimliche Universitdtskurse), Army 
education, and the Urania societies. A striking feature of all the work, quite 
apart from its wide scope and efficient organisation, is the great and wide- 
spread enthusiasm of the workers for all forms of education, which is, however, 
seriously hampered by financial and material difficulties. 

The Bulletin also contains notes on a conference in Germany on the People’s 
High School movement, education in the British army, and various developments 
in the movement for workers’ education throughout the world. 





OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS: Fourth Annual Report, 1 April 1920—51 March 
1921. 1tv435 pp. London, H.M. Stationery Office. 1921. 


In the section of the Report dealing with medical treatment, there ar 
accounts of the methods adopted for the various kinds of disability. The demand 
for treatment for neurasthenia has increased, but this disease has received 
much attention and the highly successful results have been achieved by occu- 
pational treatment in hospital. A large number of pensioners suffering from 
tropical diseases have been cured. Occupational treatment in convalescent 
centres is co-ordinated with subsequent vocational training under the Ministries 
of Labour or Agriculture and Fisheries, the latter acting with the approval of 
the trade unions concerned. 


SERBO-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


MINISTRY OF SoctaL WELFARE: J/zvestaj inspekcije rada kraljevine 
Srba, Hrvata i Siovenaca o njenom poslovanju u g. 1920. 240 pp. Bel- 
grade. 1921. 


The first Factory Inspection Report published by the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom. It will be the subject of detailed analysis in a later number of 
the Review. 
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BOOK NOTES 


SWEDEN 


K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN: Byégnadsverksamheten i Rikets Stadssamhallen, 
aren 1918-1920. xxxu+3l pp. Stockholm, Centraltryckeriet. 1921. 


This report, dealing chiefly with the years 1918 to 1920, forms one number of 
the annual series of building statistics, which since 1912 have been more detailed 
and of greater scope, and have been published in the form of special reports. 

It is found that the production of houses has been considerably retarded 
as a result of the war. The net production of houses in 1915 was reduced to 
almost half the normal, the net increase in the number of rooms per 10,000 in- 
habitants being only 81. In the two following years a slight improvement was 
noticed, the corresponding figures being 88 and 91 respectively. During the 
period 1918 to 1920 the net annual increase in number of rooms was practically 
constant, but considerably below that of the previous years, i.e. for the 
years 1918, 1919, and 1920, the figures were 65, 67, and again 67 rooms respect- 
ively per 10,000 inhabitants. 

The housing scarcity has called for intensified production on the part of 
the State, the municipalities, municipally supported companies, and tenants’ 
associations, not to mention manufacturing concerns which had to find accom- 
modation for their workers. These agencies were responsible in 1916 for 
21.3 per cent. of the whole production of new houses, and in 1917 for as much 
as 51 per cent. During 1918, 1919, and 1920, the proportion of building done 
by such organisations represented 56.8, 52.9 and 39.1 per cent. respectively 
of all building executed, or an average of 50 per cent, over the three-year period. 


SWITZERLAND 


Bureau FepERAL DE STATISTIQUE: Bullatin de Statistique suisse, I/1™ 
année, cahier 2: Salaires payés en 1919 aux ouvriers victimes d’accidents 
comparés & ceux de 1918. 26 pp. Berne A. Francke. 1921. 3 fr. 


The data for these statistics of wages in 1919 are obtained from the accident 
reports of the Swiss Accident Fund (Lucerne). Their source is therefore the 
same as that of the statistics of wages for 1918 (Bulletin de Statistique suisse, 
It année, 1920, cahier 6). The number of cases covered for 1919 was 55,623 
as against 57,931 for 1918. A series of summaries in tabular form give the 
wages paid by the hour or by the day in 1918 and 1919 to young persons, men, 
and women, different kinds of workers being separately distinguished, and 
grouped according to industry and district. 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENTOF LAsourR. Bureau or LAsour Statistics : Bulletin 
No. 291. Ca-bon-Monoxide °oisoning, by Dr Alice Hamiton. Washington, 
Government Printing Office. 1921. . 


This Bulletin contains the results of research by Dr. Alice Hamilton on 
carbon monoxide poisoning, undertaken at the instance of the International 
Labour Conference at Washington in 1919. 

The great increase of carbon monoxide poisoning in recent years is due 
to the extended use of gas for heat and power and of internal combustion 
engines, the exhaust gases of which are rich in carbon monoxide. It is known 
that this gas is responsible for many thousands of deaths per annum. 

“Tt has been possible to make only a preliminary survey of the extent and 
seriousness of carbon monoxide poisoning in the United States. The results 
presented have been gathered from the following industries : the manufacture 
of steel ; the manufacture of coke by-products: the smelting of zinc ; the pro- 
duction of sublimated zinc oxide: the smelting of lead: coal mining ; metal 
mining; the manufacture of illuminating gas; the laying of gas pipes and 
the reading of gas meters ; the testing of motor cars, repair work, and ordinary 
garage work; and linotype work in printing shops which use a gas jet under 

11 
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the lead pot. The last two industries were selected as probable causes of 
chronic carbon monoxide poisoning. ” 

Detailed descriptions are given of the symptoms of acute poisoning, with 
its after effects, and of chronic poisoning, the data being furnished by the 
medical literature both of the United States and of other countries. 

Dr. Hamilton enumerates the chief gases containing carbon monoxide 
which occur in industrial processes, and indicates the proportion of carbon 
monoxide found in each of them. The percentage of carbon monoxide in 
blast-furnace gas varies from 26 per cent. to as much as 30 per cent., while 
producer gas contains from 22.8 per cent. to 30 per cent, 

The following table, compiled from British statistics, gives the mortality 
in British industries exposing workmen to carbon monoxide, for the period 
1908 to 1913 : 


Number Per cent, 
Source of cases Deaths mortality 


Blast-furnace gas 130 20 15.4 
Power, producer, and suction gas 140 11 79 
Coal gas 68 9 13.2 
Other gases 37 6 16.2 


—— __— 


TOTAL 375 46 12.3 


No statistics comparable with these are available for the United States ; 
such information as exists is grouped under steel works, manufacture of 
illuminating gas, and metal and coal mining. The mortality from blast-furnace 
gas in three large plants near Chicago from 1916 to 1920 inclusive was 4.8 per 
cent, of the number gassed, which is much below 22.8 per cent., the correspond- 
ing figure for Great Britain for the period 1914 to 1919. With regard to the 
manufacture of illuminating gas, it is stated that accidental. gassing is rare, 
and that fatal issues are almost unknown. The statistics of the United States 
Bureau of Mines do not show how many of the fatalities in mines are due to 
gassing. The gas in coal and metal mines is an increasing danger in the United 
States as the mines grow deeper, for the deeper the mine, the more the gas 
accumulates, the greater is the difficulty of maintaining adequate ventilation, 
and the greater the possibility of trapping men in inaccessible places. 

The exhaust gaSes from motor car engines contain on the average about 
9 per cent. of carbon monoxide. Five analyses of the air in motor garages 
showed an average of 0.042 per cent. of carbon monoxide, in which connection 
it may be remembered that the Bureau of Mines fixes the safety limit at 0.15 
per cent. The result of tests on 55 garage workers shows that 36 had absorbed 
carbon monoxide from the exhaust gases in the air, while of the remainder 
who failed to furnish positive tests, only 9 had been at work inside the garage 
for more than an hour when the list was made, 

“Of 47 linotypists in newspaper plants where the gas from the lead pols 
is not carried off by an adequate suction apparatus, 8, or over one-sixth. 
showed the presence of carbon monoxide in their blood. The actual effect o/ 
such constant absorption of small quantities of this gas should be studied 
further. ” 


Peport of the President’s Conference on Unemployment, September 26 to 
October 13, 1921. 178 pp. Washington, Government Printing Office. 1921. 


The President’s Conference and the general problem of unemployment ir 
the United States is dealt with in an article elsewhere in this Review, pages 
359 to 376. 


Unitrep STatES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION CommMIssION: Fifth An- 
nual Report, 1 July 1920-30 June 1921. 108 pp. Washington, Government 
Printing Office. 1921. 


The chief contents of the Report are the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion and statistics of the nature of disabilities and of the value of awarus. 
The Commission points out that the maximum amount of compensation allowed 
by the Federal Compensation Act is insufficient, having regard to the incresse 
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in the cost of living since September 1916, when the Act was passed, and 
should be increased from $66.67 per month to $100. Changes are also recom- 





































































with 
y the mended in the awards made to widows and dependent parents. The number 
of reports of injuries and of claims received from 7 September 1916 to 30 Sep- 
oxide tember 1921 are given in the following summarised statement : 
arbon Injuries Claims received 
le in reported Disa- 
while Period covered bility Death Total 
7 Sept. 1916 to 31 March 1917 5,301 1,575 15 1,590 
tality 1 April 1917 to 31 Dec. 1917 10,775 4,854 212 5,066 
; Year ending 31 Dec. 1918 24,118 12,183 438 12,621 
eriod 
Year ending 31 Dec. 1919 25,813 13,425 499 13,924 
t, Year ending 31 Dec. 1920 20,080 10,505 427 10,932 
ty 1 Jan. to 30 June 1921 14,138 6,012 248 6,260 
100,225 48,554 1,839 50,393 
The Commission consider that the number of accidents occuring to Govern- 
ment employees is greater than it should be, owing to the fact that safety 
measures and appliances are not obligatory in Government establishments. 
ates ; DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BuREAU OF EpucaTIon: The Visiting 
e of Teacher, by Sophia C. Gre. Bulletin, 1921, No. 10. 23 pp. Washington, 
on Government Printing Office. 1921. 5 cents. 
ond- Certain States and cities in the United States have appointed visiting 
) the teachers, who take no part in ordinary class instruction, but visit the homes 
rare, of the children and endeavour to establish co-operation between the school 
tates and home. The introduction of personal and individual contact has already 
1e to proved to be of great value, not only in dealing with the abnormal child and 
nited abnormal conditions, but in inducing a greater appreciation and desire for educa- 
. gas tion among the workers and in facilitating the assimilation of the foreign-born 
tion, population. This pamphlet summarises the present scope of this work, which 
is as yet only in the experimental stages, and gives a useful bibliography of 
bout other literature on the subject. 
ages 
oe NEW YORK STATE 
LO 
rbed DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: Labour Law with amendments, additions and 
nder annotations to August 1st, 1921. 141 pp. New York. 1921. 
atl Contains the text of the general labour code of the State of New York. 
pols . ; - 
ixth. — Miscellaneous Labour Laws, with amendments, additions and annota- 
4 of tions to November 1st 1921. 163 pp. New York. 1921. 
tied This pamphlet embraces provisions of the laws of New York which directly 
and indirectly affect labour, other than the Labour Law and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 
6 to Dm 
921. 
t in 
ae NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
An- ; 
sent AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOUR LEGISLATION : American Labour 
Legislation Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, Dec. 1921, pp. 321-395 ; Labour Legislation 
il of 1921. New York, American Association for Labour Legislation. $1. 






The greater part of this Review is occupied by a detailed analysis of the 
United States labour laws enacted during 1921 by Congress and by the separate 
States. The various laws are summarised under subject-headings (such as 
Collective Bargaining, Hours, Employment, Social Insurance) and sub-headings, 
11* 
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and there is also a topical index by States. Special attention may be drawn 
to the progress made in legislation for maternity and child protection and for 
vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples. The new Federal Act for 
vocational rehabilitation was accepted by 23 States in 1921, making 30 in all. 


ASSOCIATION LORRAINE DES CAISSES DE MALADIE DES ENTREPRISES 
MINIERES ET INDUSTRIELLES: Les assurances sociales et /’industrie lorraine 
en 1920-1. 106 pp. Metz, Robert. 1921. 


This pamphlet contains a description of the working of social insurance 
in Alsace and Lorraine and in the rest of France, the object being to bring out 
the essential characteristics of the two systems, to emphasise their points of 
similarity and difference, and to indicate the nature of the innovations which 
the Bill now under discussion would introduce. Among the appendices, the 
text of the Basle protocol of 4 June 1921 and a résumé of the Social Insurance 
Bill are especially worth notice. 


BerkKSON, Isaac B.: Theories of Americanisation: A Critical Study, with 
special reference to the Jewish Group. 226 pp. New York City, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University. 1920. 


Dr. Berkson claims that while “our specific interest is the Jewish group, 
the whole discussion is in the main applicable—with the proper qualifications— 
to other ethnic groups”. He examines four “methods of adjustment”, of 
which two look toward absorption, and two provide for the perpetuation of 
the individuality of the ethnic group. They are /a) the * Americanisation’ 
theory ; (b) the ‘Melting Pot’ theory; (c/ the ‘Federation of Nationalities’ 
theory ; (d) the ‘Community’ theory. The latter, which is the one favoured 
by the author, would maintain the identity of the foreign ethnic group, and 
would make the history of the group, its aesthetic, cultural, and religious 
inheritance, its national self-consciousness, the basic factor. The idea would 


be worked out through ethnic and religious schools, which should be supplement- 
ary to, and not substitutes for, state schools. There is a list of selected 
references in books and magazines, 


Beyer, Alfred: Gesundheit und Gewerbliche Arbeit. Ein Beitrag zur Erweit- 
erung und Organisation des Gesundheitsschutzes der Arbeitnehmer. Verdffent- 
lichungen aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung, XIII. Band, 5. Heft. 174 pp. 
Berlin, Richard Schétz. 1921. 


The author of this work had laid before the Prussian Diet a proposal inviting 
the governments of the various States to introduce as soon as possible reforms in 
industrial hygiene ; according to this scheme, doctors, after receiving suitable 
instruction, would be required to collaborate with the factory inspection depart- 
ment, and would be considered as having the same rights as technical factory 
inspectors. Mr. Beyer desires to see established a system of medical inspection 
similar to that of other States. He explains how, in his view, this factory 
inspection should be operated, and what results might be reasonably expected 
from it. He deals in detail with the diagnosis and definition of occupational 
diseases, and makes some very interesting observations on the organisation 
and hours of work in different occupations. 


BsanEs, O. T.: A short review of agricuiture and forestry in Norway and 
of official efforts for their advancement. 64 pp. Christiania, Grondahl & Son. 
1921. 


The author of this pamphlet is the director of agriculture in Christiania in 
the Norwegian Department of Agriculture. He gives a brief outline of the 
development of agriculture and forestry in Norway. He describes the important 
role played by co-operation, the credit system, and the insurance system. The 
most important laws concerning agriculture and forestry are also mentioned. 
The final chapter is devoted to the educational system in agriculture and gives 
a detailed account of the special agricultural schools existing in Norway in 1921. 
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Browne, Waldo R.: What’s What in the Labour Movement. 578 pp. 
New York, B. W. Huebsch, Inc, 1921. 


This is a dictionary of labour affairs and labour terminology. It is inter- 
national in scope but necessarily more detailed for English speaking countries, 
particularly the United States, than the non-English speaking. It may be 
recommended as a handy reference book of labour terms and organisations in 
the international field. 


CuisHoitm, Archibald: Labour’s Magna Charta; a Critical Study of the 
Labour Clauses of the Peace Treaty and of the Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations of the Washington International Labour Conference. Second 
Edition. 192 pp. London and New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 1921. 


The chapter headings of this volume are the following: Political and 
economic reservations; The native workers and the mandatory clauses; The 
exchanges and currency ; The world’s food supply ; Freedom of association ; 
An adequate wage ; Equal pay for equal work ; Employment of women and 
children ; The prevention of unemployment; The dignity of labour. 


CoueEn, Joseph L.: Insurance against Unemployment, with Special Reference 
to British and American Conditions. 536 pp. London, P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
1921. 


This book is divided into four parts, dealing respectively with the problem 
of unemployment insurance as a whole, the Ghent system in the various countries 
which have adopted it, the British system, and the unemployment problem in 
the United States. 

In the introductory portion of the book, Mr. Cohen asks himself three 
questions: Is unemployment a contingency against which it is possible to 
insure, and advisable to insure? If so, is it a rightful function of the modern 
State, by encouraging this activity, to make itself responsible for evils which 
are in the main the result of the relationship between employer and employee ? 
He gives reasons for answering all three questions in the affirmative. 

There is a good account of the various systems of insurance in force at 
present, well supported by facts and figures from a large number of sources, 
and special attention is given to the British system. which, the author states, 
is “the biggest and most successful scheme ” now in operation. 

The chapters on American conditions are the result of a careful study of 
the problem in the United States. Mr. Cohen spent three and a half years 
in that country, and was awarded the Richard Watson Gilder Fellowship in 
Economics at Columbia University. He makes a number of proposals for the 
consideration of those who are studying the question in America. 

Finally, Mr. Cohen thinks there are two main problems which foreshadow 
the most likely developments in unemployment insurane. The first is the 
proposal that unemployment benefits should take the form, not of a fixed 
amount, but of a proportion of the worker’s regular wage, which should be 
adjusted to the number of dependents. The second is the suggestion that each 
industry should be obliged to bear the burden of its own unemployment. 


CoMMISSION S¥YNDICALE DE BELGIQUE: XX™* Congrés syndical tenu a 
Bruxelles les 9, 10 et 11 juillet 1921 ; Compte rendu sténographique. 143 pp. 
Brussels, Imp. Coopér. Lucifer. 1921. 


The introduction states that “these shorthand reports, together with the 
reports submitted to the Congress, constitute a whole which will make the 
documentation of our militant members thoroughly complete”. Among the 
questions submitted to the Twentieth Congress may be mentioned the discussion 
of the annual report of the Trade Union Committee, the control of industry, the 
action of the Belgian Economic Council, and the relation of cost-of-living index 
numbers to wage rates. The report is also published in Flemish. 
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Davis, Michae! M., Jr.: Immigrant Health and the Community. 482 pp. 
New York and London, Harper Bros. 1921. 


Mr. Davis, who is director of Boston Dispensary, deals with the special 
health problems of the immigrant population. Immigrants, on arrival in the 
United States, settle to a large extent in the large cities, under conditions which 
are often very insanitary and unhealthy. They are unfamiliar with the customs 
and institutions of the country, and are frequently suspicious. How is health 
work to be undertaken in these circumstances? There is the method of force, 
or the policy of laissez-faire, or the system of educating the new-comer to the 
intelligent use of the resources of the country. Mr. Davis favours the latter 
course. He explains the problems which face the worker in this field: the 
medical quack, maternity customs, the midwife, and the question of diet. 
Health workers can do a-great deal to counteract bad influences through the 
medium of the hospital, the dispensary, medical service in industrial estab- 
lishments, and public health work in the large cities. .Mr. Davis, in conclusion, 
sketches a programme of community organisation, suitable for large and small 
communities. This, he points out, is “not only the task of the physician and 
the professional administrator, but of the teacher and the statesman ”. 


Down, Quincy L.: Funeral Management and Costs; a World Survey of 
Burial and Cremation. 295 pp. Chicago, University of Chicago Press. 1921. 


The real nature of this book is somewhat obscured by its title. The volume 
contains considerable material upon funeral and burial] funds and their manage- 
ment, and a chapter upon so-called “ industrial insurance ”, very largely a form 
of burial insurance peculiar to the United States. 


Duisperc, Curt: Die Arbeiterschaft der chemischen Grossindustrie. 
Darstellung ihrer sozialen Lage. x1+140 pp. Berlin, Carl Heymann. 1921. 


The author was for three years employed in a dye works, and his book 
is based on his personal observations during this period. His account of the 
living condition of the workers is divided into three parts covering the periods 
before, during, and after the war. In his opinion improvement in the relations 
between employers and workpeople constitutes the most important problem. 


FEDERATED AMERICAN ENGINEERING SOcIETIES, COMMITTEE ON 
ELIMINATION OF WASTE IN INDUSTRY: Waste in Industry. First edition. 
x1+409 pp. New York City, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 1921. 


This book is an important indication of the interest of engineers in industry 
from the larger social standpoint. The organisation of industry in the form - 
of large corporations has brought to the engineer opportunities for the scien- 
tific study of industry and has at the same time encouraged the tendency to 
look at economic problems from the point of view of the industry as a whole, 
and its relation to other industries. Whether this report marks the beginning 
of the primacy of the engineer as against that of the economist in insisting 
upon the social point of view in industrial administration remains to be seen. 

This Report. on Waste in Industry was the first work of the American 
Federated Engineering Societies, an organisation which came into being toward 
the end of 1920. The Committee on Waste was appointed in January 1921 by 
Mr. Herbert C. Hoover, then Presideat of the Federated Societies. The Com- 
mittee consisted of 18 engineers, assisted by a staff of 50 others. A preliminary 
survey of the Committee’s findings appeared in September 1921. The final 
volume was not given fo the public until late in the same year. 

A representative group of 125 plants was selected for study, 73 in the 
building industry, 9 in the manufacture of men’s readymade clothing, 8 in the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, 6 printing shops, 16 metal trades plants, and 
13 textile manufacturing establishments. Additional information was furnished 
by 9% nlants of a miscellaneous character. 
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The complete volume consists of a summary of the detailed reports, a series 
of so-called “field reports” made by the engineers who visited the estab- 
lishments studied, followed by a series of general reports on unemployment, 
strikes and lock-outs, legal machinery for adjusting disputes, industrial accidents, 
health of industrial workers, eye-conservation, purchasing and sales policies. 

According to the report, waste in industry is attributable to low production 
resulting from faulty management ; interrupted production caused by idleness, 
whether of men or materials of production ; intentionally restricted production ; 
and lost production, arising from ill-health, physical defects, and industrial 
accidents, 

While the report has been used largely as an indictment of individuals, 
groups, or classes engaged in industry for the waste brought about by each, 
it should be remembered that the desire of the Committee was not to place 
blame. “The waste revealed is the result of methods, tactics, practices, and 
relationships of long standing in industry, and the Committee has merely 
desired to indicate the main opportunities for eliminating waste and to show 
whose opportunity or responsibility it may be to adopt proper measures for 
such elimination. Management has the greatest opportunity, and hence res- 
ponsibility, for eliminating waste in industry. The opportunity and respon- 
sibility of labour is not less real though smaller in degree. The opportunity 
and responsibility chargeable to outside contacts cannot be so clearly dif- 
ferentiated or evaluated Over 50 per cent, of the responsibility for these 
wastes can be placed at the door of management, and less than 25 per cent. 
at the door of labour, while the amount chargeable to outside contacts is least 
of all.” 

The shares of responsibility for the total waste chargeable to management, 
labour, and outside contacts in the industries studied are as follows : 


Outside 

Industry studied Management Labour contacts 
% % % 
Building industry 65 21 14 
Men’s clothing 7 16 9 
Printing 63 28 9 
Boot and shoe 73 11 16 
Metal trades SI 9 10 
Textiles 50 10 40 


The Committee did not rest content with criticism, but formulated a 
constructive programme to eliminate waste from industry. The responsibility 
of management is set forth under 17 heads, perhaps the most important of 
which is the securing of a sound relation between capacily and demand. 
* Productive capacity should be conservatively based upon a careful study of 
normal demand.” Most of the other recommendations to management are 
of a technical or similar character, relating to questions of accounting and 
standardisation, and the management of workers. The responsibility of owners 
is peculiarly that of stabilising production, and “to carry out such a respon- 
sibility is peculiarly the bankers’ interest”. The responsibility of labour hes 
in co-operating to increase production. Labour should also be given the 
opportunity to co-operate “to prepare for and even demand the determination 
of and use of purpose standards ”. Labour should also change its rules regarding 
restriction of output and unreasonable demarcational classification as a part 
of its union rules. 

The responsibility of the public consists in a heightened interest in industrial 
matters, curtailment of demand for variety in style, and insistence on the more 
equitable distribution of demand removing the seasonal character of many 
industries. The Report would limit the influence of the Government in industrial 
affairs to the supplying of industrial information, improvement of statistical 
services for the study of “employment requirements and conditions throughout 
the country *, and interference for the settlement of labour disputes, a part 
of which duty would be “to formulate a body of principle defining the relation 
hetween capital and labour and to create organisations to press for the adjust- 
ment of labour disputes”. Governmental activity would also extend to the 
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maintenance of public health, rehabilitation of those disabled whether in 
industry or war. execution of a programme of industrial standardisation, the 
adjustment of public works construction to the periods of contraction and 
expansion in industry as a whole. Finally, the report calls attention to the 
need for stabilising such an industry as coal-mining, a thing which cannot be 
done at the present time because of laws against combinations. 

The final words of the Report relate to the duty of the engineers in industry. 
An engineer’s training in “ quantitative thought ”, his experience with industria] 
life, and his position as a third party with reference to many conflicting economic 
groups, “place upon him the duty to make his influence felt. It is peculiarly 
the duty of the engineer to use his influence individually and collectively to 
eliminate waste in industry ”. 


Gipg, Charles: Principes d’économie politique (vingt-troisiéme édition mise 
& jour). 696 pp. Paris, libr. de la Société du Recueil Sirey. 1921. 


Mr. Gide introduces his work with some general ideas on the nature of 
economics, the various schools of economic thought, and the conceptions of 
economic want and value. The rest of the book, divided into four parts, treats 
of production, exchange, distribution, and consumption. This new edition has 
been brought up to date both as regards facts and figures. “The great war 
and the Russian revolution which it engendered”, writes the author in his 
preface, “ have in no way, say what one will, proved economics to be bankrupt. 
On the contrary, these forces have on the whole, by the most colossal experi- 
ments ever undertaken, confirmed, completed, and sometimes even rectified 
the essential principles of political economy, such as had been taught until 
then. They have simply brought out with greater intensity the injustice and 
incoherence of the economic order of to-day, and the necessity of sustained 
effort to improve it. They have, moreover, singularly increased the interest 
in economic problems by showing their importance in the life of peoples...” 


Hansson, Sigfrid: Bidrag till den svenska Fackforeningsrorelsens Histo- 
ria. Svenska Bageri- och Konditoriarbetareforbundet. vin+319 pp. Stock- 
holm, Aktiebolaget Arbetarnes Tryckeri. 1921. 


This work is an excellent account of the origin and activities of the Swedish 
federation of workers in the baking and pastry making industry, which, starting 
twenty-five years ago with 430 members belonging to 11 local unions, now 
numbers 7,000 in 48 unions. There is a wealth of information in this book 
which should render it interesting alike to sociologists and to trade unionists. 
Worthy of notice is an historical sketch of the struggle waged in Sweden 
since 1873 against night work, which was not terminated successfuly until 1919. 


Joint COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT OF TRADES UNION CONGRESS 
AND LABourR Party Executive: Unemployment; A Labour Policy. 48 pp. 
London. 1921. 


The policy for the relief of unemployment outlined in this pamphlet falls 
under three heads: maintenance, provision of work, and measures for the 
restoration of foreign. commerce. 

With regard to maintenance, it is suggested that the unemployment benefit 
be considerably increased, and that suitable allowances be made to those 
working short time. There are also recommendations as to the maintenance 
of workers to enable them to undergo courses of training. It is urged that 
government and municipal contracts should be planned with a view to the 
work being put in hand during slack periods; relief works of an uneconomic 
character are strongly deprecated. Great importance is attached to the restor- 
ation of foreign trade by means of credits and the stabilisation of the exchanges. 


Lasourk Co-ParRTNERSHIP AssociaTION: Thirty-fifth Report. 40 pp. 
London. 1921. 
The Report contains accounts of profit-sharing and co-partnership schemes- 


introduced during 1920, their application to gas companies being specially 
considered. There are also notes on the working of older schemes. 
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LEAKE, H. Martin: The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in 
the United Provinces, India. 277 pp. Cambridge, W.Heffer&Sons Ltd. 1921], 


This book, which is based on the lectures delivered by the author when 
Principal of the Cawnpore Agricultural College, is composed of five parts and 
is a most valuable contribution to the study of Indian agricultural economics. 
Part I deals with the origin of agriculture in general and the future of agriculture 
in India. Part II gives a survey of the foundations on which agricultural practice 
is laid, and the essential facts underlying and influencing the various factors 
of the plant’s environments. Part IV explains the development of agricultural 
practice and deals with the practical aspect from the point of view of the 
actual producer or cultivator. Part III and V show the basis and development 
of agricultural economics in India. The author points out how the co-operative 
movement is rapidly gaining ground in India. The power of the village money 
lender, whose business methods are touched upon, is lessening. In conclusion, 
the author emphasises that one of the main objects of the book is to make 
people recognise the close interdependance of the practical and the economic 
aspects of agricultural development. 

A glossary explains some of the Indian terms employed throughout the work, 


Lowe, Boutelle Ellsworth: The International Protection of Labour. ‘439 pp. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. 1921. 


This book is a modified reprint of Bulletin No. 268 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics : Historical Survey of International Action affecting 
Labour. 

The material contained in that Bulletin (some of which Mr. Lowe had 
himself contributed to the Bureau of Labour) is rearranged and brought more 
up to date by the addition of an account of the International Labour Organis- 
ation of the League of Nations. Mr. Lowe seems to have attempted to brighten 
the Historical Survey by changes of word and phrase here and there and the 
insertion of some pictures and charts not always to the point. The superior 
style of printing, moreover, makes the book more readable than it was in its 
Bulletin form. However, the chapter urging the United States to take a worthy 
part in the movement for lebour legislation, both national and international 
is in danger of being overlooked amid the mass of historical fact, treaty texts, 
and resolutions, taken from the Bulletin of the United States Bureau or Labour 
Statistics. 


McLean, D. A.: The Morality of the Strike. 196 pp. New York, P. J, 
Kennedy & Sons. 1921. 


A discussion of the morality of the strike from the various aspects of the 
means employed, the ends sought, and the persons affected, from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. 


MITCHELL, Broadus: The Rise of Cotton Mills in the South. The John 
Hopkins University Studies, Series XXXIX, No. 2. 281 pp. Baltimore, the 
John Hopkins Press. 1921. 


This chapter in the industrial history of the United States is a study of the 
birth of the cotton industry in the South during the eighties of the last century. 
The author discusses at some length the historical background and the economic 
and social factors which helped to industrialize the agricuitural South. Chief 
among these was the widespread and desperate poverty that followed the 
civil war, with its consequent large supply of cheap labour in urgent need 
of employment. A large amount of evidence is collected on the relative value 
for the cotton industry of white labour, native-born or immigrant, and coloured 
labour ; the weight of opinion, on the whole, seems to be in favour of the 
white worker. The summary of the progress in wages is an indication of the 
great advance in social and economic conditions made by the South in the 
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last forty years. The author has tapped a great many sources which may be 
useful to later historians of the subject, but the book as a whole is loosely 
constructed, and is heavily overloaded with footnotes which occupy nearly as 
much space as the text, making consecutive reading very difficult. 


NATIONAL Boreavu or Economic Researcu, Inc. (New York City): 
Income in the United States; Its Amount and Distribution, 1909-1919. By 
the Staff of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated: Wesley 
©. Mrrcnett, Willford I. Kine, Frederick R. Macautar, Oswald W. Kwnavutn, 
Volume I—Summary. x+152 pp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 


1921. 


This is no doubt the most thoroughgoing attempt that has been made to 
ascertain the amount of income in the United States. The authors claim that 
their results have a margin of error not exceeding 10 per cent, above or below 
the correct income. They are fortified in their belief by the fact that they 
arrived at their results by two different methods, each worked out absolutely 
independently. The results for each of the years 1909 to 1920, by the two methods 
adopted, in no case vary by as much as 7 per cent. For two of the years the 
results obtained by the two methods practically agree. 

The. two methods employed were the “Estimate by Sources of Production ” 
and the “Estimate by Incomes Received *. “The first method shows income 
produced, statistics of coal and metals mined, lumber cut, crops grown, raw 
materials transported or manufactured, and the like.” The second shows 
income received by individuals, plus the income received by business enter- 
prises but not distributed to their owners. The results of the investigation, 
after making allowance for changes in the income due merely to the rise of 


prices, is as follows: 


National income Income 
Year (billions) per capita 


§ 8 
1909 30.1 333 
1910 32.2 349 
1911 31.7 338 
1912 33.2 318 
1913 34.4 354 
1914 33.0 333 
1915 35.2 350 
1916 40.7 400 
1917 40.8 396 
1918 38.8 372 


Concerning the distribution of income the Bureau draws the following 
conclusions : 

“Data regarding the detailed distribution of personal incomes are scanty 
and difficult to systematise ; but the best approximation this Bureau has been 
able to make indicates that in 1918 the most prosperous one per cent. of the 
income receivers had nearly 14 per cent. of the total income, the most pros- 
perous 5 per cent. of the income receivers had nearly 26 per cent. of the total, 
the most prosperous 10 per cent. of the income receivers had nearly 35 per cent. 
of the total, and the most prosperous 20 per cent. of the income receivers had 
about 47 per cent. of the total income.” 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE MANAGERS’ AssociATION : Co-operative 
Policy in Relation to the Organisation of Retail Trade. 18 pp. Manchester, 
Co-operative Union, Ltd. 1921. 


The object of this pamphlet is to indicate the lines along which co-operative 
retail trade sliould be organised and improved. The success of the retail shops 
is the key to the whoie co-operative movement, for the retail shop is the 
indispensable basis of the manufacturing and financial superstructure. To 
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allract customers the co-operative shop must be as well equipped as are the 
pranches of the great multiple shop concerns (chain stores), as well managed, 
and sell at prices at least equally low. The different types of shops suitable 
to urban and to rural districts are described. Other subjects briefly considered 
are delivery, canvassing, advertising, and the rate of dividend, 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp: Research Report No. 39. 
Changes in the Cost of Living. July 1914—July 1921. 25 pp. New York, 
The Century Company. 1921. 


This report is the tenth of a series of studies of changes in the cost of 
living in the United States, issued by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
It gives estimates of the increase in the cost of the separate items entering 
into the budgets of average wage-earners’ families, and of all items combined, 
between July 1914 and July 1921. Changes since July 1920 and since March 1921 
are also shown. The estimates are based on information furnished by a large 
number of representative dry goods, clothing, and coal dealers, real estate 
brokers, etc., in cities in all sections of the United States; actual prices and 
estimates of changes in cost of “sundries”; and the retail food price index 
numbers of the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics for food. 


— Special Report No. 19. Cost of Living among Wage-earners. 22 pp. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board. 192]. 


This report on the cost of living among wage earners in Detroit, Michigan, 
is one of several reports issued by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
dealing with the subject of the cost of living in representative industrial centres. 
It is stated that the purpose of these studies is to ascertain the minimum cost 
of maintaining a fair American standard of living for representative wage 
earners and their families in selected communities, and also changes in the 
cost of maintaining the same ‘standard. 


— Research Report No. 41. Family budgets of American Wage-earners. 
97 pp. New York, The Century Company. 192]. 


This report is intended to help clear up certain misunderstandings regard- 
ing the results of family budget studies made in the United States in the 
last few years. Its objects is to analyse in detail the more important of these 
studies in order to show the various purposes for which they were made, the 
method of collecting and presenting the information and the conclusions which 
may be drawn from the findings. These findings include not only data regard- 
ing actual incomes and actual expenditures or the estimated cost of living 
among the groups studied, but also such generalisations as are justified 
regarding the size and composition of American wage-earners’ families, the source 
of their income, and their standard of living. A chapter on the cost of living 
and wage adjustments is included at the end of the report, showing how 
family budgets have been used in fixing wages in the United States in recent 
years. 


Nartor, Emmet Hay: Trade Associations ; their Organisation and Man- 
agement. 389 pp. New York, Ronald Press Company. 1921. 


The trade association is to be distinguished from the chamber of commerce 
and the manufacturers’ and commercial association. The trade association 
is an organisation of individuals or companies engaged in the same kind of 
business. It does not limit its membership to manufacturers, but includes 
wholesalers and retailers in all classes of concerns that deal in the product 
of a particular industry. The commercial associations, i.e. the chambers of 
commerce, board of trade, or business men’s associations, as the terms run, 
are associations of individuals or companies that manufacture or deal in a 
variety of products. There are at least 1,000 trade associations in the United 
States, most of which have sprung up during and since the war. Their prin- 
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cipal interest is in the distribution and sale of their product, their object being 
to co-ordinate the selling interests of the individuals or companies producing 
a given product. It is not without point that a large share of this book des. 
cribing the trade associations in the United States is concerned with the 
relation of these associations to the American law on trusts and combinations 
and restraint of trade, Only one chapter of the book is given over to the 
question of “The Law of Association”, but most of the entries in the biblio- 
graphy concern themselves with the restraint-of-trade phase of trade associations, 

This volume is a manual for those who wish to organise trade associations, 
It describes, for instance, the different types of association, how to organise 
an association, the conduct of association routine, meetings, and other practical 
points. It gives considerable detail on the commercial and industrial functions, 
the informative and protective services to the trade which can be rendered by 
the association. 

Trade associations are making possible on an adequate scale the collection 
and organisation of statistics of particular industries. The need of the Govern. 
ment for statistics in carrying on its industrial mobilisation during the war 
was the greatest impetus influencing the organisation of these associations. 
They have brought to their service numerous statisticians and economists who 
are contributing to present knowledge concerning prices and distribution of 


commodities. 


New York STaTE FEDERATION OF LaBour: Ninth Report of Committee 
on Health. Subject: Health Insurance. 19 pp. 1920. 


The Report consists chiefly of a paper by James M. Lynch, former member 
of New York State Industrial Commission, on the effect of sickness on wage- 
earners. The paper summarises the results of the investigations of 11 state 
commissions into sickness conditions among workers, and presents a strong 
case for state health insurance. 

Stress is laid on the fact that industrial conditions are responsible for far 
more sickness than is covered by the term “occupational diseases”, and that 
therefore industry should bear directly its share of the cost of sickness among 
workers. It is pointed out that, just as workmen’s compensation Acts have 
brought about a diminution of accidents in industry, so also it may be expected 
that general health will be improved by the adoption of compulsory health 


insurance. 


Park, Robert E., and Mitter, Herbert A.: Old World Traits Trans- 
planted. 308 pp. New York and London, Harper Bros. 1921. 
The mentality cf the various emigrant types, institutions, and communities 


is described, mostly by means of statements made by emigrants themselves. 
Reasons are given for the desirability and inevitability of assimilation. 


Pasvoutsky, Leo: The Economics of Communism. 322 pp. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 1921. 


This work deals exclusively with the experience of Communist Russia. 
After a short introduction in which he sets forth the ideas of Lenin and 
Bouharine, the author examines the Soviet economic system, the working of 
nationalised production, the Soviet policies with regard to land and the co- 
operative societies. He then reviews the results and the various problems: 
transport by land and sea, the supply of raw material (the case of coal receiving 
particular attention), the labour problem, and the measures adopted by the 
government to remedy the lack of workmen. Finally, after having studied the 
administration of the nationalised industries, the relations between town and 
country, and the food crisis, he sums up the condition of affairs at the end 
of 1920. An appendix contains a list of terms used in Russian administration 
and tables of Russian weights and measures. 

In view of the extreme complexity of the problems dealt with, the book 
remains necessarily superficial. Its sources of information, too, are limited 
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and not always up-to-date, It nevertheless contains some interesting data, 
especially on the questions of transport and raw materials, while the author, 
although hostile to Bolshevism, maintains an attitude of moderation in his 
criticism. Taken as a whole, this book constitutes one of the very few serious 
studies of Russian economic conditions which have yet been made. 


PippincTon, A. A.: The Next Step: A Family Basic Income. 64 pp. 
Melbourne and London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 1921. 


In this pamphlet Mr. Piddington, K. C:, who acted as Chairman to the 
Federal Basic Wage Commission which reported in November 1920, states and 
develops his scheme for a “family basic income”. He describes the basic 
wage system in Australia, which originated with Justice Higgins’ decision in 
the Harvester case in 1907. The findings of the Basic Wage Commission are 
briefly sketched and it is argued that if, after the payment of an original basic 
wage of £4 weekly, additional payments of 12s. were made in respect of each 
child, all families, of whatever size, would secure a minimum standard of living 
without undue strain being placed upon industry. Thus two important policies 
of social reform would be secured at the same time, the Living Wage and 
Motherhood Endowment. 


4 


Ransome, Arthur: The Crisis in Russia. 152 pp. London, George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 1921. 


“ Russia ”, says Mr. Ransome in his introduction to this liltle book, “is no 
longer the dizzying kaleidoscope that it was in 1917. No longer does it change 
visibly from week to week as it changed in 1918... . but it is still changing 
very fast.” It was to study the changes which had taken place since he visited 
the country in 1919 that Mr. Ransome re-visited it in 1920. 

The first two chapters describe “ The Shortage of Things * which Mr, Ransome 
ascribes to the war and subsequent events, and “The Shortage of Men” due 
to the great decrease in the productivity of labour. These are particularly 
instructive chapters as they summarise the main facts of the economic situation 
very clearly. 

Other interesting chapters are those on the trade unions and industria} 
conscription. It is explained that trade unions have become a State organis- 
ation protecting the interests of a class against those who rule the country. 
Mr. Ransome does not consider industrial conscription in a wide sense to be 
practicable, even admitting that it is possible, until the Soviet Government 
knows what it has to conscript, a knowledge which it is at present far from 
possessing, and he adds that the scheme cannot be judged until the Government 
has this knowledge and the means of feeding or transporting the workmen 
whom it proposes to conscript. 


REICHSVERBAND DEUTSCHER KONSUMVEREINE: Jahrbuch. Vierter bis 
siebster Jahrgang 1917-1920. vi+-299 pp. Diisseldorf, Reisholz, Verlag der 
Buchdruckerei des Reichsverbandes deutscher Konsumvereine. 1921. 


The second year-book of the National Union of Distributive Co-operative 
Societies of Germany appeared in 1916. There were great difficulties in the 
way of publishing the year-books during fhe war and immediately after, and 
the present year-book gives, for the years 1917 to 1920, mere summary reports 
of the development and activity of the organisation during this period. Espec- 
ially worthy of note are the articles on the National Union, its origin and 
development, the wholesale buying centre of the co-operative societies, and 
the insurance and relief fund of the National Union, There are also accounts 
of economic tendencies in Germany up to the present time and of the co-operative 
societies during the war in particular. It appears from statistics printed at 
the end of the year-book that the groups affiliated to the federal organisation 
numbered 353 societies with more than 5 million members, 
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ScuemsBor, Otto: Die genossenschaftliche Gemeinwirtschaft. Entstehung, 
Arten, Aufgaben und Arbeitsweise, Stand und Ausbaumoglichkeiten. Veroff- 
entlichung der Sachs. Landesstelle fiir Gemeinwirtschaft. Vol. XV, 210 pp, 


Dresden, von Zahn u. Jaensch. 1921. 


This is a very interesting study which continues the series of volumes 
already published by the Office for Public Ownership in Saxony, whose object 
is to indicate the results which may be hoped for from a development of the 
present forms of co-operation. After summarising the history of the co-operative 
movement and its present tendencies, the author explains the origin and 
growth of the chief consumers’ and producers’ co-operative societies, and des. 
cribes their function, their methods, and their situation. He is less concerned 
to formulate scientific explanations than to make clear their real position and 
the meaning of the experiments they have made. Thus he shows in detail the 
difficulties and defects which he has observed, in order to indicate in conclusion 
by what means and in what direction co-operation in its different forms can 
and must develop if it is to fulfil its allotted task. 


TANNENBAUM, Frank: The Labour Movement. 259 pp. New York and 
London, G, P. Putnams’ Sons. 1921. 

This book is an interpretation of the causes, methods, and consequences 
of the labour movement, particularly in the United States, by a prominent 
member of the Industrial Workers of the World. Insecurity is regarded as the 
central fact of life under the system of private ownership of industry obtaining 
during the last 100 years. The labour union is shown to have developed as 
a result of this, primarily as an instrument for self-defence. In the process 
of carrying out the implication of defence against the competitive character 
of the capitalist system the trade unions—radical or conservative—contribute 
to the rebuiding of present day society. All organised labour is thus shown 
to be revolutionary, in fact, if not in thought. Once organisation is begun, 
the logic of the struggle and the discipline of unity drive the workers to 
continually greater effectiveness and more control, regardless either of avowed 
aim or political ideal. All unions tend to “ substitute group control for individual 
control; they all tend to increase intelligence, initiative, and self-reliance on 
the part of the workers; and more important than all else, they all tend to 
eliminate the capitalist system by substituting the capitalist’s function, by 
absorbing his power and wresting control from his hands and placing it in 
the keeping of the workers”, 

The development of this idea is then followed through the National Industrial 
Unions and finally into the National Industrial Congress where delegates of 
all the industries meet to administer the affairs of the country. The guild 
socialists’ retention of the political state to represent the consumers’ interests 
is refuted. Owing to the fact that every delegate to any congress would himself 
be both a consumer and a producer, it is argued that “the consumers’ interests 
would thus have a preponderant representation equal in fact to any consumers’ 
Congress that could be organised under the conditions ”. 


Tarpy, Marcel: Le probléme de Ia socialisation en Allemagne. 232 pp. 
Paris, Bibliothéque de la Société d’études et d’informations économiques et Li- 
brairie Marcel Riviére. 1921. 5 fr. 


The author sets out to study, among the schemes of socialisation pul 
forward since the war, a certain number “of those which have created the 
greatest interest and have been most fully worked out by their authors”. He 
confines his attention to schemes relating to industry, and it is notable that 
schemes for the socialisation of agriculture, house property, and commerce 
are not dealt with. The examination of schemes of socialisation, he states, 
leads to the conclusion that they had no chance of being put into practice 
because they did not correspond to economic necessities. Socialisation, he 
adds, is a mere political excrescence whose growth is favoured by disorder 
and which one would try in vain to acclimatize under normal political conditions. 
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Tissor, Paul: L’ouvriére et Ja natalité. La protection de la mére et de 
son enfant. (Thesis for the doctorate of medicine.) 47 pp. Paris, libr. Le 
Francois. 1921], 

“The object of this study”, says the author in his introduction, “is to 
show the relation between women’s work and the birthrate”. The conclusion 
at which he arrives is that the employment of women in manual work lowers 
the birthrate, and that the protective measures at present taken are still far 
from being adequate. 


Unitep Mine Workers or America, District No. 2: The Government 
of Coal. 24 pp. United Mine Workers of America. District No. 2, Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania. [1921]. 


This pamphlet is a preliminary statement of the miners’ programme for 
the nationalisation of coal mines—the programme adopted by the special con- 
vention of District No. 2 United Mine Workers of America, 22 February 1921. 
It is based on the policy of nationalisation adopted by the Cleveland Convention 
of the United Mine Workers in 1919. 

The coal mining industry is looked upon as a public utility, in which it 
is to the interests of the public to prevent waste to the greatest extent possible. 
Economic waste arises from faulty methods of mining, transportation, distri- 
bution, and consumption. Human waste in the industry arises from slack 
work, unnecessarily heavy work which might be done by machinery, bad 
housing, disease, low wages, and accident. 

“These wastes of coal ... are not remediable details of a going concern, 
they are the central defects of demoralised industry, of a ramshackle empire 
of profits. The central defect is the competitive organisation of the industry ... 
the Government of coal has broken down. It fails to give safety and happiness 
to its producers, it fails to give prosperity to the people”. 


Vow es, Hugh P: Under New Management. 192 pp. London. Allen 
& Unwin. 1922. 


The author declares : “My business is to engineer and organise factories, 
not to write books. I want to mind my own business, but the knaves and 
charlatans, thrust into power by a system which is speeding to disaster at 
their hands, will not let me. One’s business does not flourish in a void; it 
is linked up to the whole world of industry and politics outside, by transport, 
foreign trade, tariffs, labour organisations, rates of exchange, taxation and in 
a hundred other ways. ” 

After rapid review of the inefficiency of the present management of affairs 
in educational, industrial, political, spiritual, and allied matters, the application 
of the Douglas Scheme (as set forth in Economic Democracy and Credit Power 
and Democracy and the current issues of the New Age) is strenuously advocated 
as the instrument of the new management necessary to reorganise the world. 


Watts, Ernest: Progressive Co-Partnership. 280 pp. London, Nesbitt 
and Co. Ltd. 1921. 


_ This book, by a practical business man, who is at the same time an enthus- 
lastic advocate of co-partnership, includes three useful chapters on Co-Partnership 
Method, Co-Partnership Practice (giving accounts of selected instances of actual 
schemes in practice), and Co-Partnership Origins respectively. The author aims 
at establishing a complete parallelism between human capital, its rights and 
its needs. He rejects all profit-sharing schemes which give the employee no 
share in the ownership of the concern. The economic basis of co-partnership 
must be dual: “first, the co-sharing of surplus on the most equitable plan 
Which can be worked out, having regard to all circumstances, and second, 
the co-sharing of ownership through capitalisation of the share of surplus, 
the co-partnership dividend. ... If there be no easy means of acquisition of 
capital, there is no co-partnership. ” 
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Witnsiap, E., and AnperRSEN, Alsing : Det danske Social democratis 
historie fra 1871 til 1921. Festskrift i Anledning af 50-Aars Jubilacet. Vol. I, 
352 pp; Vol. Il, 365 pp. Copenhagen. 1921. 


These two volumes, published for the fiftieth anniversary of the Danish 
Social Democratic party, trace the development of the organisation of the 
working class in Denmark and the history of its struggles. The first volume 
deals particularly with the origin of the movement, the political activity of the 
Social Democratic party, and the growth of its press. The second examines 
in greater detail the constitution and organisation of the party and how it has 
extended its activity by grouping itself in associations, This work, which 
contains numerous illustrations, is interesting not only from the point of view 
of the evolution of Social Democracy, but also from the point of view of the 
history of civilisation in general and, more particularly, of the movement for 
the protection of workers. 


Women’s EpucATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, DEPARTMENT OF 
REsgarcu: Old-Age Support of Women Teachers. Studies in Economic 
Relations of Women, Volume XI. 122 pp. Boston, Mass., Women’s Educat- 
ional and Industrial Union. 192). 


This study of the provision for old age made by-women teachers in the 
elementary schools of Boston and their living conditions after retirement is of 
interest from more than one point of view. In the first place it throws consider- 
able liglit on the conditions of employment and remuneration of a large and 
important class of public servants. It also shows how very difficult it is for a 
woman teacher to make any adequate provision for her old age under existing 
conditions of salary and living. This leads to a discussion of the relative merits 
of contributory and non-contributory pensions schemes. Apart from its actual 
subject-matter, however, the book is of interest as “a preliminary report of a 
co-operative investigation in which it is hoped to enlist groups .... in many 
parts of the country”. It is suggested that students and investigators may 
use this study, limited to a single city, as a basis for comparison and verification 
in other localities, and that co-ordination of these scattered studies may result 
in a survey nation-wide in scope. Thus not only will valuable results be 
obtained without the financial outlay and organisation involved in a national 
investigation under a single direction, but individual research will be directed to 
a common end, thus avoiding “ the waste of effort involved in the directing of 
students in innumerable minor investigations whose value must be slight because 
of necessary limitations in scope”. 


Younc, W. Allen : Dividends for All. Being an Explanation of the 
Douglas Scheme. 31 pp. London. Cecil Palmer. 1921. 


A succinct, but necessarily inadequate, and sometimes superficial, account 
of the financial and economic criticisms and constructive proposals put forward 
in Economic Democracy and Credit Power and Democracy by C. H. Douglas. 
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the |. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW (Monthly). 

me The International Labour Review treats of all phases of labour and industry 





so far as they concern labour. Articles contributed by well-known publicists, 








nes economists, employers, and workers on subjects of immediate importance 

has constitute a special feature. The body of the Review is made up of text matter 
ich and statistical tables prepared in the International Labour Office dealing with 
ew prices, cost of living, unemployment, wages and hours of labour, industrial 


hygiene and accidents, activities of employers’ and workers’ organisations, 






migration, co-operation, education in relation to employment, agricultural 
problems, and all other subjects connected with labour in the broadest sense. i 
Official publications on labour are noted and the more important are summarised. 
A bibliography of literature relating to labour in all languages is carried each 
month. The Review has appeared since January 1921 in both English and : 
French. 


ll. OFFICIAL BULLETIN (Weekly). 


The Bulletin is the official journal of the Office. It contains the texts of 
official documents, reports of meetings of the Governing Body and the various } 
International Commissions (on unemployment, emigration, etc.), as well as 
general information with regard to the progress of the work of the Office. 
It also contains particulars with regard to the action taken by the different 













ra 

ing nations, Members of the International Labour Organisation, to give effect to 
rits the decisions of the Annual Conference. The Bulletin has appeared regularly 
ual # in English and in French since 8 September, and also in German since 20 October 





1920. 
Ill. INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR INFORMATION (Weekly). 







lay 
ion Industrial and Labour Information contains brief notes on important current 
ult events relating to labour and industry. A special supplement on Russian 
be conditions is issued in connection with it every two weeks. The supplement 






is devoted to general information concerning labour conditions, transport, 
food supply, finance and general economic conditions in Russia. It consists 
of translations and summaries from the Russian papers at the disposal of the 
International Labour Office, and of the reports of relief organisations and other 
similar bodies. 


IV. LEGISLATIVE SERIES. 


The Legislative Series contains reprints and translations of the texts of 
Acts, Decrees, Orders, and regulations affecting labour issued in the different 
countries of the world. The series, which is published in English, French, and 
German, constitutes a continuation in a new form of the series published 
by the old International Labour Office at Basle. 

A chronological and subject index and a title page is issued with each 
year’s series. 


V. SPECIAL REPORTS. 


The results of important special studies or researches carried out by the 
International Labour Office and similar studies made outside the Office, if 
deemed of sufficient value, are published as Special Reports. These Reports 
will contain henceforth the short reports and articles on subjects of economic 
Importance in the field of labour and industry previously issued under the 
title of “Studies and Reports ”. 


VI. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR DIRECTORY. 


__ The International Labour Directory is published annually. It contains 
information with regard to organisations both official and unofficial, which 
deal with industrial and labour matters. It consists of a Directory of the 
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League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation, a directory of 
Government Departments and Bureaux in the various countries concerned with 
labour matters, a directory of the principal employers’, workers’ and co-operative 
organisations in each country and also of miscellaneous organisations engaged 
in work related to labour. The first issue of the Directory appeared in 1921, 


VII. REPORTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. 


These Reports comprise: (a) Reports prepared by the International Labour 
Office for the Annual Conference ; (b) Verbatim Reports of the proceedings of 
the Conference ; (c) The official texts of the Draft Conventions and Kecom- 
mendations adopted by the Conference. 


VIII. OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 


Under this heading are included all publications which do not fall into 
any of the categories mentioned above. Such publications comprise, for 
example, the Constitution and Rules of the International Labour Organisation, 
as well as the series devoted to explaining the functions and activities of the 
Organisation and the International Labour Office. 


CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Subscriptions may be taken out for any one or more of the various series 
of publications issued. Three kinds of subscription are available : 
Inclusive Subscriplions 

This covers all publications of whatever kind appearing during the period 
for which the subscription is valid. 
Special Subscriptions 

This covers all publications issued with the exception of the Special Reports. 


Individual Subscription 
This covers any publication or series of publications mentioned above. 
Unless otherwise requested, subscription will date from the first of the 
month current at the time of receipt. Single copies of any publication may 
be bought separately, 


Rate of Subscription 


_ The rates cf subscription given below cover the postage. Rates are given 
for Great Britain and the United States, but will be quoted for cther countries 
upon application. 





Publications Great Britain | United States 
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International Labour Review 

Official Bulletin 

Industrial and Labour Information 

Russian Supplement 

Legislative Series 

Special Reports 

International Labour Directory 

Documents of the Annual Conference 

Inclusive Subscription 

Inclusive Subscription (not covering Special 
Reports) 
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THE METRIC AND BRITISH SYSTEMS OF WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES 
















A. Metric Measures in terms of B. British Measures in terms of 
British Metric 




















EXACTLY ROUGHLY UNIT EXACTLY ROUGHLY 





UNIT 











A. Lineal Measures 













Millim. 0.0394 inches| one 25th ofan inch Inch 25.399 mm. 4 in. = 10 cm. 











0.8937 » 10 cm.— about 4 ins. Foot 30.47) cm. 30 cm. 





Centim. 








Metre 39.374 » if metres=i2 yards Yard 0.9144metres | 14 yards = 40 metr. 





Kilom. 0.6214 miles 5 furlongs Mile 4.6093 km. 5 miles — 8 km. 


























B. Square Measures 













Sq. Metre ; . “oe 6.451 sq. cm. | 
centiare) | 4496 sq. yds.} 41/5 sq. yds. 
Square 0.836 sq. met. 6 sq. yds. 
Are 3.954 poles 40 ares —!/, acre yard = 5 sq. metr, 
Acre 0.40467 hect. i acre — 8 4/2 hect. i 
Heclare 2.474 acres 2 1/2 acres Sq. mile 2.6899 sq.km.j 100 —  — 
oe sq. km. 




































Cc. Measures of Capacity 


ee — 















Pint : 0.5679 litres 4 litre — 1 °/4 pints 
Litre 4.76 pints 4 1/2 litres (liquid) 
=i gallon 

























uart 4.4359 » - 
Decalilre | 2.204 gallons | 5 decalitres (liquid) 
= 41 gallons Gallon 6.5435» 44/3 litres 
(liquid) 22 galons =! hectol. 
lectolitre} 29.04 » 22 gallons Peck (dry) 9.087 » 9 litres 
Bushel » | 36.3$766 » 36 litres 























BD. Measures of Weight 

















Ounce 28.35 grs. 7 oz. = 200 grs. 
Gramme | 0.353 oz. 454 grs = 4 Ib. 
Pound 453.59 » 4/2 kilo 
24 lbs= 10 kilos 
' , dred- 
ieclogr. | 3.527 =» | nearly $/6 Ib. weight 30.802 kilos} 50 kilos 








Short ton : f 
Kilogr. 2.2046 Ibs. 3 kilos = 44 Ibs. (2,000 Ibs) 901.6 » 900» 













Long ton } 


Metric Ton} 2,204.6 Ibs. 4 Long Ton (2,240 Ibs) | 41,016.06 » 4,000» (4 Met. ton) 


























